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By LIVINGSTON HUNT, ’81 


Now that the battle is over, it is doubtless easy to perceive in what manner it might 
have been better fought; but this is a remark that will probably apply to all human 
actions. — J. Fenmmore Cooper, on the battle of Lake Erie. 


ISCARDING the technical terms of strategy and tactics, it is 

the aim of the author of this paper to describe the greatest of sea 
battles in language which may be understood of all; not hesitating in 
the relation of his story to judge the acts of the naval commanders on 
both sides as he believes that impartial history will some day judge 
them. 

It is the mid-afternoon of an almost windless day on the North Sea, 
May 31, 1916, and four great war fleets — two British and two Ger- 
man — are in the eastern section of that sea searching for each other 
and unaware of the neighborhood of each other. Each of the two com- 
batant nations has nearly its whole navy on the scene. The so-called 
Grand Fleet of the British is opposite the Skaggerak channel and is in 
two sections — the main battle fleet of ninety-nine ships (big and 
little) commanded by Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, and, to the south, the 
scouting or advance fleet of fifty-two ships (big and little) commanded 
by Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty. Both of these sections are under 
the supreme command of Admiral-in-Chief Jellicoe. The so-called 
High Seas Fleet of the Germans, now opposite Denmark and sailing 
north, is also in two sections — a main fleet and a scouting fleet, the 
former consisting of sixty-nine ships of all sizes under the command 
of Admiral von Reinhard Scheer, and the latter of forty ships of 
equal variety under Admiral Hipper. Admiral Scheer is the com- 
mander-in-chief of both sections. 

To understand roughly the relative strength of the two opposing 
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navies the reader should know that in the total British force there 
were thirty-seven monster or capital ships, i.e., battleships and battle 
cruisers; and in the whole German force there were twenty-seven of 
these big vessels. Of the smaller ships in each fleet there were one 
hundred and fourteen under the British flag, and seventy-two under 
the German flag. Therefore there were out that day one hundred and 
fifty-one British ships, carrying 60,000 men, to meet ninety-nine 
German ships carrying 45,000 men. The strength of the one fleet to 
that of the other was in the proportion of seven to four. 

At 2.20 p.m Admiral Beatty’s cruiser or advance fleet was seventy 
miles to the south of the main British fleet of Admiral-in-Chief 
Jellicoe, who was at that moment steering to the southeast. At the 
same moment Admiral Hipper with his scouting fleet was coming 
north and was abreast of Beatty but was forty-five miles to the east 
of him, between him and the Danish coast. Following Hipper, but 
fifty-two miles to the south of him, was the main German battleship 
fleet under Admiral-in-Chief Scheer. It will be observed that the 
British Grand Fleet had its two divisions no less than seventy miles 
apart, and the German High Seas Fleet was divided by fifty-two miles. 
Neither of these two forces should have allowed itself to be so sep- 
arated as to its component parts. But this is one of those grave tacti- 
eal errors which our naval historian, Fenimore Cooper, has described 
as so easy to be perceived by the student of a battle — after the 
battle. 

It is interesting to observe just how the fleets arranged themselves 
for their professional march in time of war. Admiral Scheer had his 
own especial twenty-two battleships in a long line, one ahead of the 
other, he himself being on the eighth ship, the Friedrich der Grosse. 
His fleet was preceded by a semicircle of destroyers as scouts, six 
miles ahead of him and extending six miles on either side. Hipper’s 
scouting fleet of five battle cruisers and their attendant ships was 
similarly arranged, but his semicircle of small scouts had a radius of 
eight miles, so that the path of his whole fleet as it swept along was 
sixteen miles wide. Both he and Scheer were frequently signaling to 
each other. 

The British formations were different. The battleship fleet under 
Jellicoe was so numerous that it had to be spread out, with the big 
ships in parallel columns of four, like the teeth of a comb. Six miles 
ahead of the comb there was a crosswise line of destroyers and light 
cruisers, and six miles ahead of that another line of small ships. The 
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whole of Jellicoe’s division, including the outermost scouts, was 
twenty-five miles wide. In the very middle of it, just in front of his 
big ships, was Admiral Jellicoe himself, in the battleship Iron Duke. 
The formation of Admiral Beatty’s division consisted of a line of four 
battle cruisers, one ahead of the other; and another small line of two 
battle cruisers two miles to the left; while he put a squadron of four 
fast battleships still farther away, to the left and towards the rear. 
Groups of small ships accompanied each big-ship group. It can be 
safely asserted that nothing could have been more unscientific tacti- 
cally, or more dangerous to itself in case of meeting an enemy, than 
the careless, scattered fleet formation of Admiral Beatty. He was to 
suffer severely from it later. 

At 2.20 o’clock the outermost scouts of Hipper and of Beatty were 
to desery each other. The startling news was flashed to both com- 
manders and contact between the two enemies was soon to take place. 
At 3.15 o’clock Admiral Beatty, with his straggling fleet, was rushing 
eastward at the rate of twenty-four miles an hour, directly towards 
Hipper, who was still going in a line northward, and who was then 
seventeen miles away. At 3.33 Hipper turned his column about and 
headed toward the south with the intention of leading his enemy 
toward the unseen and unsuspected Scheer, who was, as we know, com- 
ing north with his big main battle fleet. Beatty decided to conform to 
Hipper’s movements and to turn south, too, meanwhile going rashly 
head-on toward the German line until his flagship, the Lion, and 
Hipper’s, the Lutzow, were only nine miles apart. It was then, while 
Beatty was in the act of turning southward in order to parallel his 
fleet with that of Hipper, that the big guns of Hipper opened fire upon 
him, and the first shots of the great battle of Jutland thundered 
forth. Meanwhile, both Jellicoe and Scheer had been notified by wire- 
less messages of the approaching contact of their respective scouting 
fleets, and although both admirals-in-chief were hurrying with their 
main fleets to the assistance of their subordinates, as yet neither one 
of them had the slightest knowledge of the presence of the other in 
any part of the North Sea. 

Before taking part in the coming battle ourselves, it will be neces- 
sary for us to understand the moving spirit of the directing brain of 
each of the great fleets that day. What was to be the policy of Scheer 
and what that of Jellicoe when the two armadas were to meet? We 
are left in no doubt, for both of them have put in print exactly what 
ideas were to guide them. 
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Shortly after the beginning of the World War there was held a 
council in the British Admiralty where it was decided that England 
should pursue a policy of caution in her operations on the sea. It was 
a well-reasoned policy, and history will say that it was a wise one. 
There was nothing unworthy of English tradition about it, but it was 
definitely a cautious line of conduct, and, as such, it was bound for a 
time to discontent the uninformed, the unthinking, the majority. The 
reasons for this policy were: (1) that “England no longer fed herself 
as in Napolecnic times and the command of the sea was therefore 
essential to her very life”; ! (2) there was at the time an insufficient 
reserve of food in the country; (3) her fleet was — nearly all of it — 
in the North Sea and therefore could not act with the independence 
of Nelson’s fleet at Trafalgar in 1805 when Nelson had commanded 
only a portion of the whole available British fleet; (4) the “fleet was 
the one and only factor that was vital to the existence of the Empire, 
as indeed to the Allied cause”; and, (5) the new submarine weapon 
was ubiquitous, and so dangerous that therein lay “the whole 
necessity for the greatest care when dealing with the underwater 
weapon.” ? This list seems weighty enough to justify a policy of cau- 
tion, but in the opinion of the present writer there should be added 
still another reason, and one as important as any of those given. 
“There was,” says Admiral Jellicoe, “also a possibility that the 
Grand Fleet might later be called upon to confront a situation of much 
wider scope than that already existing.” * What else can this phrase 
hint than that the United States were then neutral and were complain- 
ing so impatiently of the British treatment of neutral supplies as to 
imply that their eventual entry into the war might be on the side of 
the Central Powers? It was with such sober thoughts to steady him 
that Admiral Jellicoe entered upon the battle of Jutland. His of- 
fensive was to be qualified by defensive elements. 

Now let us look into the mind of Admiral Scheer. Here is what he 
wrote in February, 1916: “The ratio of strength prevents us from 
seeking a battle to a decision with the concentrated British fleet. 
Our leadership must prevent this fight to a decision from being forced 
upon us.” His plan of operations was to surprise the British fleet by 
detachments. His policy, like that of Jellicoe, commends itself to 


1G, M. Trevelyan, History of England, 1927, p. 702. 

2 The last four reasons are taken from Lord Jellicoe’s book, The Grand Fleet, 
pp. 397-98. 
8 The Grand Fleet, p. 302. 
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common sense. It was the obvious way for him to match the strength 
of an inferior force against one of nearly double its power. 

Now let us come to the battle. At 3.52 the five cruisers of Hipper 
and the six cruisers of Beatty are steaming southward abreast of each 
other, about nine miles apart, at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour, 
and furiously exchanging shots. Beatty’s squadron of four battle- 
ships is left eight miles in the rear. He would not wait for them; in 
fact he had failed to signal to them in time for them to join him. 
What difference did that make to Beatty? So long as he had six 
splendid cruisers to pit against the enemy’s five, he wanted to get into 
a fight. In a very few minutes there were stupendous results. And 
here it may not be amiss to confide to the quiet reader that there is no 
such concentrated and astounding exhibition of physical energy under 
the control of human hands as the thunders which leap out from the 
mouths of great guns. Their work was now showing, for in three 
minutes the German Seydlitz had been hit and one hundred and fifty 
men killed and wounded. One minute later the Von der Tann had 
aimed her guns at the Indefatigable, nine and a half miles away, and 
at 4.05 the big British ship, after only six hits, exploded like a volcano, 
turned over, and went down with over nine hundred men and fifty- 
seven officers inside of her. Just before that, the Zion had been hit 
twice and her amidships turret wrecked. Over a hundred men had 
been killed and wounded; and had it not been for Major Harvey of 
the Marines who, though fatally wounded, gave an order to flood the 
magazines, the Lion too would have blown up and gone to the bottom. 
Major Harvey’s act must make those unthinking people who see only 
horrors in war acknowledge that there are also such things as beauties 
in war. Every naval officer knows that Major Harvey sleeps well 
to-day. 

The Germans were shooting more accurately than the British 
ships. At 4.20 a plunging salvo, that is, a group of shots, from the 
Derfflinger, struck on the decks of the Queen Mary. A terrific ex- 
plosion followed and she sank like a plummet to the bottom with 
twelve hundred men and sixty officers. Only nine survivors were left 
to swim around until rescued. One turret on the Princess Royal was 
now knocked out of action; one on the Tiger had been damaged. As 
for the Germans, they had suffered little in comparison. At 4.30 
Beatty had launched from one of his destroyer flotillas an attack of 
twenty-one torpedoes toward the German cruisers, but Hipper turned 
his line away and escaped injury. During the mix-ups of the various 
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torpedo squadrons, each side had lost two destroyers. At 4.40 the 
important news was reported to Beatty that the main fleet of the 
enemy under Admiral Scheer had been sighted coming north to join 
Hipper. Without delay Beatty ordered his whole fleet to turn back 
upon its tracks; and he started to run away from the great force now 
combining against him. His brush with Hipper was over. He had 
suffered what has been accurately described as a “partial defeat.” 
His rashness had prevented him from utilizing a squadron of four 
fast battleships which, combined with his cruisers, would have given 
him a strength of twice that of his enemy. In addition to this error, he 
had delivered his attack on the German line without a proper regard 
to tactics. His “partial defeat” does not write a bright page in 
English naval history, and we can well understand the exhilaration of 
the German people when they were told of Hipper’s superior handling 
of his fleet. The British naval prestige had been broken. 

The cruiser action, however, should only be regarded as the pre- 
liminary skirmish to what was to come. In the run to the north which 
followed, Beatty with his remaining cruisers and his battleships lured 
the big enemy fleet after him, his purpose being to deliver it into the 
hands of Jellicoe, hurrying south to meet him. Admiral Scheer, for 
one and a quarter hours, did his best to catch Beatty up. There was 
an intermittent running battle in which the four battleships of Beatty 
had at last an opportunity to show their marksmanship by making 
several hits on the German capital ships. Scheer imagined that he 
was rushing north only to effect the destruction of Beatty. As yet he 
had not received one word of information as to the approach of the 
main British fleet under Jellicoe. Had he been possessed of this 
knowledge, it can be affirmed that he would immediately have turned 
the whole German fleet about and have sought the security of his 
home ports. Not so was it with Jellicoe, who was out for the purpose 
of meeting the whole High Seas Fleet. He had been signaled by 
Beatty at 4.45, “Have sighted enemy’s battle fleet bearing southeast ”’; 
therefore he knew of its presence somewhere to the south, though he 
could not tell where. 

Passing over the minor (by comparison) actions which accompanied 
the contact of the fringes of the two main fleets, we now arrive at the 
moment of the actual meeting of the fleets themselves. There had 
been grave deficiencies in the matter of signaling between the two 
portions of the British Grand Fleet. Admiral Beatty does not seem 
to have recognized that from the minute he turned his cruisers north 
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to rejoin his commander-in-chief, he ceased, tactically, all independent 
action with the enemy, and he became a reconnected portion of his 
superior’s fleet. It was his duty to send signals of information to 
Admiral Jellicoe whenever he could. But from 4.45, when he sent the 
signal above quoted, he volunteered no message whatever to his chief 
until 6.01 and 6.14, when he answered two queries which Jellicoe had 
put to him as to the position of the enemy’s main battle fleet. For 
over one hour and a quarter he had been in contact with that fleet, 
during his run to the north, and yet it was not until 6.14 that Jellicoe 
knew positively from him that Scheer’s fleet was “bearing south- 
south-west,” although he did not yet know what its course was, or 
what its estimated speed. Every minute was precious to Jellicoe be- 
cause it was necessary to deploy or arrange his battleships in a 
proper manner to receive the enemy, and a proper deployment should, 
if possible, be made before the enemy is sighted. The scene before his 
eyes is thus described by the British Official History: “The two hostile 
fleets were rushing upon each other; battle cruisers, cruisers and 
destroyers were hurrying to their battle stations, and the vessels 
streaming across his [Jellicoe’s] front were shutting out all beyond in 
an impenetrable pall of funnel smoke. Above all was the roar of 
battle.” The mind here naturally reverts to Trafalgar as the only 
naval battle with which to compare Jutland, but there is little re- 
semblance between the two except in importance. There were at 
Trafalgar, altogether, sixty ships of the line, and a few small vessels; 
and the two enemies were to come together slowly, the closer the 
better. At Jutland there were two hundred and forty-odd power- 
driven ships rushing at a speed of fifteen to thirty miles an hour, and 
shooting at each other at distances varying from three to nine miles. 
Decisions of great moment had to be made like lightning. At 6.14 
Admiral Jellicoe gave the order to deploy to the left, and history has 
long ago shown that this was the correct action for him to take, but it 
was Jellicoe’s misfortune, and not his fault, that the manceuvre had 
to be made so tardily as to deprive it of some of its advantages. From 
6.15 to 6.35 the line of Jellicoe’s twenty-four battleships steamed in 
a crescent-like curve toward the southeast, placing itself between the 
fleet of Scheer and the Jutland coast. Admiral Scheer’s fleet, as 
quickly as it could do so, conformed roughly to Jellicoe’s movements, 
and both main fleets were attended by their numerous subordinate 
flotillas of smaller vessels. Roars of guns and tongues of flame filled 
the whole vast scene. The Germans were now suffering as much as the 
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English. The big cruiser Lutzow (to sink later) was so knocked up that 
Hipper later had to leave her; the Seydlitz was in a very bad way; the 
battleship Kénig was hammered severely; the light cruiser Wiesbaden 
was heavily hit (to sink later) and five hundred and seventy of her 
people were killed or wounded. The German guns, on their side, were 
not idle, for they had severely damaged the battleship Warspite and 
the cruiser Warrior, and they sank the cruiser Jnvincible and the 
smaller Defence, the last two taking down with them one hundred 
and fifteen officers and eighteen hundred men. But it must be noted 
that the German superiority of fire — so conspicuous in their early 
fighting — was no longer visible, especially after their ships were re- 
ceiving frequent hits. The English admirals and captains were now 
asking nothing better than a show-down, a fight to a finish; and all 
that they feared was the early approach of night. 

Amazed by the sudden hammering he was receiving, Admiral 
Scheer for the first time realized that he was fighting something more 
than the fleet of Beatty — in other words, a superior force. A haze 
over the sea had hitherto prevented his discovery of the proximity of 
the main fleet of Jellicoe. It must be remembered that frequently on 
that afternoon neither he nor Jellicoe could see farther than three or 
four ships beyond his own ship. To escape from his critical situation, 
Scheer at 6.35 ordered a complete and simultaneous turn-about of all 
his battleships — not a turn in line, but a pivotal turn — and a flight 
to the westward. At the same time he put up from his destroyers a 
dense screen of smoke and launched six torpedoes at the British battle- 
ships. 

Admiral Jellicoe disregarded the torpedoes and — at a loss to know 
whither the enemy had retreated — continued with his ships on a 
southeasterly course, in order to remain between the enemy and the 
latter’s home bases. For twenty minutes there was a lull in the action, 
except for sporadic shots and hits. At 6.54 Admiral Beatty reported 
sighting a submarine. Earlier in the day he believed that he had 
passed through a screen of submarines, for it had been signaled to the 
fleet by the British Admiralty on the day before that there were 
sixteen German submarines cruising in the North Sea. At 6.55 
Admiral Scheer decided that it was wiser for him not to run farther 
away into the west; probably arguing to himself that the night and 
darkness were still too far off for him to conceal his movements from 
the enemy, who would certainly proceed to follow him and attack him 
on the high seas when he would be a long distance from home ports 
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and from safety. Whatever the reason (and Scheer has never yet as- 
signed a motive for his next manceuvre which naval critics are willing 
to accept), he reversed all his big ships on a pivot again, and steamed 
straight back east, toward what he must have believed to be the tail- 
end of the British line. Probably (we can only guess again) he hoped 
to surprise it, and, by launching torpedoes against it, to throw it into 
confusion and to cut his way through. It was a counsel of desperation, 
and it had the courage of desperation. At 7.06 his advancing line 
was stopped by terrific blows from scores of great guns on British 
battleships. He had overestimated the speed of Jellicoe’s ships to the 
south, and had made the serious blunder of butting into the British 
line at its middle instead of at its northern tail-end. As a consequence, 
his mode of approach had been, tactically, the most vulnerable one 
which he could have chosen. For the second time that day he saw 
himself and his fleet on the very verge of destruction. For the third 
time within forty minutes he executed his masterly and dangerous 
manceuvre of a pivotal whirl-about of his big ships, threw up a thick 
smoke screen behind him, launched no less than twenty-one torpedoes 
at the enemy’s line, and disappeared into the west. 

It may be asked here by the layman why Admiral Jellicoe did not 
instantly turn his whole fleet into the smoke and pursue his fleeing 
enemy. Why did he keep his destroyers for protection instead of for 
attack? The answer is (1) that the course taken by his enemy was 
completely hidden; (2) that the enemy had discharged a large number 
of torpedoes whose paths under the water might easily escape de- 
tection; (3) that mines had probably been laid by the retreating ships; 
(4) that submarines were in the vicinity (there were many reports of 
them that afternoon);! and (5) last but not least, the night was gal- 
loping on, and a “stern chase is a long chase,” especially if your ships 
are very little faster than your enemy’s. It is only being accurate to 
include in this list a repetition of the fact already established that a 
dominant feature of the British policy was the preservation of the 
control of the seas by the British fleet. 

Jellicoe’s response to Scheer’s torpedo attack was the one which had 
long ago been agreed upon by the tacticians of the Admiralty. There 
are two ways of meeting such an attack — one is by turning your 
ships toward the torpedoes, parallel with them; the other is by turning 


1In naval operations during the World War, the mere rumor of the neighborhood 
of submarines was often sufficient to induce the imagined discovery of periscopes by the 
keenest-eyed sailors. At the battle of Jutland submarines were non-existent. — L. H. 
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away from them. Torpedoes are effective for about eight miles and 
have a speed of twenty-five miles; therefore a destroyer fleet can dis- 
charge a school of them and get away before the torpedoes reach their 
victims. In the present case, Admiral Jellicoe did only what Admiral 
Hipper had done before him earlier in the day — he turned away, off 
his course, for thirteen minutes, and he thereby saved his capital ships 
from being hit. Books have been written about this turn-away from 
the enemy, but reason for it has already been given. 

Baffled twice by the English fleet, but breathing freer at having so 
narrowly escaped annihilation, Admiral Scheer must have thanked 
Heaven that the sun was going to set at 8.07. There was but one 
course left him in order to avoid being caught the next day, and that 

vas to try at all costs to evade and circumnavigate the enemy’s fleet, 
under the blessed cover of darkness. In this way only might he reach 
one of the three passages toward home which ran through the mine- 
fields off the German coast that the English had planted there. The 
passage nearest him was the one by Horns Reef, a reef off the southern 
coast of Jutland; and about nine o’clock that night he sent a radio 
message to the German airship base requesting it to despatch an air- 
ship to Horns Reef at daylight in order that it might reconnoitre and 
report to him. This most important message was intercepted and 
read by the British Admiralty, but was not relayed at once to Jellicoe 
as it should have been. 

We are, however, running ahead of our narrative, and we must get 
back to the disappearance of the whole German navy — so to speak 
— into the unknown. Completely puzzled, Admiral Jellicoe took a 
southerly and then a westerly course, in order to head off the unseen 
enemy. At 9.17 he resumed his course south in order to prevent Scheer 
from entering into either of the two southern mine-swept channels, 
and he ordered his fleet into a night formation which was sixteen miles 
long. Certain reports, though indefinite, led both him and Admiral 
Beatty to believe that the German fleet was in the west and going 
south. He abandoned any idea of forcing a general engagement at 
night, and for this decision no tactician can find fault with him. A 
little thought will show the indescribable confusion of such a conflict, 
with the constant risk of mistaking friend for foe in a mixed field of 
nearly two hundred and fifty ships. Yet, in spite of his decision, there 
were to be many furious brushes through the night among the fringes 
of the two colossal fleets. Admiral Scheer, at ten o’clock, came out of 
the northwest and steered to the southeast for Horns Reef, at a speed 
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of sixteen knots, with the intention of crossing in the rear of the British 
fleet then going straight south. It was the imperative duty of Admiral 
Jellicoe to maintain touch with the German fleet all through the night, 
while keeping between it and its base. His fleet could not guard more 
than two of the paths of escape, and the indications were that Scheer 
would choose one of the southern ones. Why the many captains under 
Jellicoe failed at critical moments that night to identify the enemy’s 
ships, and, above all, to report them to the commander-in-chief when 
they were crossing the rear of his fleet, can never be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Perhaps it was plain stupidity, on the part of one or two in- 
dividuals; perhaps it was the simple fact that it was night; perhaps 
again it was only a discovery, at a later date, made by the proverbially 
wise critic after a battle. No excuse, however, can be brought forward 
for the incredible negligence of the British Admiralty in not informing 
Jellicoe at nine o’clock, or at any other time, of Scheer’s request for 
information in regard to Horns Reef — a request that clearly pointed 
toward his selection of that route as a road to escape. 

Between 11 and 12.30 the German fleet crossed diagonally behind 
the rear of the long British line, and the battle of Jutland was over, or 
nearly so, though the British did not know it. At 2.39 a.m., Jellicoe 
turned north in column. Hope reigned high in all the fighting breasts 
of his gallant officers and men. Even as late as 3.50 a.m. Admiral 
Beatty sent this message to Jellicoe, “When last seen, enemy was to 
the west, steering southwest and proceeding slowly.” The British 
knew that their losses up to that time had not been great, nor had 
those of the enemy. There was every prospect of a battle to a final 
decision in the coming sixteen hours of daylight. We, who know the 
exact figures of the losses, can put them down here. The British had 
lost only fourteen ships (out of one hundred and fifty-one), and six 
thousand six hundred men had been killed or wounded; the Germans 
had lost only eleven ships (out of ninety-nine), and three thousand 
men had been killed or wounded. The preponderance in favor of the 
Germans was due to the “partial victory” of Hipper’s fine division. 
The total hits by heavy shells from the whole British fleet had been 
one hundred; and there had been one hundred and twenty hits by the 
Germans. Up to the hour of sunset, there had been only the begin- 
nings of a great battle, although these beginnings in themselves con- 
stituted the greatest sea action into which two fleets had ever en- 
tered. The proportions of fleet strength between the two contestants 
still remained almost the same — seven to four. 
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At 3.55 a.m. of June 1, the British Admiralty sent a message to the 
Iron Duke to say that the German High Seas Fleet had arrived at 
2.30 a.m. off the Horns Reef channel. When this news was received, 
the Grand Fleet was still about twenty miles away, and to follow the 
enemy was no longer practicable. The prey had escaped. 

What the feelings of Jellicoe were and how his soul was wrung, we 
shall never know. He had been robbed of his victory by the night, 
aided by the British Admiralty. The same two agencies had enabled 
the German commander-in-chief to escape from a very dangerous 
situation. The full story of the battle, told in detail, has been written 
by each of the admirals-in-chief — that of Jellicoe with a frankness 
and unreserve which we look for in vain in the account given by 
Scheer. 

The German fleet did not dare to come out again for nearly three 
months — on August 19th — and then only to retire from its position 
off the English coast as soon as (to quote Scheer himself) it received a 
‘report from its air service that great numbers of hostile units were 
visible in a southerly direction.” 

A short time later a new chapter in the naval strategy of the Ger- 
mans was opened, and a submarine policy attracted all their energies. 





THE REFORMATION OF MEDICINE 
By G. W. HAIGH, ’07 


lero some time the medical profession have failed satisfactorily 
to serve their fellow-men. This failure was acknowledged several 
years ago in a lay periodical by an eminent practitioner and teacher 
of medicine, also an estimable sociologist, who declared that the large 
middle class of people were not receiving commensurate benefit from 
scientific medicine. It has been graphically shown recently by a re- 
port of statistics revealing the astonishingly small proportion of 
several thousand inhabitants of Illinois, who, when ill, seek advice 
from doctors of medicine; namely, a mere six per cent. Such testi- 
mony should not be unheeded in the gradual transition from an 
archaic individualistic, competitive type of practice to a competent, 
fully organized medical service. 

Now modern medicine, on account of its comprehensiveness, obvi- 
ously demands coéperation, and coéperation can be secured and 
assured only through organization. Organization of physicians has 
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not kept pace with the progress of medicine, in particular, and of 
civilization, in general, being limited to public health departments 
and to clinics and hospitals. It should be extended to cover the 
whole realm of medicine, which comprises two complementary divi- 
sions, of which one, preventive medicine, waxes as the other, cura- 
tive medicine, wanes. The fundamental problem, therefore, to which 
all others are corollaries, a problem that grows more important the 
more health is appreciated as a prerequisite to the pursuit of life and 
happiness, is what sort of organization, by unifying and correlating 
the growing and multiplying specialties of preventive and curative 
medicine, will provide for the people the best service for both pre- 
serving and restoring their health and vigor. 

Of the possible medical bodies that might furnish such service, 
there are four: a priesthood, a private corporation, a public corpora- 
tion, and a government corps. The first, a priesthood, can hardly be 
created, but must arise spontaneously through the inspiration of a 
leader and his disciples striving to effect a reform. If, on account of 
inertia, indifference, or complacency, the custodians of the health of 
the people fail too flagrantly, such an order may conceivably be en- 
gendered. Such an institution, reverting to the primitive ages when 
the priests alone possessed enough knowledge to administer to the 
sick and injured, might unfortunately, through undue emphasis upon 
the spiritualistic aspect of therapeutics, ultimately tend toward the 
gradual cultivation of the art, or easier phase, of medicine and the 
consequent neglect of the science, or harder phase. To await the ad- 
vent of any such mystic and sentimental order to reform medicine 
would be not only gross delinquency, but also rank folly. 

Private corporations or partnerships would be somewhat compara- 
ble to private group practice, which has not yet demonstrated its 
suitability for the middle and lower classes. This form of medical 
service extended to the different classes of society could with diffi- 
culty survive the initial periods of establishment because of the indefi- 
nite amount of capital necessary to enable the competing companies 
to prove their superiority over the other health agencies as well as 
over one another. They would not, moreover, eliminate the deplor- 
able waste and excessive cost of competition in a service so essential 
as one for health and accidents, in what must soon be admitted to be 
a public matter by every one who thinks that the right of his country- 
men to all that scientific medicine can offer is just as inalienable as 
their right to a free education, and by every one who believes that 
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health not only comes before education, but also concerns everybody 
throughout life. Through their direct advertising and open aggres- 
siveness private corporations would finally make of the profession a 
mere business, and though business to-day strives to improve and to 
stress its service as a primary feature, there is already too much com- 
mercialism in medicine. 

No more adaptable as a coperative system of health and accident 
service would be a public corporation corresponding to the public 
utilities supplying electricity, gas, and transportation. What would be 
the unit of area or of population allotted to each public service cor- 
poration? How would the different companies be regulated and con- 
trolled? The migratory nature of many people would preclude a cor- 
poration with a field of operation less extensive than a county. As 
county lines divide some centres of population, they would not serve 
as suitable boundaries for the separate companies. If the common- 
wealth granted an exclusive franchise to a single public corporation 
for providing health and accident service, it would have to withdraw 
from the field, itself, and to discontinue its own numerous public 
health agencies. As a matter of fact, there is no precedent whatever 
for the enfranchisement of any such public service corporation, and 
no existing institution to serve as a nucleus for its construction. 

The only means of completely and efficiently organizing the pro- 
fession for the betterment of medical practice seems destined to 
evolve from the manifold public hospitals and departments of health 
belonging to the diverse political divisions. These various units at 
present function as well as possible, but imperfectly because they are 
independent of one another and dependent upon the coéperation of 
the large unorganized members of the profession in private practice. 
They tend to disrupt private practice because hygiene, which includes 
both personal and public health, inevitably encroaches upon medi- 
cine. For the reformation of medical practice there seems needed a 
bureau of medicine and surgery. 

As a model for such a public service the medical corps of the 
United States Navy would serve admirably. This has developed 
gradually from the former system of employing individual contract 
surgeons. It has been well-nigh perfected. Its adaptability to civil- 
ians becomes manifest when it is realized that war to-day has become 
a combat of nations, of the civilian as well as the military elements. 
The former is codrdinate with the latter. A corps that keeps in health 
and on active duty the maximum number of fighting personnel, which 
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are mobile, should be more efficient when applied to the relatively 
immobile civilian groups of a state. In peace-time, at least, state 
medicine, patterned upon our naval medical bureau, need be no more 
compulsory than our public educational system, which is supple- 
mented by private schools. There is no doubt that to-day it would 
be quite acceptable to the average person, as he has already been 
partly if not wholly weaned from whatever family physician he may 
have had by the numerous specialists and by such different health 
agencies as hospitals, visiting nurses, industrial clinics, scho >| physi- 
cians, and health institutes. It, alone, would readily purge present- 
day medical practice in general of most of its sham, artfulness, and 
mystery, less euphemistically expressed, “bunk, humbug, and 
license.” : 

The high professional standard prevailing among the medical 
officers of the navy as well as those of the army and federal public 
health service, in truth, is not generally appreciated by civilian physi- 
cians and laymen. Since 1906 they have been automatically and un- 
conditionally admitted to fellowship in the American Medical Associ- 
ation; whereas civilian doctors are not eligible without meeting certain 
qualifications. Since only representative graduates in medicine enter 
these governmental services, the organizations must foster and 
maintain a grade above that of private practice. It was to be ob- 
served during the war that the regular line and other staff officers in 
the navy had full confidence in their medical officers; even those who, 
when stationed on shore near large medical centres, were officially 
free and financially able to obtain the services of eminent civilian 
doctors invariably chose the services of the naval surgeons. 

Before proceeding to describe a practical organization which would 
guarantee to all the full benefits of modern medical knowledge and 
skill and also restore the honor and prestige of doctors of medicine, 
one apparent objection to state medicine, which is alleged to warrant 
its summary condemnation, to wit, its assumed prohibitive cost, must 
be refuted. Imagine the present total expenditure upon the health of 
a commonwealth by recalling the diverse independent health agencies 
in operation in any average community; the local board of health and 
the health department of the schools; representatives of the various 
divisions of the public health department of the commonwealth, em- 
bodying contagious, mental, nervous, and industrial diseases and 
child and maternal hygiene, besides some of the federal bureaus 
duplicating the state work; state accident boards for workmen’s com- 
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pensation; private and municipal clinics and hospitals, besides indus- 
trial clinics and hospitals; police surgeons manning municipal ambu- 
lances; health centres of different kinds; Red Cross workers; insurance 
and fraternal examinations; commercial laboratories, gymnasiums, 
and institutes for health examinations; in addition, regular and irreg- 
ular practitioners among the medical and nursing profession, quacks, 
and abortionists; and finally pharmacists and distributors of patent 
medicines and herbs. It must be prodigious. Does not this very 
multiplicity of independent health agencies denote waste and ineffi- 
ciency? Would not the total cost of these actually be reduced by the 
complete organization of medicine? The inefficiency and expensive- 
ness of the service rendered even by reputable physicians and surgeons 
practicing independently is testified to by the same story of not a few 
hospital out-patients; that they have in vain sought relief from differ- 
ent physicians during the past year or two, during which they have 
been partly or wholly incapacitated from work and have spent all 
their savings, and yet have never received an examination as thorough 
as any third-year medical student working in a clinic could make or 
the benefit of a single consultation between the attendants. Surely a 
patient unable to work is entitled to the intensive study of his con- 
dition. A state organization, by guaranteeing codperation both upon 
the part of physicians and upon the part of patients, would eliminate 
much of the loss of health, time, money, and life. Moreover, as in- 
surance companies, employers of labor, school authorities, public 
health personnel and social workers could obtain all needed medical 
information from official sources, it would be unnecessary to make the 
repeated superficial and hasty examinations for which fees or salaries 
are now paid. Accident boards and judicial courts, in general, would 
be saved much expense in ascertaining the medical facts of a case. 
Compared with these expenditures of unorganized medicine the cost 
of organized medicine would prove insignificant. 

From state medicine, furthermore, would accrue two especially 
great advantages; the systematic propagation of authentic and oppor- 
tune medical information, and the combating of unqualified prac- 
titioners, all those not possessing sufficient knowledge and skill to 
treat the sick and injured intelligently, honestly, and legally. Now 
doctors are teachers in spite of the modern abuse of the word. The 
public to-day crave medical knowledge. As individuals or even as 
groups, doctors of medicine cannot ethically advertise. As a govern- 
ment body they could advertise discreetly in the form of bulletins or 
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leaflets whenever the occasion should arise. Persons presenting them- 
selves for periodic health examinations could properly be informed 
of the seriousness of the spontaneous occurrence of symptoms sug- 
gestive of cancer, diabetes, or heart and kidney diseases. Those ex- 
amined for employment could be taught the early manifestations of 
the diseases to which their particular occupations predisposed. How 
much more valuable such instruction would be than that gleaned 
from a newspaper or lay periodical! 

The second advantage arising out of state medicine would be the 
eventual eradication of most of the medical cultists and charlatans, 
who, though morally, intellectually, and educationally unfit to heal or 
to aid mankind, were never more abundant and predatory than at 
present. The medical profession has not been able to attack the prin- 
ciples and practices of the cultists without being charged with perse- 
cution and oppression; nor have members of it succeeded in saving 
their patients from the artfulness of ignorant or misguided healers. 
It is, nevertheless, a plain duty of physicians to conserve the financial 
resources of their patients in order to relieve them of as much worry 
as possible. A sick man should be protected from the quack. By 
guiding the patient along the proper channels of diagnosis and to the 
sources of the optimum treatment, state medicine would strike at the 
very heart of quackery. 

To found a state department of medicine, patterned upon the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of th®United States Navy, seems not 
only desirable but also feasible. A suggestion for such a public service 
has been previously offered by the writer in an essay on ‘How Medi- 
cine Can Best Serve,” published in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, June 11, 1925. To quote in part from that: 

... It would constitute a system of hospitals as units under the direction of 
a bureau or commission of health and accidents embracing the present de- 
partment of public health: hospitals would be classified as general, special, 
convalescent, and incurable; they would be grouped or coérdinated under 
such an arrangement that the general hospitals, varying in size according to 
the population dependent upon them, could serve as clearing houses for all 
cases. Those in medical centres would continue to offer opportunities for 
teaching and for research. Graduates from medical schools would receive 
appointments as internes in communities where they wished to settle, pro- 
vided they qualified by suitable examinations, for a period of about five years 
with pay. Positions in the service would be of different ranks, being filled by 
members of the profession of corresponding capabilities and responsibilities. 
The hospital would furnish not only house and out-patient service, but also 
home treatment, which would be supplied by those in the out-patient staffs. 
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Five to ten years might be the tenure of this grade, after which the occupant 
would be eligible for promotion to a resident physician, or to junior or house 
officer in a special hospital to train for his chosen specialty. Surgeons would 
be trained as others, only after a minimum experience in general practice. 
The specialties would include hospital administration and dentistry besides 
those generally recognized. There would be a regular hospital and nurses 
corps with training schools in both the general and the special larger hos- 
pitals. In the smaller hospitals executive positions might be held by nurses, 
in the larger, by doctors who had had the necessary clinical experience and 
who showed a preference for administrative duties. Offices in the central 
bureau would afford opportunities for such leading members of the profession 
as at present, on account of their predilection for executive duties, retire from 
practice to enter business or banking to continue better to serve their fellow- 
men. 

Under this system the emergency and night treatments would be rendered 
by the younger men under the supervision of their more experienced associ- 
ates, and when necessary or even desirable, with their counsel. In some com- 
munities those supplying the home service would be housed in the hospital 
group, in others less populous, in separate quarters with an office or surgery. 
In such cases duplicate records would be filed at the nearest general hospital, 
which would serve as headquarters for the district. The junior members in 
the field would make daily reports either by telephone or by writing; those in 
the hospitals would readily be superintended. The various reports would not 
only insure every person having a complete, continuous health record but 
also serve as goads and checks upon the personnel of the corps. Curable 
diseases and surgical emergencies would not be neglected as too often nowa- 
days, on the one hand, through the carelessness or the ignorance of the inde- 
pendent popular busy physicians not supervised by those of greater learning 
and sounder judgment and, on the other hand, through the procrastination 
of patients or their relatives possessing a false sense of economy in summoning 
help. The routine reports, also, would disclose what patients were not pro- 
gressing satisfactorily in the course or during the convalescence of their par- 
ticular ailments. In former times, when few diseases were actually curable 
and treatment was necessarily palliative, an early diagnosis was not so essen- 
tial, but in modern times, when, largely by means of codperative study and 
effort, so many are easily remediable in proportion to the promptness with 
which their causes and natures are recognized, an immediate diagnosis is 
prerequisite for successful management. Formerly, therefore, there was no 
need of control and check upon the work of the individual competitive prac- 
titioner, but to-day, such need has become imperative. So, in the care of the 
health of man already are reports and records just as important as in the ad- 
ministration of his finances. This subject of records, however, is too large to 
consider in detail, and is accordingly dismissed by reference to those in use in 
the Naval Service. 

The pay would be graded according to rank and duration of service, like 
that for medical officers in the federal services. Promotion, likewise, would 
depend upon seniority up to a certain grade, above which competitive exam- 
inations would be required. Bonuses or extra pay might be allowed those 
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engaged in such duties as teaching in medical schools and lecturing at medical 
meetings. Provision could be made both for graduate study and for annual 
vacations. There would be a retirement and pension system, optional at a 
certain age and obligatory at a higher age, permitting the older able-bodied 
members of the profession to care for the inmates of convalescent homes and 
hospitals for the incurable, as well as to serve in various administrative and 
supervisory positions. 


Such a system of closely organized medicine would furnish the 
public with a complete free medical service incorporating the public 
health departments and the industrial accident board. The conduct 
of every case would be checked. Surveys would be held upon all 
patients not discharged within a reasonable time. They would en- 
joy the full benefit of accepted scientific measures; experimentation 
would be properly controlled. The efficiency of the organization 
would decrease the amount of disability among people and reduce the 
actual expense of the service. Fewer persons would resort to patent 
medicines and to charlatans. Such an organization would impel the 
recent graduate in medicine to perform his duties carefully and faith- 
fully, for his internship would mark the beginning of his active career, 
instead of the end of an altogether too expensive and prolonged train- 
ing, and would enable him to become self-supporting several years 
sooner; it would render him subject to discipline and enhance his use- 
fulness and value to the community. It would, furthermore, remove 
distractions from outside interests of the members of the hospital 
staffs, who cannot under the present conditions afford to devote them- 
selves to their nonpaying hospital patients when their paying private 
patients demand their services; it would insure adequate health 
records for all and afford periodic physical examinations at appropri- 
ate times; it would guarantee coéperation between those engaged in 
the special branches and keep a constant check upon the quality of 
the work of the different officers. Supervision and control with pro- 
spects for promotion would, as a stimulus to effort, more than counter- 
balance the competitive feature of the prevailing type of medical 
practice; for, among those who possess enough learning, skill, and 
moral sense to qualify as doctors of medicine initiative is sufficiently 
nurtured by opportunities not so much for their own material profit 
and personal gain as for the intelligent pursuit of their profession and 
their service to mankind — not by love of self but by love of work. 
Effective codperation, so essential in a highly civilized state of man, 
would supersede the present disharmony among many of the pro- 
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fession. The close association of the members of the corps would 
stimulate study and application to their duties, so that each might 
attain the highest position for which he was best fitted by endowment 
and ability. The assured income would eliminate financial dis- 
tractions and considerations and foster among the personnel strict 
devotion to their profession. Such a system, by not only permitting 
but also encouraging every physician to pursue his vocation in a really 
intelligent and coiperative manner, would best effect the sorely 
needed reformation of medicine into a free and common, fully or- 
ganized health service. 


SELF-EDUCATION IN THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 
By JAMES F. HAMILL 


O one would question the soundness of President Lowell’s asser- 

tion in the April Forum that “an educated man is not, indeed, 
truly educated until he has acquired the power of self-direction, of 
seeking knowledge and discerning its import.” But this is a general 
statement, and, like many other general statements, its application to 
specific situations may vary according to circumstances. The princi- 
ple of self-education may be administered in one way in a small group 
and in an entirely different way in a large group. Its mode of applica- 
tion to a small group which later becomes a large group affords an es- 
pecially interesting study, and the Harvard Law School offers itself 
as an illustration of this. 

While there is necessarily a degree of self-education in every method 
of teaching, its existence was certainly not an appreciable factor in the 
early system of instruction in the Law School. The lecture method 
was employed, it was the duty of the professor to tell the class exactly 
what the law was, and the student who was best prepared for his ex- 
aminations was apparently the one who had taken the most complete 
and most accurate set of notes. 

The appointment of Langdell as dean marked the advent of the so- 
called “case system” of teaching. It was a modern adaptation of the 
Socratic method. The classroom became a place for discussion, ques- 
tions were asked and criticisms were offered. The basis of the discus- 
sion was not abstract principles of law, but specific “cases” which had 
actually occurred. This involved a study of the court decisions them- 
selves. A student no longer accepted a general principle given him ex 
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cathedra by the professor. The classroom became a laboratory where, 

by the employment of induction, every man worked out the general 
L J g 

principle for himself, on the basis of the particular cases studied and 


discussed. 

The case system had many valuable aspects. It gave the student a 
knowledge of legal principles, as did the lecture system before it, but it 
accomplished this, not by dictation and memory, but through a study 
of the ingredients that went to make up the general rules. This gave 
him a more thorough and practical knowledge of the rules and forced 
a deeper impression of them upon his memory. In addition, the 
mental habits engendered by such a system — a system requiring re- 
peated processes of logic — contributed in large measure to the ac- 
quisition of a well-disciplined mind. 

As long as the Law School was not crowded and the classroom sec- 
tions kept small, not only was knowledge acquired, but also the ability 
to deal with knowledge through the student’s own effort. The case 
system functioned admirably and self-education was to a great degree 
achieved as a result. But in recent years we have seen the conditions 
of professional schools, like the conditions of colleges and of the rest of 
the country in general, become much more complex. Because of the 
recent more widespread distribution of wealth and the recognition of 
the need of special training for the professional man, an ever-increasing 
number of students are seeking admission to colleges and graduate 
professional schools. The Harvard Law School is no exception. In 
1916 its registration was 769, in 1923 it was 1019, and at the present 
time it is 1534. Asa result of this, each section of the first-year class in 
the Law School to-day comprises approximately two hundred men. 
This requires the use of a large room where it is often difficult for 
students to hear distinctly and which is conducive to inattention. 
The feeling also that there are so many other men present who may be 
called upon to discuss a case, and who are perhaps better qualified to 
do so, gives rise to a form of mental inertia on the part of many stu- 
dents which has now made common the answer “not prepared”’ and 
which is proving fatal to the success of the case method in inculcating 
self-education. 

No longer is the classroom a place where every student educates 
himself by keeping alert and taking an active part in the discussion, and 
where he disciplines his mind by forcing it to consider the problems 
raised in the light of logic. Instead we find an unwieldy mass of stu- 
dents, eighty per cent of whom never open their mouths except when 
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called upon by the professor, and then very often only to say “not 
prepared.” They frankly expect the professor to do all the work, 
either by stating the law himself or by approving the statement made 
by a student. They consider they have had a worth-while class if they 
have understood what the professor was talking about and if they have 
been able to take satisfactory notes in legible form. 

What has happened, then, is that a situation to which the principle 
of self-education could be successfully applied by means of the case 
system has developed into a situation to which the principle can no 
longer be successfully applied through the same means. The general 
interest of the class and the general discussion arising from it have 
vanished, and in their place we have something which is closely akin 
to the original lecture method but not so effective. Under neither the 
present system nor the lecture method do students acquire self-educa- 
tion, but under the lecture method they at least obtain a definite 
knowledge of the law, while under the present system that quality of 
certainty has been largely sacrificed. 

The students realize, however, that the mere taking of notes, with- 
out corresponding mental effort of a creative sort, is not sufficient to 
get them through their examinations. Law examinations, unlike 
many examinations in college, require something more than a mere 
disgorging of a certain amount of information superficially acquired. 
They call for the ability to reason carefully and logically and to apply 
legal principles to given sets of facts. This ability cannot be acquired 
from mere “stenography” in class or “cramming” outside. Some 
method is needed whereby students can compare their conceptions of 
legal] principles, determine their validity, and apply them to hypothet- 
ical cases. Some form of actual discussion is necessary to which every 
man can make his particular contribution. It is now generally recog- 
nized by the men in the Law School that the case system does not 
provide this opportunity in large classroom sections. They appreciate 
the need for it, however, and they have originated for themselves a 
system of study which has no exact parallel in other branches of 
learning. This system is based on discussion groups. 

What is a discussion group? Reduced to its simplest terms, it is a 
small group of men organized by themselves for the purpose of dis- 
cussing at regular intervals the courses they are studying in the Law 
School. Its existence has no official connection with or sanction from 
the Law School administration, but is due solely to the voluntary 
action of the men themselves. 
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Most of the groups are organized soon after Christmas. Any stu- 
dent can take the initiative and start a group. Informality is stressed, 
and the group is based on a combination of congeniality and a feeling 
that each member can contribute something to the common stock of 


ideas and knowledge. 

Some groups comprise as many as eight men, but it is generally felt 
that three or four are sufficient. More than two points of view are de- 
sired, but too many members make the group unwieldy and retard 
progress. ‘The groups usually meet once a week or more often as the 
examinations approach. The meetings take place in the afternoons, 
as the mornings are devoted to classes and the evenings to individual 
study. Generally all meetings of a group are held in the room of one 
particular member, though occasionally cach member serves in turn 
as host. 

The value of discussion groups is threefold: 

(1) They provide the opportunity for clarifying the student’s ideas 
on any topic or topics about which he is in doubt. They supplement 
the classroom, which is felt to be too big, too impersonal, to perform 
this service for the average student. But in the discussion group he 
‘an obtain help in clearing up the little tangles in his interpretation of 
cases and lectures, and do his share in helping others in the same 
way. 

(2) They provide a vehicle for review. A student recognizes that no 
one person can see all the points of law involved in all possible pro- 
blems, and he feels that it is consequently safer for him to join a group 
than to attempt a review entirely alone. In such group reviews one 
subject (such as Contracts, Criminal Law, Property, Taxation, ete.) 
is completed at a time, so that the mental energy of the members 
will not be scattered over too many fields at once. Merely going over 
classroom notes has generally proved too tedious. Instead, groups 
usually adopt one of the two methods now in general use, or employ 
each for a certain time: (a) discussion based on definite topics or chap- 
ters in the casebook, or (b) discussion based on old examination ques- 
tions. If the “topic method” be followed, one or more topics (de- 
pending on their extent) are completed at a meeting, one particular 
member being in charge cach time, having prepared himself especially 
beforehand on the ground to be covered, and having the power to cut 
short any involved discussion. Emphasis is placed on this last point: 
it is amazing how much time can be spent in quibbling over a minor 
point. If the “question method” be followed, questions are generally 
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chosen in advance, each member preparing himself on all the questions 
before the meeting, and the questions taken up one by one by the 
members in turn, each member again having power to cut short any 
involved discussion on his particular question. In some groups the 
members prefer to discuss the questions at sight after a few minutes’ 
study of them at the meeting. The usual rule is to have all discussions 
oral in order to save time, but it is considered advisable (at least for 
first-year men) to try writing answers to old examination questions for 
a few meetings at least, limiting their time as if taking an actual ex- 
amination. Only in this way can the mind acquire the point of view of 
the June examination period. 

(3) They provide a laboratory for experiments and practice in self- 
improvement. A student may compare his general method of approach 
and his way of doing daily work with those of his classmates in the 
group, and it thus provides a source of inspiration and confidence for 
the men participating. The groups give students the opportunity to 
rub shoulders with one another intellectually: they stimulate the 
ability to think and talk about law and legal ideas, they humanize the 
law by teaching men how to use the legal jargon readily and ac- 
curately. The students remember the wise saying of Mr. Justice 
Holmes: “When men have realized that time has upset many fighting 
beliefs, they may come to believe even more than they believe the 
very foundations of their own conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas — that the best test of truth is 
the power of truth to get itself accepted in the market.” The discus- 
sion group serves as a meeting-place — a battlefield when need be — 
for ideas. Men learn to reason correctly. They become accustomed to 
subjecting their legal principles and deductions to the criticism of their 
fellow members. They learn that other people may sometimes be 
right also. 

The practical value to the student of membership in such a discus- 
sion group is proved by an interesting experiment conducted in the 
Law School last year. The idea for the experiment originated with 
Robert S. Hale, Esq. (Harvard ’91), of Boston, and the experiment 
itself was conducted by the writer under Mr. Hale’s supervision. It 
was sought to ascertain whether or not the injection of a competitive 
spirit into Law School work would improve the quality of that work. 
The feeling of competition among the Harvard Law School students 
as individuals is already so widespread and so deeply engrained that 
it was felt that it would be to light a candle beside the sun if an or- 
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ganized competition of a more or less artificial character were added. 
Whether or not anything could be gained by group competition was 
the real question. 

It was decided to hold a competition among second-year students 
organized in teams, each member of the winning team to be given a 
suitable award by Mr. Hale, and the winning team to be determined 
by the average improvement of second-year marks over first-year 
marks of all the members of the team. This was thought to be a fair 
method, since it gave as much hope to a group with a low first-year 
average as it did to one with a high first-year average. The informal 
discussion groups were chosen as the teams, and only those groups 
were admitted to the competition whose members had participated in 
the preliminary conference, since the idea was a new one and the lead- 
ers felt that it could best be tested by those who understood it best. 
Consequently, the competition got under way on February 1, 1927, 
with four groups enlisted, comprising seventeen second-year men. 
Group A, consisting of three men, had a first-year average of 72.67; 
Group B, with five men, had an average of 72.40; Group C, with six 
men, had an average of 66.84; Group D, with three men, had an aver- 
age of 64.33. 

When the smoke of the June battle had cleared away, Group A was 
found at 72.67, with neither gain nor loss; Group B had 73.00, a gain 
of .60; Group C had 68.17, a gain of 1.33; and Group D had 65.67, a 
gain of 1.34. Group D was, therefore, declared the winner. 

The above paragraphs give the hard, cold facts of the competition 
itself, divorced from all surrounding circumstances. We have yet to 
learn whether “having the competition” was the cause, direct or in- 
direct, of the improvement made by three of the four groups partic- 
ipating. 

When the competition above referred to began in February, the 
writer took care that a second competition was launched also. This 
second competition was a very interesting performance. It was a con- 
test between the four groups above referred to (as a unit) and four 
other second-year groups (as a unit) who knew nothing about any com- 
petition whatsoever. Nor were the men in the first four groups con- 
scious of their mutual adversaries. It was as if a football team went 
on the field for an afternoon’s practice, and later discovered that in 
fact it was all the time playing against an invisible team. Here we 
had, then, four groups doing their work with the consciousness that 
they were competing against one another, as contrasted with four 
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groups (designated by E, F, G, and H) who knew nothing of any or- 
ganized competition. 

The four non-competitive groups had practically the same first-year 
averages as the competitive groups. Group E, with four men, had a 
first-year average of 72.73; Group F, with four men, had an average 
of 72.35; Group G, with three men, had an average of 66.50; Group H, 
with four men, had an average of 64.42. These non-competitive groups 
came out as follows in the June examinations: Group E had 72.80, a 
gain of .07; Group F had 72.92, a gain of .57; Group G had 69.00, a 
gain of 2.50; Group H had 65.68, a gain of 1.26. 

Considering the four competitive groups as a unit, they averaged 
69.06 the first year and 69.88 the second year, a gain of .82. Con- 
sidering the four non-competitive groups as a unit, they averaged 69.00 
the first year and 70.10 the second year, a gain of 1.10. The groups 
whose members had no thought of competition in their heads showed 
an improvement of .28 over the groups whose members were avowedly 
in a competition. 

The following tabulation of the above facts may prove helpful: 


Competitive Groups Non-Competitive Groups 

1st Year 2d Year Ist Year 2d Year 
AS cs aecu xt 72.67 72.67 Re Schcawsts 72.73 72.80 
Binsceesee 72.40 73.00 Ree 72.35 72.92 
NGS c oii 66.84 68.17 Rtac st piieeion 66.50 69.00 
Re 64.33 65 .67 _ ae 64.42 65 .68 
Average... 69.06 69.88 Average.... 69.00 70.10 

Improvement...... .82 Improvement.... .1.10 


Taking the results at face value, the conclusion must be reached 
that the consciousness of a particular competition was of no definite 
value in causing improvement. True, the competitive groups made 
gains, but the non-competitive groups made greater ones. Nor can it 
be said that the competition was a material factor in such improve- 
ment as the competitive groups exhibited. The general feeling ex- 
pressed by those who participated was that group competition is use- 
ful only as it incites students to greater endeavor, greater endeavor 
is not possible in the Law School now, hence group competition adds 
nothing. 

Although it was thus determined that the injection of a competitive 
spirit into discussion group work did not succeed in improving the 
quality of the work, as was hoped, the competition at least afforded a 
basis for calculating the value to a student of membership in a group. 
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Thirty-two men in the eight groups were analyzed over a period of two 
years. The marks of the entire class were similarly analyzed. It was 
ascertained that approximately seventy-five per cent of the class en- 
gaged in some form of the discussion group. The probable marks in 
the second year of each tenth of the class were computed from the 
marks of the first year. These indicated a slight falling-off due nat- 
urally to a slightly more searching examination after the dropping of 
a large proportion the first year. Then a comparison of the marks of 
each of the thirty-two men in the eight groups with his marks esti- 
mated from his first year showed that these thirty-two men had all 
along the line made a definite gain as compared with the men not in 
discussion groups by an amount several times the probable error of the 
estimation. Briefly, a man not in a discussion group fell off, on an 
average, about one or two per cent in the second year, while if he had 
joined a discussion group he would have gained about an equal 
amount. 

So far we have seen that the case system of study in the Law School 
is not providing at the present time a satisfactory means of promot- 
ing self-education among the students, but that a measure of this self- 
education is necessary for success in the Law School, and that the 
students themselves have originated and developed a system of un- 
official discussion groups to help remedy the situation. Very few of 
the group members feel, however, that self-education is being ad- 
ministered by these groups in its most complete and most successful 
form. In the past the groups have been too spasmodic and have been 
forced to rely on a trial and error method of learning the proper way of 
working. This defect will be largely remedied in the future by giv- 
ing a manual of approved methods of group work to all first-year 
students. 

It is exceedingly doubtful, however, whether the present groups 
can ever be made agencies for self-education in its most complete and 
most successful form. If they were made a part of the Law School 
curriculum and all students were forced into groups, the compulsion 
would destroy the spontaneity which is the most important feature of 
the group at present, and with the possibility of strangers being pre- 
sent, the members would not feel as free to talk among themselves. If, 
on the other hand, the groups are allowed to remain unofficial, they 
will continue to be limited and confined by their very nature to the 
ideas and general knowledge of their members, and however free the 
discussion may be, its extent and quality will always be restricted to 
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the mental capacity of the group’s ablest member, and in some groups 
it is reasonable to suppose that this capacity will not be great. 

The case system has failed to meet the new conditions and the dis- 
cussion groups can at best provide only a partial remedy. What is to 
be done? Is it time for the case system to be sacrificed and a new 
method adopted in its place? There is no doubt that the case system 
worked well when applied to smaller classroom sections, and in con- 
sidering a substitute for it we must take care not to be led into error, as 
was Aisop’s dog who dropped his piece of meat to grasp at its re- 
flection in the water. It is well to recognize the compensating value 
of experimentation and the terrible frailty of tradition as regards edu- 
cation in the law as well as elsewhere, but as yet the case system seems 
to have no rival. As long as conditions are favorable it functions ad- 
mirably as a means of teaching law by teaching the men how to work 
out the law for themselves. The conditions in the Law School are not 
immutable. The writer is in favor of having the classes divided into a 
number of small sections as is the case now in a few of the less popular 
courses. This would restore the original usefulness of the case system 
and reanimate classroom discussion. More instructors and more room 
space would be required, but progress is being made already in this 
direction. Or if it is not feasible to divide the present large classroom 
sections, a combination method might be effected whereby two of the 
three class hours each week in first-year courses (or one of the two 
class hours in second- and third-year courses) could be devoted to the 
present mode of teaching the same large sections, but the remaining 
hour each week could be given over to a small group conference with 
the instructor, along the general lines of the “‘section meeting” in the 
undergraduate department of Harvard or the preceptorial system now 
used so successfully at Princeton. 

In both the suggested methods the advantages of the present dis- 
cussion groups would be preserved while the disadvantages would be 
obviated. There would be a small number of men alert and anxious to 
get at the heart of legal problems, but they would no longer be limited 
to the level of their own intelligence and originality. It is hoped that 
progress will be made in the general direction indicated. But until 
such steps are taken the discussion groups will remain as an inter- 
esting and unique contribution of students to their own education. 
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The Patriotism of the Autocrat 


THE PATRIOTISM OF THE AUTOCRAT 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON, '06 


( NE can regard a patriot in two lights — either as a flag-waver, 
who subscribes to the toast, now drunk in Chiteau Lapompe, 
“My Country, right or wrong!” — who travels only to find other 
civilizations inferior to his own, who loves Main Street with such 
ardor that he cannot be happy on Piccadilly, the rue de la Paix, or 
even on Unter den Linden. Or we may discover him a quieter, but 
none the less effective, lover of his country, who recognizes her faults 
as well as her good points, and seeks to do away with the former with- 
out running into superlatives about the latter — finding, perhaps, that 
superlatives in connection with such an intimate feeling are in as bad 
taste as when used in connection with one’s family, affection for whom 
may be taken for granted, even if it is mingled with frank criticism. 
Were we amateur etymologists, we might derive the word patriot 
from Pat and riot — elements not unknown on both sides of the 
Atlantic; but surely Holmes does not exhibit such Hibernian tenden- 
cies as are rather due to hatred of England than to a love of the Em- 
erald Isle. 

Once at a dinner two literati bewailed the tendency of modern 
readers to judge according to European standards, and the consequent 
aping of those standards by Ameriean writers. When another guest 
ventured mildly to suggest that this tendency was not found in 
Holmes, a minor poetess looked at him with a crushingly superior air 
and asked, “In whose homes?” II n’y avait rien 4 dire contre cela... 

Three years before the Civil War broke out, the genial Autocrat 
made his first appearance in the new Ailantic. The United States were 
still united when the Professor took the Autoerat’s place at the break- 
fast table. (No eat-and-run spirit pervaded Bostonian boarding- 
houses in those days!) Yorktown was hardly more than three quarters 
of a century in the background — little further than Appomattox is 
from us. When, in 1872, the Poet completed the trilogy, modern 
Ameriea was in its infancy — although the motor-car was not yet 
invented, the old was giving way to the new. As I write, the Cap- 
tain, for whom his father searched in the dark days of the War, is still 
actively serving his country. 

Many of the Autocrat’s dicta — timely as they were when first 
penned — apply to the America of our day. Dr. Holmes was not a 
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flag-waver, though his love of Boston is preserved in the phrase re- 
membered by those of us who still think of “the Hub.” The Koh-i- 
noor did not disappoint the Professor, who “never thought he would 
come to good” when he “heard him attempting to sneer at an un- 
offending city so respectable as Boston,” and the Little Gentleman 
personified the local pride still to be found in the capital city of the 
Bay State, which is even now not commonplace, despite the Common 
which Holmes loved. But Holmes’s patriotism was wider; did not the 
Marylander remind him that every American owns all America? 

“After a man begins to attack the State-House, when he gets 
bitter about the Frog-Pond, you may be sure there is not much left 
of him.” This is possibly ironical — it is surely humorous, although 
the Little Gentleman would not have considered it so. More seriously 
does the Professor conclude that “hanging about” one’s birthplace 
all one’s days “is a most un-American weakness. The apron-strings 
of an American mother are made of India-rubber. Her boy belongs 
where he is wanted; and that young Marylander of ours spoke for all 
our young men, when he said that his home was wherever the stars 
and stripes blew over his head.” 

Our modern patriot — who is inclined to run to the superlative — 
is bound to admire everything American, and to find almost every- 
thing foreign inferior, by hypothesis. He takes credit for natural 
beauty, emphasizing the superiority of the Rockies over the Alps, 
forgetting that the same God — or geologic process — created both. 
Holmes loved the New England elms, as he loved New England, but 
this does not exhibit his patriotism. A love of humanity — or the in- 
terest in human nature expressed in satire — transcends national 
boundaries often; but if the institutions of our country call for praise, 
we cannot forgive a foreign observer like Dickens who fails to render 
us our due, or even a compatriot who pokes fun at our esteemed 
fellow-citizen George F. Babbitt, who creates Willis Markham, or who 
suggests that George Washington was human; but we owe Holmes a 
debt for not considering us perfect —- though he loves us. 

“There is such a thing as a lean, impoverished life, in distinction 
from a rich and suggestive one. Which our common New England 
life might be considered, I will not decide. But there are some things 
I think the poet misses in our western Eden. I trust it is not un- 
patriotic to mention them.... 

“There is no sufficient flavour of humanity in the soil out of which 
we grow....1 am far from denying that there is an attraction in a 
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thriving railroad village. The new ‘dépdt,’ the smartly-painted pine 
houses, the spacious brick hotel, the white meeting-house, and the 
row of youthful and leggy trees before it, are exhilarating. They speak 
of progress, and the time when there shall be a city, with an His 
Honour the Mayor, in the place of their trim but transient architec- 
tural growths. Pardon me, if I prefer the pyramids....I may be 
wrong, but the Tiber has a voice for me, as it whispers to the piers of 
the Pons Alius, even more full of meaning than my well-beloved 
Charles eddying round the piles of West Boston Bridge. 

“Then, again, we Yankees are a kind of gypsies, — a mechanical 
and migratory race....I feel this more for others than for myself, 
for the home of my birth and childhood has been as yet exempted 
from the change which has invaded almost everything around it.... 

“Then a good many of our race are very hard and unimaginative; — 
their voices have nothing caressing; their movements are as of ma- 
chinery without elasticity or oil.” 

Is it unpatriotic to deny that we are faultless? We know we are 
not; must we pretend that we are? When a foreigner tells us we are 
not, we take umbrage; perchance the Westerner will comfort himself 
after such a passage, by recalling the fact that when Holmes wrote, a 
“Yankee” was more strictly a “ New-Englander” than now. 


Only a few of the bravest among us dare to question democracy. 
When we say that “all men are equal,” we mean rather, “I am as 
good as the next man,” than “the next man is as good as I.” Nor 
do we hesitate to consider political democracy — which has littie, if 
anything, to do with social equality — the ultimate form of govern- 
ment perfection. The character of our legislators has recently been 
the subject of newspaper witticisms — something of the same tend- 
ency to regard the common man as common even when he appears in 
legislative halls, can be found in Holmes’s definition of “‘a man of 
family”: “Four or five generations of gentlemen and gentlewomen; 
among them a member of His Majesty’s Council for the Province, a 
Governor or so, one or two Doctors of Divinity, a member of Con- 
gress, not later than the time of top-boots with tassels... .” Even in 
1858 people were beginning to look askance at Congress. 

“Your self-made man, whittled into shape with his own jackknife, 
deserves more credit, if that is all, than the regular engine-turned 
article, shaped by the most approved pattern, and French-polished 
by society and travel. But as to saying that one is in every way the 
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equal of the other, that is another matter. The right of strict social 
discrimination of all things and persons, according to their merits, 
native or acquired, is one of the most precious republican privileges. 
I take the liberty to exercise it, when I say, that, other things being 
equal, in most relations of life I prefer a man of family.”” And again: 
“No, my friends, I go (always, other things being equal) for the man 
who inherits family traditions, and the cumulative humanities of at 
Jeast four or five generations.” 

Is this undemocratic? Is it snobbish? “T still insist on my demo- 
cratic liberty of choice, and I go for the man with the gallery of 
family portraits against the one with the twenty-five-cent daguerreo- 
type, unless I find out that the last is the better of the two.” A saving 
final clause, even if the “democratic liberty of choice” seems rather 
to belong to 1858 than to 1928.... 

“What constitutes a man a gentleman?” the Professor was asked. 

“To this I gave several answers, adapted to particular classes of 
questioners. 

“a. Not trying to be a gentleman. 

“*b. Self-respect underlying courtesy. 

“ce, Knowledge and observance of the fitness of things in social 
intercourse. 

“d. £8. d. (as many suppose).” 

Is this less “democratic” than to correct diction? Holmes does 
this — delicately — frequently. “The company agreed,” he says, : 
“that this... was of superior excellence, or, in the phrase used . 
by them, ‘Fust-rate.” I acknowledged the compliment, but gently 
rebuked the expression. ‘Fust-rate,’ ‘prime,’ ‘a prime article,’ ‘a 
superior piece of goods,’ ‘a handsome garment,’ ‘a gent in a flowered 
vest,’ — all such expressions are final. They blast the lineage of him 
or her who utters them, for generations up and down.” Again: “‘No. 4 
wants something that would be of use to a practical man (prahetical 
mahn he probably pronounces it).” \ 

The landlady’s daughter “took a part in what she called a Sahbath 
school, though it was held on Sunday, and by no means on Saturday, 
as the name she intended to utter implied.” 

“When a young female wears a flat circular side-curl, gummed on 
each temple, — when she walks with a male, not arm in arm, but his 
arm against the back of hers, — and when she says ‘Yes?’ with a 
note of interrogation, you are generally safe in asking her what wages 
she gets, and who the ‘feller’ was you saw her with. 
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*“‘What were you whispering?’ said the daughter of the house, 
moistening her lips, as she spoke, in a very engaging manner. 

“*T was only laying down a principle of social diagnosis.’ 

“Tear” 

“As the ‘O’ revealed Giotto, — as the one word ‘moi’ betrayed 
the Stratford-atte-Bowe-taught Anglais, — so all a man’s antecedents 
and possibilities are summed up in a single utterance which gives at 
once the gauge of his education and his mental organization. 

**Possibilities, Sir?’ said the divinity student; ‘can’t a man who 
says Haiw? arrive at distinction?’ 

***Sir,’ I replied, ‘in a republic all things are possible.’”’ 

But Holmes — as has been hinted — does not consider that, of 
itself, office-holding creates distinction. 

“The great gentlemen and ladies of a place are its real lords and 

masters and mistresses; they are the quality, whether in a monarchy 
or a republic; mayors and governors and generals and senators and 
ex-presidents are nothing to them. How well we know this, and how 
seldom it finds a distinct expression! Now I tell you truly, I believe 
in man as man, and I disbelieve in all distinctions except such as follow 
the natural lines of cleavage in a society which has crystallized accord- 
ing to its own true laws. But the essence of equality is to be able to 
say the truth; and there is nothing more curious than these truths 
relating to the stratification of society.” 
3 “T go politically for equality, —I said, — and socially for the 
quality.” Again: “The President of the United States is only the 
engine-driver of our broad-gauge mail-train; and every honest, in- 
dependent thinker has a seat in the first-class cars behind him.” 

Holmes sees the formation of an American aristocracy — “not a 
gratid-Dei, nor a jure-divino one, but a de-facto upper stratum of being, 
which floats over the turbid waters of common life like the iridescent 
film you may have seen spreading over the water about our wharves, 
— very splendid, though its origin may have been tar, tallow, train- 
oil, or other such unctuous commodities. ... The weak point in our 
chryso-aristocracy is the same I have alluded to in connection with 
cheap dandyism. Its thorough manhood, its high-caste gallantry, are 
not so manifest as the plate-glass of its windows and the more or less 
legitimate heraldry of its coach-panels....I don’t believe in any 
aristocracy without pluck as its backbone. Ours may show it when 
4 the time comes, if it ever does come.” 

The chief ogres that Holmes attacks are also Thackeray’s enemies: 
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vulgarity and humbug. “Making believe be what you are not,” he 
says, “is the essence of vulgarity.” An aristocracy which does not 
show aristocratic qualities is a sham; a “sport”’ who has no sporting 
blood is a fraud. 

After a race for the Goodwood Cup, in which an American entry 
“also ran,”’ Holmes wrote: “Horse-racing is not a republican institu- 
tion; horse-trotting is. Only very rich persons can keep race-horses, 
and everybody knows that they are kept mainly as gambling instru- 
ments....I maintain that gambling, on a great scale, is not re- 
publican. It belongs to two phases of society, — a cankered over- 
civilization, such as exists in rich aristocracies, and the reckless life of 
borderers and adventurers, or the semi-barbarism of a civilization 
resolved into its primitive elements. Real Republicanism is stern and 
severe; its essence is not in forms of government, but in the omni- 
potence of public opinion which grows out of it.”” The supporters of 
horse-racing in America “are the Southern gentry, — fine fellows, no 
doubt, but not republicans exactly, as we understand the term, — a 
few Northern millionaires ... and the mob of sporting men, the best 
of whom are commonly idlers.. .” 

Why should we have expected to win the race? For no reason, 
save “a natural kind of patriotic feeling, which we all have, and a 
thoroughly provincial conceit, which some of us must plead guilty 
to. We may beat yet. As an American, I hope we shall. As a moral- 
ist and occasional sermonizer, I am not so anxious about it.” 

“To brag little, — to show well, — to crow gently if in luck, — to 
pay up, to own up, and to shut up, if beaten, are the virtues of a 
sporting man, and I can’t say I think we have shown them in any 
great perfection of late.” 





From manners to religion is but a step; indeed, the Professor defined 
good-breeding as “surface-Christianity.””, Nor does Holmes shrink 
{rom discussing deeper subjects than social position. “I think, gener- 
ally, that fear of open discussion implies feebleness of inward convic- 
tion, and great sensitiveness to the expression of individual opinion 
is a mark of weakness,” he writes. We of the present are perhaps 
prone either to impose our views on our neighbors, or to avoid argu- 
ment generally. 

“Ts there not danger in introducing discussions or allusions relating 
to matters of religion into common discourse?” suggested the divinity 
student. 
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«Danger to what?’ I asked. 

“*T)anger to truth,’ he replied, after a slight pause. 

**T didn’t know Truth was such an invalid,’ [ said.” 

Are we not too ready to regard Truth in that light, to-day? — 
partly because, perhaps, we confuse her with her half-sister, Propa- 


ganda, who cannot stand much discussion. 

The Little Gentleman would have religion Americanized. ‘It must 
be done! Our religion has been Judaized, it has been Romanized, it 
has been Orientalized, it has been Anglicjzed, and the time is at hand 
when it must be AMERICANIZED! Now, Sir, you see what Americaniz- 
ing is in polities; — it means that a man shall have a vote because he 
is a man, — and shall vote for whom he pleases, without his neigh- 
bour’s interference. If he chooses to vote for the Devil, that is his 
look-out; — perhaps he thinks the Devil is better than the other candi- 
dates: and I don’t doubt he’s often right, Sir! Just so a man’s soul 
has a vote in the spiritual community; and it doesn’t do, Sir, or it 
won't do long, to call him ‘schismatic’ and ‘heretic’ and those 
other wicked names that the old murderous Inquisitors have left us 
to help along ‘peace and good-will to men’!”’ 

The Autocrat, it may be remarked, was 
don’t believe in planting oaks in flower-pots.”” But he had a creed — 
it is told in two words, the two first 


‘ 


‘not a Churchman, — I 
none better and none shorter: “ 
of the Paternoster.”” (And he went to church.) “*‘No, Sir!’ cried the 
Little Gentleman, ‘when a man calls you names because you go to 
the ballot-box and vote for your candidate, or because you say this 
or that is your opinion, he forgets in which half of the world he was 
born, Sir! It won’t be long, Sir, before we have Americanized religion 
as we have Americanized government; and then, Sir, every soul God 
sends into the world will be good in the face of all men for just so 
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much of His “inspiration” as “giveth him understanding 

Was the Little Gentleman an optimist? To-day we criticize our 
neighbors for thinking independently and would not hesitate to call 
them names for voting for their candidate if we knew he was not ours! 
Was his “‘ Americanized” government rather the ideal of 1859 than the 
real? Is it the ideal to-day? Let Tennessee, let the Reverend John 
Roach Straton and the Reverend True Wilson, let Elmer Gantry 
show what “Americanized religion” has become! It is not the Pro- 
fessor’s ‘‘ Broad Church” — the description of which we shall do well 
to re-read. “Truth is invariable; but the Smithate of truth must 
always differ from the Brownate of truth.” 
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The Americanization which Dr. Holmes so sturdily represents is 
not quite the Americanization we are drifting into. He wrote before 
the Era of Standardization. He emphasized the individual, but he 
did not sacrifice his ideals. He fought for Truth, and did not confuse 
her with Propaganda, who is so powerful among us. We need to turn 
back to those days of liberty before the Civil War, when at least there 
was intellectual liberty, and Efficiency had not entered the hierarchy 
which rules us. 

For “‘Muggletonian” in the following passage, substitute almost 
any -ism rampant to-day: ~ 

“The Muggletonian sect have a very odd way of dealing with 
people. If I, the Professor, will only give in to the Muggletonian doc- 
trine, there shall be no question through all that persuasion that I am 
competent to judge of that doctrine; nay, I shall be quoted as evidence 
of its truth, while I live, and cited, after I am dead, as testimony in its 
behalf; but if I utter any ever so slight Anti-Muggletonian sentiment, 
then I become incompetent to form any opinion on the matter. This, 
you cannot fail to observe, is exactly the way the pseudo-sciences go 
to work, as explained in my Lecture on Phrenology. Now I hold that 
he whose testimony would be accepted in behalf of the Muggletonian 
doctrine has a right to be heard against it... . 

“T thought my young friend’s attitude was a little too much like 
that of the Muggletonians. I also remarked a singular timidity on 
his part lest somebody should “unsettle” somebody’s faith, — as if 
faith did not require exercise as much as any other living thing, and 
were not all the better for a shaking up now and then. I don’t mean 
that it would be fair to bother... [an] intellectual non-combatant; 
but all persons who proclaim a belief which passes judgment on their 
neighbours must be ready to have it “unsettled,” that is, questioned, 
at all times and by anybody... . 

“Besides, to think of trying to water-proof the American mind 
against the questions that Heaven rains down upon it shows a mis- 
apprehension of our new conditions. If to question everything be un- 
lawful and dangerous, we had better undeclare our independence at 
once; for what the Declaration means is the right to question every- 
thing, even the truth of its own fundamental proposition. 

“The old-world order of things is an arrangement of locks and 
canals, where everything depends on keeping the gates shut, and so 
holding the upper waters at their level; but the system under which 
the young republican American is born trusts the whole unimpeded 
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tide of life to the great elemental influences, as the vast rivers of the 
continent settle their own level in obedience to the laws that govern 
the planet and the spheres that surround it.” 

But even in Holmes’s day, there were Divinity Students who “could 
not get rid of that notion of private property in truth, with the right 
to fence it in.” Do we not try to “water-proof the American mind’’? 
Can we not learn much from the patriotic Autocrat even to-day, as he 
explains what our country should mean to us? Would not those who 
attack the American college admit the truth of Holmes’s distinction 
between the old world and the new? Should they not rather praise the 
institutions — all too few! — which seek to trust the unimpeded tide 
of life to the great elemental influences? A pint-pot cannot hold a 
quart, any more than a quart-pot can be filled by a pint; and if we 
know so much more than our neighbor, it should not be difficult to 
prove to him his error... . Are we not in danger of losing the “ Ameri- 
canism”’ which, to Holmes, was liberty? 


The genial doctor calls us a migratory race, but he recognizes the 
corollary: ‘‘We are the Romans of the modern world, — the great 
assimilating people. Conflicts and conquests are of course necessary 
accidents with us, as with our prototypes. And so we come to their 
style of weapon.” He likens the American bowie-knife to the short, 
stiff, pointed gladius of the Romans; and announces autocratically: 
“The race that shortens its weapons lengthens its boundaries.” He 
may have been thinking of Texas; but we think of the Philippines. 

Since the restriction of immigration, we have become less “the 
great assimilating people.” But the D.A.R.’s, the Key Men of 
America — who seem to have little in common with the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, the real ‘‘ key men” — and other organizations are 
trying to assimilate us, in the dictionary sense of “bringing to a 
likeness or to conformity.”” One wonders what impression the no- 
torious “black-list”” would have made on the Autocrat. 

Holmes is the interpretative patriot: he does not preach any more 
than does his contemporary, Mr. Roundabout, who is not at all 
“patriotic”? — except, perhaps, in his essay ‘‘On Half a Loaf,” where 
he lectures the Americans roundly, and takes a just satisfaction in the 
correct settlement of the “Trent affair.” Both expound somewhat; 
both are ‘‘moral surgeons”’; but we do not think of them as drawing a 
line between human nature and any national brand of human nature. 
Neither is narrowly nationalistic; both can see good abroad. 
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Holmes comes nearer to the popular conception of the “patriot” 
in his poetry. Not only does his love of college and classmates there 
find expression, but a wider and more obvious patriotism is voiced in 
his verse. ‘‘Old Ironsides”’ is known by every schoolboy; and if that 
is a poem of propaganda, it is also stirring. “Lexington” is another 
patriotic outburst; and of course he was inspired by the Civil War. 
“The Voyage of the Good Ship Union,” “Choose You This Day 
Whom Ye Shall Serve,” “Sherman’s in Savannah,” and ‘“‘The Last 
Charge” are poems of the Class of 1829; but there are many others, 
written “In War Time” for a more general public. “Never or Now,” 
‘To Canaan,” “The Sweet Little Man,” “One Country,” “God Save 
the Flag,”’ and perhaps the best known of all, “‘Union and Liberty,” 
express not only the patriot, but the father whose son was in the 
Northern army. Less warlike is “Our Yankee Girls”; more local in 
its appeal is “The Old South” (which refers to a Boston meeting-house, 
not the civilization overthrown by the War); but both show the 
patriot’s fervor. He wrote verses for all sorts of occasions, celebrat- 
ing the anniversaries of cities, universities, societies — the additional 
stanzas of ‘Hail, Columbia,’”’ he wrote at the request of the Com- 
mittee for the Constitutional Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia 
in 1887 — verses for the dedication of libraries, and for innumerable 
birthdays, festivals, and meetings. Many of these express a patriotism 
more or less wide, and even a eulogy can be sincere. But his deeper 
patriotism is in his prose. 

Was Holmes the less of a “hundred per center” because his love of 
country did not take the form of reviling those who did not agree 
with him? He had a humor that many of our “hundred per centers” 
lack; but he remains one of the most truly American writers we have. 
Beneath his satire, his fun, his sentiment (which is never sentimen- 
tality), one feels a strong love of country — and of his countrymen — 
rooted in his love of Cambridge, Harvard, Boston — his classmates 
and his friends. But with this sturdy patriotism, he teaches even us 
that which we can learn to advantage. Like Lowell, Holmes “loved 
New England — people, language, soil,” but he was free from a 
“thoroughly provincial conceit,”’ and like Lowell again, has earned 
the name of Patriot. 
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BERNARD SHAW’S SPIRITUAL FOREBEAR, 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS FILS 
By BENJAMIN MATHER WOODBRIDGE, ’07 


WO dramatists, Augier and Dumas fils, held undisputed sway in 
France during the third quarter of the nineteenth century. Both 
dealt with social problems and their names are often linked together. 
The main point of contact is the common championship of the solidar- 
ity of the family. But the temperaments of the two men are none the 
less in sharp contrast. Augier is a bourgeois bourgeoisant; he early 
abandoned romanticism in the name of good sense; his whole concep- 
tion of life is that of the middle class; his attacks are directed against 
whatever menaces, from within or from without, the status quo of that 
class; his direct forebear is the Moliére of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
and of George Dandin; his influence on posterity has been eclipsed by 
that of his turbulent contemporary, Dumas fils. Dumas is by birth an 
outsider; he is a bitter rebel against social convention, which he ana- 
lyzes and lashes in his prefaces and in his plays; his ancestors are Vol- 
taire, for whom the stage was only a rostrum; Diderot, who would 
substitute types representing professions and classes for individuals on 
the stage; Beaumarchais, his direct spiritual ancestor, from whom he 
learned perhaps the value of the scintillating preface; and finally, the 
choragus of the romanticists, Victor Hugo. His European influence 
preceded and prepared the way for Ibsen; among his descendants are 
Bernard Shaw and Brieux. Doumic says of him: “Dumas was the 
most efficient initiator of contemporary drama. He wrought, pre- 
pared, or foresaw all the reforms which have been brought about... . 
No one in our time has exercised a more sweeping influence on the 
public.” French critics are unanimously agreed on this subject and 
the comparative neglect of Dumas in America is not justifiable. 
Bernard Shaw, for the best of reasons, is glad to ignore him, but the 
little notice of the recent centennial of his birth is strange indeed. 
Both Augier and Dumas are consummate masters of stagecraft, but, 
in general, Augier’s work is marked by a serenity which conceals his 
art; Dumas is feverish, at times almost delirious, and we feel him 
straining every nerve to force social problems into plays of admirable 
technical construction. His view of life was distorted by the handicap 
of his birth, and he constantly sins against the objectivity formerly re- 
garded as essential to dramatic art. A sentence from L’Etrangére 
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gives perhaps the pithiest explanation of his attitude toward society: 
“As for man-made laws, they have already made me suffer so much 
that I no longer heed them.” 

The question of thesis plays on the stage is inseparable from any 
consideration of Dumas’s work. He regarded himself as a lay preacher 
and his sincerity admits of no doubt. “It is a question of having re- 
ceived from conscience the order to accomplish such and such an 
action,” he declares, in justifying one of his plays. But whether the 
Muses ever dictated an order for a thesis play is still a moot question. 
All will admit that there is danger in making of the theatre the hand- 
maid of sociology. Doumic has distinguished admirably between ideas 
and a thesis in drama. “The thesis,” he says, “is an abstract concep- 
tion of the mind, which precedes the invention of the incidents of the 
plot, artificially determines their combination and falsifies reality. 
The idea is only the living lesson of the incidents. It does not precede 
but follows them and evolves from them; it is the impression which a 
reflecting spectator must receive from them; it is as their natural pro- 
longation in an intelligent mind.” In other words, the thesis is an a 
priori criticism of life and a Procrustean bed; ideas are things learned 
by living. The deus ex machina was never more baneful to dramatic 
art than is its modern pendant, the thesis. 

Dumas’s theses are concerned with the relations between the sexes. 
He pleads for divorce on equal terms, for the protection of the un- 
married mother and of the natural child, for the single standard in sex 
morality. All of these questions are living issues in France to-day, and 
there is small justification for the claim that Dumas’s plays have lost 
part of their interest because the problems have been finally settled. 
A truer explanation would be that the thesis drama was something of a 
novelty to a public grown weary of Scribe’s idle sleight of hand, while 
to-day thesis plays are named legion. 

If now we turn to the plays, we shall have to note a distinct evolu- 
tion in Dumas’s conception of drama. The prefaces were written after 
his “conversion” and must not be confounded with the early plays. 
He did not begin his career as a reformer. His first dramatic effort, and 
che one by which he is best known to American theatre-goers, was, he 
says, written in a week and served as a pot-boiler. All efforts to bring 
La Dame aux Camélias into line with his later work are doomed to 
tailure. In spite of the author’s protests, the public took it, and still 
takes it, as a rehabilitation of the courtesan through love. Here then 
is a well-worn romantic theme, and something of the romanticist re- 
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mained in Dumas to theend. Yet, romantic as it is, this play and those 
immediately following are based on direct observation and experience. 
Marguerite Gautier really lived and was known to Dumas. One of his 
subsequent notes leads to the conclusion that he wrote the novel, on 
which the play is based, for much the same reasons that prompted 
Goethe to write Werther, as a milestone marking the close of one period 
of his life. Like Werther, Marguerite was destined to spread contagion 
among the author’s contemporaries and successors. There are, then, 
side by side in the play, elements of romanticism, inherited from Victor 
Hugo, and of realism, a reaction from Scribe. The first charmed and 
still charms audiences; the second undoubtedly gave the play a suce?s 
de scandale. To-day it is hard not to smile, with the author, at the 
official censorship which, for a time, prohibited presentation on the 
stage. 

Le Demi-Monde is generally regarded as Dumas’s masterpiece. It is 
distinctly in the realistic tradition, being a vivid portrait of characters 
and of a society which he had known well in his youth. In it appears 
for the first time the reasoner, mouthpiece for the author and showman 
for the audience. He is closely connected with Dumas’s later concep- 
tion of the stage as a pulpit and he is a prominent figure in the subse- 
quent plays. Yet there is no more thesis here than in Maupassant’s 
story Yvette, which deals with a similar social group. Dumas, like 
Maupassant, can feel sympathy for the prostitute reduced to vice by 
destitution, but he has only scorn for gilded sinners whose fall comes 
from self-centred idleness and boredom. 

The author’s first attempt to treat dramatically a social thesis is Le 
Fils Naturel. He felt an imperious call to tell the world that the man 
who fails to provide for the material, moral, and social well-being of his 
offspring, legitimate or not, is no less a criminal than the highwayman 
and the assassin. The author avows his predilection for this play which 
he regarded as the harbinger of a new theatrical ideal. The stage 
rightly used is, after religion, the most powerful force in the world; it is 
at least the equal of the church and its goal is the same. No one ever 
felt more keenly than Dumas the sense of crisis. Dramatic art, he de- 
clares, is standing at the crossroads; it will either degenerate rapidly 
into a mountebank show or place itself “at the service of great social 
reforms and of the great aspirations of the soul.’”” The masters of the 
seventeenth century accomplished much — they showed man as he is; 
but they left untouched the revelation of man as he is to be. The stage 
can no longer be the end but the means; art for art’s sake is a mean- 
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ingless jingle: “inaugurons donc le thédtre utile.” And the new drama 
will cease to portray individuals; its subject is “homme humanité”’; 
the dramatist is more than a moralist, he is to be a legislator. The 
stage, like the church, has “charge of souls.” 

In his eagerness to innovate, Dumas overlooked one essential of the 
art of the masters. Moliére too portrays homme humanité, but by 
means of representative and living individuals. The effort to discard 
the individual for the type leads straight to abstractions, and abstrac- 
tions, for stage purposes, have at least one fault: they are not living. 
At best they are symbols and Dumas came to rely largely on symbols 
to convey his thought. In Le Fils Naturel the father is base egoism; 
wit, of which Dumas is usually so prodigal, is too precious a thing to 
be wasted on such a creature, even to lash him; the unmarried mother 
is heroic devotion to her offspring; the son, courage and triumphant 
effort. . 

Typical examples of abstractions become symbols may be found in 
Les Idées de Mme. Aubray and in La Femme de Claude. Doumic re- 
marks of the former: “Mme. Aubray has only the form and the name 
of a mortal woman. She is rightly called a saint and an angel. She is in 
reality Christian charity come down to earth. From an idea can issue 
only reason. Hence this Camille (her son), who is born only to apply 
the ideas of Mme. Aubray.”’ — In La Femme de Claude, famous for the 
tue-la which, Dumas protests, is wrongly called a thesis, the husband 
is incarnate, spotless virtue, and incidentally such an intolerable prig 
that one wishes one could sympathize with the wife, genius of evil 
though she be. In killing her, Claude does not kill his wife nor the 
author a woman; they are crushing the Beast of the Apocalypse, and 
the law of God triumphs. 

The course of Dumas’s evolution may then be traced thus: realism, 
which, in contrast to Scribe, takes art, life, and specifically adultery, 
seriously; generalization, leading to abstraction in character drawing; 
pire symbolism, in which realism so often ends. There remains to 
examine a haunting romanticism, ever present in Dumas’s work, and to 
indicate and explain partially his attitude toward women. 

In the preface to La Dame aux Camélias, Dumas declares that there 
is a love against which all laws and arguments are vain. “Love raised 
to that power is almost the equal of virtue.” Such a passion is the 
theme of his first play: Marguerite’s fate is tragic; readers and specta- 
tors have never ceased, probably for that very reason, to place her in 
the heaven of great lovers. Jeannine, who, in Les Idées de Mme. 
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Aubray, offers the same sacrifice as Marguerite, may have lost some- 
thing of her aureole because she is immediately accepted as daughter- 
in-law. True love excuses all things, we read in a later preface, and 
this theory is expressed in the melodramatic L’Etrangére. As Dumas’s 
consciousness of his vocation as a reformer grew, he transferred the 
rights of sovereign love to maternal instinct. Devotion to offspring and 
readiness for self-sacrifice redeem unmarried mothers and render them 
worthy of honorable marriage. Dumas came to believe the sovereign 
passion between men and women so rare as to be negligible in practice; 
it remains an ideal which inclines him to harshness toward the poor 
human substitute. His reasoners are bent on harnessing the latter, and 
Bourget argues persuasively that he was incapable of love. His confi- 
dence that he can mould the world nearer to his heart’s desire makes us 
think with a smile of Meredith’s comment on a young Titan: “ Poor 
wretch, that thought to be he of the hundred hands and wage war on 
the absolute gods! Jove whispered a slight commission to the laughing 
dame; she met him, and how did he shake Olympus? With laughter?” 
— Quixotic morality, coupled with the naiveté that hounds the doc- 
trinaire, may explain, in part, the romanticism of Dumas. 

One of the author’s incarnations is De Ryons, the self-styled ami des 
femmes. Among his chief aims is to protect women and he is very sure 
of understanding them. Yet it may be doubted whether the modern 
woman would accept him as her champion. For modern woman ad- 
mits no need of protection, no inferiority to man, and Dumas’s whole 
philosophy of sex is based on the theory of her essential inferiority. 
He declares brazenly that she is the one thing in creation which God 
left to man to perfect. By man she is moulded for good or for evil. 
Dumas noticed signs of woman’s emancipation from this tutelage ard 
raised a cry of alarm. I have said that he possessed a keen sense of 
crisis. If we take literally the preface to La Dame aux Camélias, we 
must revise the received opinion that Marguerite’s profession is the 
oldest in the world. She and her class, shouts the author, constitute a 
new danger which is rising to threaten society. Dumas seems to have 
seen in the emancipation of women a war to the knife between the 
sexes, a war in which woman’s arm would be prostitution, and the 
result the destruction of society. The French are still inclined to take 
this view. Dumas saw that women were treated with grave injustice, 
and was aware that a revolt was justifiable. He would remove the 
causes of discontent and establish a fairer understanding of woman’s 
true réle. The modern woman will perhaps retort that time has already 
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proved that réle larger than Dumas was willing to grant and that the 
danger he foresaw is no greater now than a thousand years ago. 

And yet Dumas is the forerunner; his is the voice in the wilderness, 
and our contemporary dramatists are often ungrateful disciples. They 
can never pass him in audacity, for they are led by the time-spirit 
which he did much to create. 


JUDAH P. BENJAMIN 


HE following article was written in 1887 by the late Gustavus H. 

Wald, Yale, ’73, Harvard Law School, ’75; author of the Amer- 
ican editions of Pollock on Contracts, and for several years the Dean 
of the Cincinnati Law School: 

One morning in July in the year 1881 I turned the corner of Fleet 
Street and, continuing until nearly opposite to where the old Temple 
Bar stood, found myself at the entrance to the Middle Temple. 
Lamb’s Court in the Temple was my goal, for it was there that Mr. 
Judah P. Benjamin had his chambers. 

I had a letter of introduction to him from Mr. Jonas, who at that 
time occupied the seat in the United States Senate once filled by Mr. 
Benjamin. 

Ringing the bell of his chambers, the door was opened and I en- 
tered a large and barely furnished room, whose sole occupant, a clerk, 
asked my business. I told him that I wished to call on Mr. Benjamin, 
not by way of business, and handed him my letter, with which he dis- 
appeared into an adjoining room. In a few moments he returned, 
saying that Mr. Benjamin would see me, and ushered me into the 
latter’s presence. 

The sanctum was in no way remarkable, unless, perhaps, for its 
shabbiness. On entering, Mr. Benjamin advanced and offered me his 
hand. His face disappointed me greatly. He was, I should judge, not 
more than five feet five inches in height, with a considerable protuber- 
ance of stomach, a round, smooth-shaven, fat face, and lips which 
indicated to an observant person, much more surely than any nose 
could have done, his race. He was just about leaving for the House of 
Lords, where he had a cause to argue, and invited me to accompany 
him, an invitation which I gladly accepted. The argument, however, 
was a disappointment. The case was one which a litigious Scotch- 
man insisted on fighting out, the question being whether the public 
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had a right to play golf on a certain green. It all turned on points of 
Scotch real estate law, of which I knew nothing. The plaintiff had no 
earthly interest in the matter except to prove to his neighbors that 
they were wrong, and I never knew how the case ended. 

Mr. Benjamin invited me to call on him again for a day named, to 

accompany him to be present at the hearing of a cause before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This courtesy was prob- 
ably due to his knowledge of the friendship existing between my- 
self and Mr. Frederick Pollock, in the chambers of whose uncle, 
Baron Pollock, Mr. Benjamin had served his time as a student before 
he could be admitted to the English bar. I called according to ap- 
pointment and we drove in a hansom to the Privy Council building. 
There Mr. Benjamin’s man met us, and I observed that Mr. Benja- 
min’s physical condition was of such weakness that he required his 
valet’s assistance in taking off his coat and putting on his robe and 
bands. The Privy Council is the court above all others in Christen- 
dom, in which one can practice law like a gentleman. It is the court 
of probably the widest territorial jurisdiction in the world, being the 
final court of appeal of the entire British Empire other than Great 
Britain and Ireland. The case on trial was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of the court of last resort of Canada. The question for determin- 
ation was the constitutionality of a law passed by the Canadian 
Parliament. The Dominion of Canada, unlike England, has a written 
constitution. In a discussion of this kind Mr. Benjamin, of course, 
had English lawyers at a great disadvantage, and his argument was 
more than anything else like an authoritative statement to the 
judges of the law applicable to the case. The court did in the end 
decide the case in his favor. 

English lawyers are much less emphatic and vehement in argument 
before a court than are American lawyers. But no lawyer whom I 
heard in England was so absolutely impersonal as Benjamin. On 
both occasions when I heard him he seemed to represent not his 
client, but abstract justice, the law; he appeared for Themis. Never 
raising his voice above the conversational tone, making no gestures, 
apparently having no personal interest in the event of the matter in 
hand, he stated his views upon the subject under discussion so easily 
and so quietly that no one not interested in it would have been moved 
to pay any attention. But any one following him while he spoke 
would be ready at once to declare that the traditional belief that the 
law is difficult, obscure, or uncertain is false. As he spoke all uncer- 
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tainty seemed to vanish; there appeared to be but one view which 
could in reason be accepted, and that view was presented so simply 
and clearly that it seemed that any boy of ten years of age could not 
fail to grasp it. No one familiar with the work will dare deny that the 
author of Benjamin on Sales was a lawyer of consummate learning, 
but more than to his learning, I am convinced, he owed his success 
at the bar to unequaled capacity for lucid statement. His manner of 
argument did not seem to be an effort to persuade, but simply a 
shedding of light upon a matter which had been wrapped in dark- 
ness, 

This court, of which I have already said that it is the court of widest 
jurisdiction in the world, presents the singular anomaly of not having 
any authority to pronounce any judgment whatever. In theory its 
members are merely a body of gentlemen selected by the Queen by 
reason of her personal confidenee in them. It is to her all appeals 
heard by them are directed, and, consequently, they never reverse or 
affirm any judgment, but only advise Her Majesty that she should 
do so, and she always follows their advice. Carrying out this fiction, 
the chamber is not fitted up after the manner usual with courtrooms; 
the judges sit at a large table; they wear neither robes nor wigs; 
there are no tipstaves or usual court functionaries, but only liveried 
servants. Toward noon the judges intimated that they desired to re- 
tire for lunch, and thereupon left the room. Mr. Benjamin beck- 
oned me to follow him, and all of the counsel in the case crossed 
the hall into another room, where a table had been spread for the 
party, and we sat down to lunch. The party consisted, besides Mr. 
Benjamin and myself, of Mr. Bethune, a Canadian lawyer; Sir John 
Holker, afterward a judge of the Court of Appeals; and Sir Farrar 
Herschell, the Solicitor General, and now Lord Chancellor. As at 
this club, both wine and beer were served with the lunch. While 
smoking and chatting at table, word was brought in that the judges 
were ready to go on, and thereupon we returned to the courtroom, 
where the argument was resumed and concluded, after which I drove 
back with Mr. Banjamin to his chambers. 

Speaking of the practice in England, he said: “I suppose that the 
lawyers in America think we make much less money here than they 
do, because you don’t hear often of large single fees in cases here as 
you d> on the other side, but I have done quite well. Now I practice 
only in three courts, the Court of Appeals, the Privy Council, and the 
House of Lords; I take no brief accompanied by less than fifty 
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guineas, and generally none marked less than one hundred guineas. 
As I try no cases at nisi prius, and so, of course, get my cases on a 
record made up, I have simply to prepare the law applicable to a fixed 
state of facts, and that I can do in most cases overnight. From the 
time each case of mine is called until the argument in it is concluded, 
I receive in it a refresher of ten guineas a day. As I can be in only 
one court at a time, while I am engaged in a case in one of the courts 
my refreshers in a case or cases in one or both of the other courts are 
running on. And what is the most delightful thing about the practice 
here is that I never have to talk to, or even see, a client. My terms 
are known, and solicitors either choose to employ me on them or they 
don’t; of course, there is no such thing as bargaining about fees.” 

Speaking of the Supreme Court of the United States, I men- 
tioned that our local bar had recently furnished a member of that 
court in the person of Mr. Stanley Matthews, though we had nearly 
failed, as his nomination was confirmed by a majority of only one 
vote. “To whose seat did he succeed?” asked Mr. Benjamin. “To 
Mr. Justice Clifford’s,” I answered. “Why, that is a remarkable 
coincidence,” said he. “I was in the Senate when Clifford’s name 
was sent in; the President sent for me and told me that there would 
be great opposition to Clifford’s confirmation, and that he depended 
upon me to see to it that his nomination was confirmed. I used my 
utmost endeavor, and when the vote was taken it resulted in con- 
firmation by a majority of just one vote.” ! 

As an instance of Mr. Benjamin’s sense of personal dignity, I was 
told that on one occasion when arguing in the House of Lords, upon 
his announcing a proposition, the Lord Chancellor, in a tone of voice 
not intended for Benjamin’s ear, exclaimed, “Nonsense!” Without 
a word Benjamin, who had heard the exclamation, picked up his 
papers and left the chambers, and it was only after the Lord Chancel- 
lor had sent for him and apologized to him, that he would consent to 
say another word in the case. On his retirement from practice, a din- 
ner was given in his honor. Giving an account of it, the English legal 
periodical, Pump Court, said: “A brilliant assemblage of some of the 
brightest intellects in the kingdom assembled in the Inner Temple 
Hall on the last day of June, to do honor to the intellectual greatness 
of one man. Illustrious representatives of the bar from England, 


1. was mistaken when I told Mr. Benjamin that Mr. Justice Matthews was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Justice Clifford; Judge Matthews succeeded Mr. Justice 
Swayne. The coincidence mentioned, therefore, fails. 
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Scotland, and Ireland came to pay respect to the gentleman whom 
two great nations may equally claim as their own.” 

Benjamin’s achievement as a lawyer I regard as the greatest ever 
accomplished by any man of whom I know. Remember, he was 
trained originally in the civil, not the common law; yet he absolutely 
mastered both systems. When he was nearly sixty years old, he found 
himself, in 1865, in England without a penny, the few thousand dol- 
lars which he took with him to that country having been lost in the 
failure of the banking house of Overend, Gurney & Co. Earning a 
subsistence by writing for the newspapers, he set himself to work 
upon his great treatise on the law of sales, at the same time entering 
upon his duties as a bar student. Beginning a new career at an age 
when most men are getting ready to retire from labor, in a foreign and 
conservative country, and in the most conservative profession of that 
country, he retired from the practice in 1883, admittedly the equal of 
any lawyer in England, and by many considered without an equal. 


LITTLE TALKS WITH GEORGE EFFENDI 
By JOHN C. PHILLIPS, ’99 


G EORGE was a dapper little Syrian whom we picked up in 
J’ Khartum. He stood about four feet, eleven inches in his shiny 
little black-and-tan riding-boots, and was chiefly remarkable for the 
variety of his wardrobe and the Syro-Hebraic-King-James-First style 
of his English. Really, I suppose George was not a bad fellow, but 
he was somewhat out of his atmosphere bumping along atop of a 
rocking baggage camel headed out into the blue. At times he was 
distinctly annoying. 

On the other hand, we, the tourists, as we appear in these little 
dialogues, were a source of unvarying astonishment to George, for, 
according to him, we never followed any of the hallowed traditions of 
camel travel, and were always messing about when we should have 
been taking a siesta. As for himself, George was very busy during the 
afternoons pressing his “clothés,” as he called them, or polishing his 
little toy boots. To him we must have appeared a restless, disrepu- 
table pair of vagabonds, wholly beyond the pale and lacking all the 
decencies of the British officer. His efforts were chiefly concerned 
with trying to keep the caravan at a leisurely pace so that he would 
have ample time to look after his own little creature comforts. 
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The conversations which follow were jotted down while still fresh 
in our minds, and even now, after these many years, I receive at 
Christmas from the “younger tourist” a card with camel pictures 
upon it and underneath a legend somewhat as follows — “Do you see, 
sir, what the camel men they are saying?” — a favorite retort of 
George effendi’s. 


Scene: Faletta Village. 
Time: Time for lunch. First day out. 


Tourists (both desperately hungry, having had nothing to eat for twenty- 
four hours) — George, for God’s sake, rush us some grub. 

George —What, sir? Lunch, sir? Sir, did you not know that we 
never cook food while we are traveling? It is always like this in the 
Sudan. 

Elder Tourist — Come, George, we don’t intend to die here nor to 
follow any Sudanese customs. Light a fire quick! 

George — Or-right sir. 

(Cugales, the hapless Greek, and Yabel, the terrible Turk, are pre- 
sented with a new axe. They look at it in awe, both having re- 
ceived their boy scout educations in a Turkish coffee house.) 

Yabel — Gobble gobble ma-fish. 

Cugales — Gobble gobble — 

(They walk slowly up to a large tree and Yabel hits it gently with the 
blunt end of the axe. Nothing happens, so Cugales has a try. 
After a while the head of the axe falls off.) 

Elder Tourist — George, for Heaven’s sake, where did you rake up 
two such dead heads as these? We had better discharge them on the 
spot. 

George — Oh, sir, they are poor men. They will be of great use to 
us. See how obedient they are, sir. They are doing or-right, sir. Sir, 
they are poor men, they can do no more. 

Tourists (rather surprised) — Ah. 

George — The cook, sir, he has nothing. How can he cook for us? 
When we arrive to Singa, then we will eat, sir. 

Tourists — How about lunch to-morrow? 

George —I have prepared for you, sir. Some cham, some raisin, 
some cheese, also six eggs. Sir, shall I increase the eggs? 

Tourists — Yes, by all means. 
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Scene: Um Orug Isle, 9 p.m. 


Enter George 


George — Sir, to-night we have been in great danger. 

Tourist — How’s that, George? 

George — The Boofolo, sir. Have you not seen them, sir? When I 
saw those Boofolo I said to myself, it is finish by me. My life it is done 
— but for myself I do not care any more. 

Tourist — Was it as bad as that, George? 

George — Sir, you do not know these animals. They are very dain- 
gerous. Sir, did you not see me in the front of the caravan when the 
Boofolo came upon us? The others were all afraid and run away, but 
I said to myself, what is the use of running away? Our lives, they are 
nothing. This is a miserable life, sir. 

Tourist — George, where is Abdullah? 

George — He has a strong fever, sir, and we left him back at the last 
camp. Ah, here he comes now. (George departs.) 

George (returning) — I have just now seen Abdullah. He is sleeping 
and he has still a fever. As he is coming he has met the Boofolo, and 
he has become very fearful. Even the Catambour [a large antelope] 
which runs from the small boy, it has turned its face towards him. He 
has been in great danger, sir. 

Tourist (with rising inflection, picking up a large club) — George, I 
have the medicine that will cure the strongest fever. Tell Abdullah 
that he can wait on us now. 

Enter Abdullah, continuing his duties much better than before. 


Scene: The tourists at supper in camp. 


Enter George — in khaki suit and brown top riding-boots. 


George (in apologetic tone) — Sir, I hope you will excuse me for men- 
tioning these things. Just now Shaban has said to me, just now he has 
said it, sir. He has said to me, Now we are in a dangerous country. 
(Jeers from the tourists.) You do not know the Sudan, sir. There are 
many wild animals here, sir. Sir, I must tell you there was a Mr. 
Armstrong, sir, a very brave man, who was seeking danger, sir, like 
yourselves. He has killed many lions, always by one shot, sir. But 
now, sir, the lion has killed him, when his gun became broking. I 
think, sir, when you go to hunt by the lion or the elephant I must go 
with you to protect you, sir. (Loud guffaws from the tourists.) 
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Elder tourist — But, George, you cannot walk. 

George — Oh, yes, I can walk very well. Once in Mongalla I have 
been sleeping under a tree by the night time, and the white ants have 
eaten my shoes, sir, and I must go all the day walking without shoes, 
sir. Also, sir, one thing; I have received from the Intelligence Depart- 
ment at Khartum that your lives are under my responsibility, so I 
think, sir, I must have a rifle and go with you. Is it not better, sir? 

Both tourists — No, no. 

George — Sir, I do not care for my own life. Iam finished from it. I 
am only thinking of you, sir — myself I do not care what becomes of 
me. My life, sir, it is nothing. Once in Mongalla I have met the ele- 
phant, and while he was coming to me, sir, I have fired eight shots at 
him on the island. Then, sir, my life was in great danger. Sir, when 
you shoot the elephant, he will never leave you. Sir, when I was in 
Mongalla one time, I was hiding between the grass, sir, when I saw 
the boofolo coming to meet me, and I climbed a large tree and shot 
him. Sir, I am a Shikari like Shaban. 

Elder tourist — Well, well, I'll think it over, George. 

George — Do you wish anything more, sir? 

Elder tourist — No. 

George — Good night, sir. 

Tourists — Good night, George. 


Scene: Rest House at Abu Zor. 
Time: 7.45 A.M. 


Elder tourist — George. (No answer.) George! 

George — Sir? 

Elder tourist — Are the camels ready to start? 

George (putting head out from blanket) — Yes, sir. Just now I have 
sent for them. (Aside.) Ta Ali Giel Gamel Hina. 

Ali — Harder. 


(Interval to 8.15.) 


Elder tourist — George, where in hell are the camels and why aren’t 
the loads tied? 

George — I think, sir, we cannot go to-day, it is too cold to start 
now. The camel men are all grumbling, sir. They say the camels can- 
not graze by the night time. They must take their rest to-day, I think, 
sir. 
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Elder tourist — What is this — a picnic for the camel men? 

George — I do not know, sir. Perhaps it is better that I bring them 
and let you threaten them, sir. They are not afraid of me. 

(Enter camel men standing in a row) — Blub blub gobble, ma-fish, 
gamel gamel. 

George (with large smile) — Do you see, sir, what the camel men are 
saying? They are saying, sir, you are killing the camels. 

Tourists — But, George, they have had two days’ rest. 

George — I don’t know, sir. Sir, a new idea has occurred to me. 
We shall reduct one guinea from their wages when we arrive to 
Khartum. (Bubbling between George and camel men.) 

George — A good idea has been told me by the camel men. Near 
here, sir, the camel men have seen the refuse of an elephant where he 
came to water last night ten yards from our camp. I think it is better, 
sir, that we should stay here all day so that you may take your rest, 
and Shaban will go to see if they are near. Then we shall go all the 
night marching, sir. This is the custom, sir, of the Sudan. 

Tourists — Call Shaban and ask him about the elephant. 

(Enter Shaban, a very black negro, naked except for a pair of plaid 

highland breeches.) 

George — Bubble gobble feel Kateel. 

Shaban — Aiwo ma-fish. 

George — Do you see, sir, what Shaban is saying? He is saying, sir, 
that the camel men have heard a crocodile. The elephant, it is only 
by chance, sir. When we arrive to Um Orug, there, sir, there are 
many, like the gazelle, sir. (Grunts of acquiescence from Shaban.) 

Elder tourist (leaping to his feet and brandishing a camel whip) — 
George, the camels will start in fifteen minutes. 

George — Orr-right, sir, just now they are coming, sir. 

(Cries of Ya Ali from all the helpless members of the caravan. 
Abdullah slinks to the background. Abdul, the tent boy, hobbles 
off on one leg carrying a dirty towel.) 

George — I think we will start now and you will go ahead, sir. 

Tourists — Any lunch for us in the panniers? 

George — Yes, sir, just now I told the cook. (Cries of Ya Owsta — 
reply of ma-fish.) 

George — Orr-right, sir; I am preparing for you some bread, some 
cham, some raisin, some chocolate. Is it enough, sir? 

Tourist —Isn’t there any meat left from the reed buck of last 

night? 
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George — I am sorry, sir, but Ali is saying that there was very little 

left and he ate it. He did not think you cared for it. 

Tourists — All right, but don’t forget the salt and pepper. 

(Lapse of three hours. All the camel men are discovered sitting in a 
circle eating lunch, the camels wandering off among the thorn- 
trees, partly saddled. Enter tourists carrying three dead sparrows.) 

George — Sir, the camel men are saying now it is too late to start. 

They are afraid the camels will fall down, sir, it is better that we 
should not start before four o’clock. 

(Screams of fury from the tourists. Camel men all rise to their feet 
except the red man, who continues eating undisturbed with a 
broad smile on his face. Caravan under way at ten o'clock. Tour- 
ists completely exhausted — Alarm watch was set at 4.30 A.M.) 


Scene: Fazogli, 4 P.M. 
Tourists skinning birds. 
Enter George 


George — Sir, a new idea has occurred to me. I think we shall have 
one book for the camel men’s accounts, one for the servants’, one for 
the provisions, and one for the collection of the ethnological. On each 
one, sir, I will make a number, and in the book you will write down 
place, material, manufacture for each one, sir. 

Tourists — Very well, we will begin now. 

George (bringing in one crooked stick) —'This is number one, sir. 
(Writes.) Name — Swashbash — material, higlig wood, manufacture, 
from a bent stick — tribe, Fong tribe. 

; Tourist — What is this Fong tribe? 

George — Oh, sir, do you not know about the Fong tribe? — it is 
famous in the Sudan, sir. Four hundred years ago, sir, they came from 
Mecca to Kordofan and Dongola, and after arriving to Gondokora, 
they returned to Fazogli and married the Berta tribe. Now, sir, they 
will go back to Mecca. 

Tourists — Ah, can it be? 

George — Yes, sir. Very well I know these things, for I have now 
written a history of the ethnology of the Sudan which I have shown 
Mr. Welcome, sir. He has said to me he was much interested and 
hoped I would not publish it yet. 

Tourist — Where is No. 2? 

George (producing another stick) — Here, sir, I think is a doplicat, 
and you will not require it. Is it not so, sir? 
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Tourist (examining No. 1) — Where is the label gone? 

George — I think, sir, it is become loose. We will not do any more 
to-day, sir, but to-morrow after you have taken your rest, we will 
finish. 

(Enter Ibrahim in great excitement) — Bubble bubble gamoose 
kateer hellas, et cetera. 

George (eyes popping) — Sir, have you between your rifle cartridges 
some very strong shots? This man is saying that the camel men have 
seen the trail of a lion not more than a year old. The camel man is say- 
ing that you will shoot an oribi, sir, and stand him up with sticks so he 
will look like alive, and you will hide in a cunning place between the 
grass. When he comes to drink you will shoot him by the 4-naught-5. 

Elder tourist — Good plan. Come, we shall go there. 

Exeunt. 


Scene: Tourists finishing their soup. — 6.30 p.m. — Erifa el Dik. 
Shift of wind from the camels. 

Elder tourist — George! 

George — Sir? 

Elder tourist — Where in hell is that crocodile? I told you to throw 
it in the river last week. 

~ George — Yes, sir. It is far, sir. (Sniffing.) I think the Lcrd [Lord 
Villiers] must have been here, sir, and killed some animal here. 

Elder tourist — Hell, no — it’s that camel. (Thrusting food aside 
and gulping.) We must fix it up at once. Bring it here. 

(Enter old camel man dragging lethargic camel, maggots writhing in its 
side, in a plaster of wet dung.) 

Elder tourist — Hot water — Moia — what in hell is hot in Arabic? 

George — Ya Ousta — Moia Soken. 

Elder tourist — Bring the medicine chest! (Dissolves beautiful blue 
pill to joy of spectators.) 

George — I think, sir, both the camel and the horse will die, and the 
donkey when he has smelled the camel will become sick too. They 
have told me so, sir. 

Old Cameleer — Bubble, bubble, ma-fish, moia. 

George — Do you see, sir, what he is saying? — it is better, sir, to 
leave these small white animals and they will cure the camel. 

Elder. tourist — Hmm. P’r’aps. Take it away. I think I'll finish 
dinner and write an article for the Journal of Medicine on “The Mag- 
got Cure for Camel Sores.” 
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(After dinner. Enter George holding hand to forehead and with a 
well-simulated stagger.) 

George — Sir, have you between your medicines a strong perch? 

Elder tourist — No, there are some in the river, I think. Didn’t I 
lend you my big hook? 

George —I mean for myself, sir, for my stomach (rubbing his 
stomach). I have a very strong fever, sir, and my finger is become 
swolling under my arms, sir. 

Elder tourist (assuming serious air) — That sounds serious. I hope 
you may not lose your arm, George. 

George (in terror) — My soldier is hurting me so I cannot take my 
rest. 

Elder tourist (handing out cascarets) — Well, take this and bring 
some hot water. 

(Shadow in the background — Shadow of Mud the camel boy.) 

George — Sir, this boy would like a pill too, he is saying that he has 
been all the night walking. 

(More pills — shadow in the background and quadrupedal shuffle. 
Ali, rolling the whites of his eyes and dragging donkey.) 
George — Have you seen, sir, this donkey? 
(Tourists examine his arched and putrifying back.) 

George — The saddle has harmed him, his back is become very 
badly, sir. I think it is finished by him, so we cannot go to-morrow. 
I think we will depart him from the caravan. There is one thing 
more, sir; Ali is saying he has a very bad fever. Give him also the 
keneen and a strong perch. 

Elder tourist — Well, good night, George. 

George — Good night, sir. 
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ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE 
By R. B. MERRIMAN, ’96 


RCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE was born in Boston, March 6, 

1866, the third child of Joseph Randolph Coolidge, 1 ’54, and 
Julia (Gardner) Coolidge. His ancestors for many generations back 
were almost without exception of Massachusetts and Virginia stock; 
the best blood of the Bay and of the Old Dominion flowed in his veins. 
He was a great-great-grandson of Thomas Jefferson. 

Much of his boyhood was spent in Europe. He was there between 
the ages of four and five, during the Franco-Prussian War; and he 
used to be fond of telling a story of how the sight of a company of 
soldiers at a railway station raised his childish hopes that he might pos- 
sibly witness a battle. Such experiences as this, coupled with an in- 
herited tradition of wide and varied reading, caused him to devour, 
at an unusually early age, the standard historical and biographical 
works: he studied the great scenes and heroic deeds of the past, from 
mythological times down to the most recent periods, until they be- 
came a part of his very being. His passion for reading made him rather 
a recluse in his early days; and it was further stimulated and directed 
by the late William Everett, ’59, under whom he passed the last two 
years of his preparation for Harvard at the Adams Academy in 
Quincy. He often said in his later years that he had never been quite 
able to get over his boyish terror of his old schoolmaster; but the fact 
remains that Everett used to speak of him as one of his favorite pupils. 

He entered Harvard with the Class of 1887, and had a happy and 
busy undergraduate career. In his freshman and senior years he won 
the featherweight wrestling championship in the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium, and in his junior year the featherweight boxing: ‘‘ whether he 
was skillful or not,” writes a classmate, “I am not enough of an au- 
thority to know, but he certainly had a knack of making things very 
uncomfortable for his opponent.” His chief triumphs, however, were 
academic: “He said once in his sophomore year (in which his average 
mark was 83 per cent) that he found that his scholastic standing was 
not what he thought it ought to be,” and resolutely set to work to im- 
prove it: the result was that he raised it to 93 per cent at the end of his 
junior year, and graduated with a summa cum laude in history. One 
feat which he accomplished in his senior year is too characteristic to 
be omitted. He needed a high grade in History 12 (modern European 
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history) in order to win final honors in that subject: but he was also 
exceedingly anxious to take Italian 4, Professor Norton’s course on 
Dante, which was at that time a half-course running through the whole 
year, and which unfortunately came at the same hour as History 12. 
He accordingly asked and received permission to cut History 12 when 
it conflicted with Italian 4; but he succeeded, after attending less than 
half the lectures in the course, in passing it with a grade of 90 per cent. 
“His determination to master thoroughly the task in front of him” 
was unquestionably “the basis of all his success.” 

At the end of his senior year he definitely determined to fit himself 
for the life of a scholar; and it was chiefly with this idea in mind that 
he passed most of the next six years in Europe. He studied at Berlin 
and at Paris, and took his doctor’s degree at Freiburg in Baden in 
1892 with a thesis on “The Theoretical and Foreign Elements in the 
Constitution of the United States.” But his life during this stage of 
his career was by no means exclusively academic. His family tradi- 
tion and upbringing gave him access to diplomatic circles; he was 
private secretary to his uncle, T. J. Coolidge, ’50, when the latter was 
Minister to France, and also secretary of the American legations at 
St. Petersburg and Vienna; and his experiences in these different posi- 
tions strengthened the tendency, which he had already begun to show, 
to turn his attention to the most recent periods of history and inter- 
national relations, and perhaps even more to that of modern politics. 
Yet when he returned to Harvard as instructor, in the autumn of 1893, 
it was in a general rather than a special course that he made his first 
reputation. By the generation of Harvard men comprised in the 
classes of 1897 to 1908, Coolidge will always be chiefly remembered in 
connection with History 1. 

He gave the course regularly, three times a week, first in Lower 
Massachusetts and afterwards in Sanders Theatre, to classes of from 
300 to 450 men, and covered the whole of European history from the 
fall of the Roman Empire down to the French Revolution. Much 
more devolved on the lecturer in those days than at present; for the 
outside reading was nowhere nearly as extensive or as well organized, 
and the assistants were fewer and less competent than they are now. 
It would be affectation to pretend that the teaching of a class as large 
as that was Coolidge’s forte; his manner and intonation were peculiar, 
and he often packed his lectures with more facts than freshmen could 
possibly assimilate. On the other hand, he gave his pupils an excel- 
lent foundation on which to build; he told them those famous stories 
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of the great figures of the past which used to be considered part and 
parcel of a gentleman’s education, but which to-day are often found to 
be a sealed book even to the specialist; he insisted on promptness, good 
manners, and good order on the part of his students, though he some- 
times had to fight to maintain them. To those who were really inter- 
ested and wanted to read more widely than the course demanded, he 
was always ready to give encouragement and advice. His rooms — 
first at Ware 15 and later at Randolph 4— were always open to them; 
and they flocked thither in constantly increasing numbers. His long 
and prominent connection with the Administrative Board, and still 
more his membership in, and finally chairmanship of, the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, further served to enlarge his ac- 
quaintance and his influence. Indeed it would probably be safe to say 
that twenty-five years ago he was — next to Dean Briggs — the best- 
known figure in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to the undergraduates 
in the University. 

A brief word should be inserted here about several admirable 
changes in the social life of the College which were, to a great extent, 
the product of his influence. Himself a member in his student days of 
one of the most prominent of the undergraduate clubs, he had had 
ample opportunity to observe the workings of the system from within 
as well as from without, and was fully aware of the need as well as the 
difficulties of reform. Realizing that the main source of trouble was 
the extreme smallness of the proportion of Harvard undergraduates 
who had any club life at all, he set himself to work, with rare tact and 
skill, and with a constant realization of what was practicable and what 
was not, to do what he could to remedy the situation. He was in large 
measure responsible for the creation of several new clubs, and for the 
“going final” of others which had not been so before — long steps, 
both of them, toward the attainment of the desired end. The club 
system at Harvard is by no means perfect to-day, but it is vastly 
better than it was thirty years ago; and it is to Coolidge that the 
principal share of the credit for the improvement that has been ef- 
fected belongs. At the time that his interest in such matters was at its 
height he was even given the significant nickname of the “King of 
Clubs.” 

Yet his connection with these various College “‘activities” did not 
divert him from his original aim: scholarship and its advancement re- 
mained the polar star of his life. In addition to conducting History 1, 
he began, soon after his return to Harvard, to give courses on the 
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history of Russia and the Near East; in fact, his keen enthusiasm for 
lands comparatively unknown and remote — “unhealthy countries” 
as a senior colleague once humorously characterized them — was a 
significant illustration of the breadth of his intellectual interests. But 
it was not through the giving of courses or the writing of books that 
his principal service to the cause of American scholarship was per- 
formed, but rather through the tireless energy and enthusiasm, keen 
foresight and boundless generosity which he displayed in connection 
with the Harvard Library. His interest in it originated, almost ac- 
cidentally, as a by-product of his giving of History 1; for at ten 
o’clock in the morning, after the ordeal of the lecture was over, he 
used to seek rest and recreation by straying across to Gore Hall and 
looking over the new books which had come in during the preceding 
days; it was in this manner that he became acquainted with the Uni- 
versity’s collections — with their specialties whose preéminence he was 
resolved still further to enhance, with their gaps which he was equally 
determined should be filled. What began as an incident to his other 
work, soon developed into an absorbing passion. I well remember my 
amazement when, in the course of a conversation with him in the year 
1907, he revealed to me for the first time his vision of what the Har- 
vard Library ought some day to become. In 1910, with his appoint- 
ment as Director, the management and development of all the book 
collections in the University (including not only those in the College 
Library proper, but also those in the Law and Medical Schools and 
other special departments) were for the first time officially placed in 
his hands; and two years later the opportunity presented itself to re- 
place old Gore Hall with a building adequate to house the treasures it 
contained. It would be superfluous here to give any account of Mrs. 
Widener’s magnificent gift, or of the tact and far-sightedness which 
Coolidge displayed in connection with the building and the arrange- 
ment of details; the Library as it stands to-day is an enduring monu- 
ment to both. But it was never in his nature to rest on his laurels. 
“This is only a beginning” was the phrase which he reiterated again 
and again to the many who offered their congratulations. The Har- 
vard Library is to-day the fifth largest in the world, being surpassed 
only by the Bibliothéque Nationale, the British Museum, the Library 
of Congress, and New York Public Library. It naturally lacks the 
great quantities of manuscripts and incunabula which European 
libraries possess; but it goes far to atone for that deficiency by the out- 
standing excellence of its specialties, by the manner in which all its 
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collections are kept up to date, by the completeness of its “sets” of 
literary and scientific periodicals, and perhaps most of all by the fa- 
cility and convenience with which access is provided to its treasures. 
It has been several times characterized — by European as well as by 
American scholars — as in some respects the best place to work in the 
world; whether that compliment is entirely deserved may possibly be 
open to question, but there can be no shadow of doubt that such 
measure of justification as it possesses is due first and foremost to 
Archibald Cary Coolidge. Every teacher and scholar in the University 
is his debtor, and will continue to remain so for generations to come. 

By the Harvard community and by the vast majority of his in- 
numerable friends Coolidge will always be primarily remembered as 
the loyal and devoted son of his alma mater. But one would have a 
sadly inadequate conception of his multifarious activities and useful- 
ness if one limited one’s picture of his life to his achievements in 
Cambridge. He used frequently to tell his pupils that it was the duty 
of an educated man to know something at least about every country 
in the world; and he practised that precept with absolute faithfulness 
himself, not only by incessant reading, but also by extensive travel. 
When America entered the World War, he was too old to fight; but 
there were few citizens of the United States as well qualified as he to 
serve their country in the capacity of expert in matters political and 
diplomatic. He visited Sweden and northern Russia as a special agent 
of the State Department in 1918. After the armistice he was chief of 
the American Mission to Vienna for five months, and after that he 
spent three months more in Paris attached to the Peace Conference. 
In 1921 he was an important and very active member of the American 
Relief Administration in Russia. Nor were these tasks, in all of which 
he displayed the greatest ability and energy, his only services to his 
country in connection with her external relations. In the same year, 
1921, when the Council on Foreign Relations decided to establish a 
quarterly journal to be known as Foreign Affairs, they made haste to 
offer its editorship to Coolidge; he accepted the position, and conducted 
the review with conspicuous success until the day of his death. One of 
the tributes which gave him the most satisfaction during the last 
weeks of his final illness was a compliment of Monsieur Poincaré on his 
article which appeared in the October number of the past year, en- 
titled “‘A Quarter Century of Anglo-French Relations.” “There is no 
mistake in it,” said the French premier; “moreover, what is even more 
important, the emphasis is absolutely perfect. No Frenchman or 
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Englishman could possibly have done it. It could only have been 
written by a thorough master of the subject, who could approach it 
from a completely unprejudiced point of view. It seems indeed the 
perfect type of historical writing.” 

When one considers the depth and breadth of Coolidge’s knowledge, 
his legacy of published work, outside numerous book reviews in his 
early years and his subsequent contributions to Foreign Affairs and 
other similar periodicals, is perhaps disappointingly small. He did not 
write easily, and was, one might almost say, rather hampered than 
helped by the enormous extent of his own information; so anxious was 
he to be perfectly fair, so conscious of the attitude of the other side, 
that he found it far more difficult to express his own ideas than the 
man of less knowledge and a narrower point of view. His first book — 
“The United States as a World Power” — which came out in 1908, 
and was an expansion of the lectures which he had delivered in the pre- 
ceding year as Harvard exchange professor at the Sorbonne, was pro- 
phetic of his enthusiasm for a more intelligent and enlightened man- 
agement of our foreign relations; it was translated into French, Ger- 
man, and Japanese, and was very widely read. The other two, “The 
Origins of the Triple Alliance” (1917) and “‘Ten Years of War and 
Peace” (1927), are really collections of essays and lectures of a more 
special character, and naturally appeal to a more limited public. But 
if the quantity of his output was small, its quality was in some respects 
unique. ‘His Europe-wide familiarity with national and local politics, 
parties, personalities, traditions and aspirations, rested not only on 
the reports of others, and official documents, but also upon his own ob- 
servation and reflection. He was in an exceptional position to interpret 
from within the moves of governments that weave the web of inter- 
national relations; and he brought to the task of interpreting them a 
singularly penetrating and dispassionate intellect. He could not be 
labeled pro-British, pro-French, pro-German, pro-anything. He had 
what was rarer than an international mind: a multi-national mind; and 
yet he was a staunch American.” ! 

Though he first came into prominence as a teacher of a large general 
freshman course, he was distinctly at his best with a small group of 
graduate students on one of his own special fields. There he could dis- 
play, unhindered, to men who were fully able to take advantage of 
them, his vast stores of accurate and varied knowledge, his extraor- 


1 From a minute in the records of the Harvard History Department on the life and 
services of Professor Coolidge. 
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dinary ability to see and appreciate all the different sides of com- 
plicated international questions, and his truly amazing memory for 
facts. He was not an easy master for any pupil to satisfy. His stand- 
ard was exceedingly high; he would have nothing to do with any one 
who could not read fluently at least two (and preferably three, four, 
or even five) modern languages besides his own; ignorant or prejudiced 
generalizations were certain to elicit his kindly but unforgettable re- 
proof. But his graduate students almost worshiped him — the letters 
they have written from all over the country since his death are an en- 
during proof of that. And it is not too much to say that most of the 
best men in the younger generation of university teachers of modern 
European history in the United States have been moulded to a greater 
or less extent by his influence and precepts. 

The dominant feature of his character — the moral complement as 
it were to the immensely wide range of his intellectual interests — was 
an abounding and affectionate sympathy for his fellow men. Every 
one was perpetually running to him for advice, on all sorts of subjects; 
and invariably received it in full measure, shrewd, humorous, und 
wise. He had a multitude of friends, of all sorts and conditions of life, 
and was unswervingly loyal to each and every one of them; if ever 
they were in trouble or difficulties he was the first to hear of it and 
speak words of encouragement, and if it were possible to do so, to give 
generous and devoted help. He had a remarkable faculty for discover- 
ing the good, the strong points, in every man he met, and emphasizing 
and capitalizing them to the utmost; not that he was blind to their 
faults — for he was an excellent judge of character — but he often 
affected to ignore them, for he acted upon the principle that the good 
drives out the bad. He was always a positive, never a negative force: 
he believed in “getting things done,” and was impatient of the waste 
of useless friction and misdirected strength; but his energy was held in 
leash by shrewd and cautious planning, and he never tried to carry a 
program into effect without careful consideration of all its possible 
consequences. He was almost pathetically modest — at least in all 
essentials — and utterly unconscious of the place that he held in the 
hearts of his friends; but with that modesty there was coupled a very 
keen sense of personal dignity, nay, more, a harmless and really 
charming vanity about little things, which occasionally cropped out 
in amusing ways. Though abundantly aware, for instance, of the 
minor peculiarities of his methods of lecturing — for he was always 
religiously honest with himself — he intensely disliked to be reminded 
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of them by others, and did not hesitate to show it; on the other hand, it 
gave him real pleasure, during the last weeks of his life, to learn that 
every one in Cambridge was commenting on the fact that the favorite 
one of his most recent batch of pupils, who had taken over the course 
which he had been obliged to lay down, had already begun to imitate, 
all unconsciously, the curious rising inflection with which he ended the 
sentences in his public speech. He bore with unflinching courage the 
pain and deprivations of the long illness that finally carried him off on 
the fourteenth of last January; and he continued, with characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm, to do every hour of work which he could per- 
suade his doctor to permit him, down to within a month of his death. 
Ilis loss is irreparable to his University, to his country, and indeed to 
civilization; but the memory of his useful and noble life will remain as 
an abiding inspiration to the hosts of friends and followers he has 
left behind. 


JAMES AMBROSE GALLIVAN 
By EDMUND PLATT, '88 


AMES AMBROSE GALLIVAN, late Representative in Congress 
e? of the 12th District of Massachusetts (South Boston), achieved a 
national reputation and a unique position among his constituents. 
He overturned a tradition of rotation in office, or of short Congres- 
sional terms of service. His popularity steadily increased with his 
years in Congress, and at his funeral there was an outpouring of people 
of all classes, many of whom gave evidence of genuine grief, though 
most of them were unable to obtain admission to the services. “Jim- 
mie” Gallivan had the gift of drawing men to him in bonds of affec- 
tion. Even his political enemies liked him and frankly admitted that 
Massachusetts and the city of Boston had lost at his death “a virile 
two-fisted champion.” 

The returns of his Congressional campaigns testify eloquently to the 
growth of his popularity in his district. The resignation of James M. 
Curley to become Mayor of Boston in 1914 gave Gallivan his first op- 
portunity for a national position, and he was elected in April, 1914, at 
a special election, receiving 8708 votes, against 3973 for his Republican 
opponent, Frank L. Brier, and 3502 for James B. Connolly, Progres- 
sive. When reélected to the 64th Congress, in November of the same 
year, he received 18,965 votes with 7600 for his Republican opponent, 
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C. H. S. Robinson, and 1700 for Chester R. Lawrence, Progressive. 
His majority for the 66th Congress was more than 12,000 and con- 
tinued to grow every two years. In the Congressional Directory for the 
68th Congress he proudly recorded that he was reélected by a ma- 
jority of 30,000, “the greatest majority ever received by a Democratic 
candidate in New England.” This may have been a somewhat exag- 
gerated statement, but at his last election he had no opposition. 

Gallivan was a politician and a party man, but he was not “hide- 
bound” in his partisanship, and his votes in the House of Representa- 
tives were not always cast with the majority of his party. He was best 
known doubtless because of his outspoken opposition to prohibition, 
but he found himself sometimes unable to agree with his party col- 
leagues of the South on other subjects. He was a fluent, forceful 
speaker, a master of sarcasm, invective, and irony, much given to 
alliteration and striking phrases, and whenever he spoke in the House 
of Representatives his colleagues flocked in to hear and applaud him. 
He came into the 63d Congress too late to take part in the two out- 
standing achievements of the new Democratic régime — the Under- 
wood Tariff Act and the Federal Reserve Act, both of which were 
passed at the extra session in 1913. Within a few months after he be- 
came a Congressman the war broke out in Europe, and thereafter for 
several years foreign affairs engrossed attention. Gallivan’s first com- 
mittee assignment appears to have been to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, for the short session of the winter of 1914-15. In the next 
Congress his ability received rather extraordinary recognition by as- 
signment to the Committee on Appropriations, with which he served 
continuously until his death. 

This assignment to one of the great committees in his second term, 
though an unusual honor, prevented him from reaching a position 
where he could have the responsibility of taking charge of legislation. 
He advanced slowly from year to year, but there were still six men 
ahead of him on the Democratic side of the committee when in the 
66th Congress the Republicans regained control of the House. At the 
time of his death, after fourteen years of service in Congress, he was 
third man on the Democratic side, and a minority member of several 
of the most important subcommittees having to do with the budget. 
The Committee on Appropriations is generally conceded to afford 
better training in the workings of the Government at Washington, the 
financial requirements and purposes of all Government departments 
and bureaus, than any other committee of Congress, but the long, 
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tedious hearings, with studies of requirements and estimates and of 
budget recommendations, had little attraction for Gallivan unless the 
subject under consideration was one which concerned the State of 
Massachusetts or the City of Boston, or something in which he was 
especially interested. He left most of the detail to his colleagues as a 
rule, but at times he defended the work of the Committee very effec- 
tively on the floor of the House. Had he lived to serve in another 
Democratic Congress he would necessarily have become chairman of 
one or more of the most important subcommittees and would have 
been charged with the responsibility of conducting some of the most 
important of the budgetary bills. No one doubts that he would have 
acquitted himself well, as his ability was unquestioned. 

Gallivan was a loyal supporter of the war measures of the Wilson 
Administration and the record shows that he upheld the President in 
the McLemore Resolution vote, relating to travel on neutral ships, a 
year before the United States entered the war. He was sometimes 
critical of the conduct of the war, or of some of the army officers in 
high command, and precipitated at one time a stormy debate in 
which he referred to the Chief of Staff as the “High Priest of Prus- 
sianism.” He represented a rather strong home feeling that New 
England’s National Guard and reserve officers were not fairly treated. 
His characterization of some of the army officers who were forced to 
stay in Washington and take care of the details of the administration, 
as “lounge lizards and red-ink heroes” was doubtless in the main un- 
fair to men who would greatly have preferred active service in the 
field, but it struck a popular chord and led Congress to call upon the 
War Department for the names of all officers who had received the dis- 
tinguished service medal for “desk service.” 

Although he suffered a breakdown in health more than a year ago, 
Gallivan was able from time to time to enliven the proceedings of the 
House by characteristic speeches, generally in denunciation of the 
18th Amendment or the Volstead Act, but occasionally on other sub- 
jects. He defended President Coolidge’s Mexican policy in a speech 
regarded by many of his colleagues as one of his best. In one of his 
speeches against prohibition he declared that “The man who says it is 
disloyal or lawless to agitate for the repeal of the Volstead Act or even 
the 18th Amendment does not belong to the tribe of Abraham Lincoln 
or that of Thomas Jefferson. He belongs to the tribe of Pharaoh whose 
tomb has just been opened at Luxor after three thousand years.” In 
a more recent outburst (February 13, 1928), apropos of a report that 
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the serving of ginger ale and ice were to be stopped lest some one 
should “‘Jearn their intent to join forces and foregather with the wicked 
hip flasks,” Gallivan said: “With ginger ale and ice stopped, strapped 
and subdued, Lowman and the League can move on to nobler tri- 
umphs, padlock the town pump, gag the Mississippi River, arrest the 
rainmaker, paralyze the ocean, suppress the tank drama, and thwart 
the irrigation schemes of Congress.” 

In another speech of the present Congress (December 7, 1927) Gal- 
livan paid his respects to certain American diplomatists, inspired by a 
newspaper statement that the “ Mayor of the greatest city in America” 
had not been treated with proper respect by our chargé d’affaires in 
Paris. The introductory paragraph from the Congressional Record is a 
fair sample: 


In considering the items for deficiencies in the State Department expendi- 
tures, which will be found in the bill now before us, I would like to philoso- 
phize a bit on various matters “‘touching on and appertaining to”’ the foreign 
relations and activities of the State Department, to cabbages and kings, to 
ambassadors and Americanism, to legations and lickspittles, to snobs and 
secretaries, and to that mess of pottage of bunk and betrayal, treachery and 
toadyism, falsehood and flapdoodle, insincerity and insolence, embraced under 
the comprehensive name of American diplomacy, for which we pay so liber- 
ally.... 


James A. Gallivan was born in South Boston, October 22, 1866, the 
son of James S. and Mary (Flynn) Gallivan. He was one of fourteen 
children, several of whom were ambitious to obtain a good education. 
His older brother, William J. Gallivan, with whom he entered Col- 
lege, seems to have influenced him considerably in this direction. 
Both were prepared at the Boston Latin School and both were com- 
petitors for the Franklin medal for scholarship, which James won, al- 
though he had already begun to show his ability in athletics. Enter- 
ing Harvard in 1884, the brothers for a year or two took about the 
same courses. James, however, soon became known and popular 
among his classmates as a baseball player. He played on the ’88 Class 
nine, and finally as an upperclassman played second base on the Uni- 
versity nine. His game was snappy and clean, and several men have 
told me that according to their recollection his playing was the chief 
attraction at most of the class games. Baseball naturally took a good 
deal of his time, but his college work was not neglected and his stand- 
ing was creditable. I do not recall that he took any conspicuous part in 
college debates, either in the Harvard Union or at class meet‘ngs or 
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other gatherings, but at the reunions of the Class of ’88 after gradua- 
tion he was very soon recognized as one of the best speakers in the 
Class, always entertaining, and always an exceedingly loyal Harvard 
man. Whether or not he had public speaking in mind when in College, 
he certainly took an early interest in politics and selected some of his 
later studies with a view to political work. After graduation Gallivan 
became a newspaper reporter for the Boston Herald and later for the 
Boston Globe, but his plunge into active political life was not long de- 
layed. His first public work is said to have been that of chief clerk in 
the office of the Boston City Architect. In 1895-96 he was a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives and in 1897 and 1898 a 
member of the State Senate. From this vantage-ground he made an 
effort to launch himself into the broader field of national affairs, and 
in 1898 he became an independent candidate for Congress against 
Joseph A. Conry. Two years later he made another unsuccessful 
effort. Presumably the local Democratic “organization” was not yet 
ready to send him to Washington, but his fighting qualities received 
recognition, and in 1901 he was appointed Street Commissioner for 
the City of Boston, a position he held for almost fourteen years, or 
until he finally achieved his ambition of a nomination by his party for 
Congress with good prospect for election. The new 12th District 
created by the recent reapportionment was apparently not regarded 
as entirely safe by the Democratic managers, for they sent some of 
their leading spellbinders, including Congressman (now Senator) Pat 
Harrison, of Mississippi, to give Jimmie Gallivan a good start. It was 
James M. Curley’s resignation from Congress to become Mayor of 
Boston, as above stated, that gave Gallivan his chance to go to Wash- 
ington, but in 1917, when Curley sought a second nomination for 
Mayor, Peters and Gallivan both ran against him. Peters won, with 
Curley second, and the result of the bitterness engendered by this 
canvass was a red-hot vitriolic campaign for the Congressional nom- 
ination between Curley and Gallivan the following year. Gallivan 
won, and the contest apparently had little or no effect upon the growth 
of his Congressional election majorities. 

Gallivan seemed in fairly good health and spirits during the early 
months of the present Congress. He was taken ill on Monday, April 
2, following a trip to Boston to attend an installation of the Boston 
lodge of Elks. He died early the next morning at the Ring Sana- 
torium. 

Although Gallivan was immensely popular and had a great many 
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friends in the broad sense, friends who often spoke of him in the 
warmest terms of affection, friends for whom he was willing to do any- 
thing in his power, he had few intimates. He read a good deal, es- 
pecially history, and was regarded by his colleagues in Congress as 
something of a student, and perhaps a little of a recluse. He did not 
lunch regularly or even very frequently with any particular group, 
yet he was always friendly, always entertaining in conversation. My 
impression is that his older brother, Dr. William J. Gallivan, was his 
best friend and that his brother’s death a year or more ago was a most 
severe blow to him. His wife and one son survive. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


N December, 1921, the late William Lowell Putnam, ’82, pub- 

lished in the GrapuatEs’ MaGazine an article entitled “A Sug- 
gestion for Increasing the Undergraduate Interest in Studies.” In 
The Harvard- that article he wrote: “It is a curious fact that no effort 
Zale Competi- has ever been made to organize contesting teams in regu- 
tion lar college studies. All rewards for scholarship are strictly 
individual and are given in money, or in prizes or in honorable men- 
tion. No opportunity is offered a student by diligence and high marks 
in examinations to win or help in winning honor for his college. All that 
is offered to him is the chance of personal reward. Little appeal is 
made to high ideals or to unselfish motives. Is not this one of the 
reasons why the effort to interest the great bulk of the undergraduate 
body in their studies is such an uphill task?” Then after proposing 
that an intercollegiate contest in scholarship be arranged, Mr. Putnam 
expressed the following opinion: “‘The competition to be valuable 
should be between teams and not individuals. Undoubtedly, one 
reason for the surpassing interest in football games is that the victory 
is the result of an immense amount of codperative work, much of it 
done by people who are never seen by the public. .. . It is a very in- 
spiring thing in itself to form part of such a large body working har- 
moniously to achieve a great end. .. . It seems probable that the com- 
petition which has inspired young men to undertake and undergo so 
much for the sake of athletic victories might accomplish some result 
in academic fields.” 

It is fitting as well as pleasant now to recall Mr. Putnam’s words. 
On the foundation that Mrs. Putnam has established in his memory 
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the first competition between teams representing Harvard and Yale 
has been held. At the time of this writing the result has not been an- 
nounced, nor is it yet apparent how far the hope and belief which Mr. 
Putnam entertained are likely to be realized. Some readers of Mr. 
Hamill’s article in this number of the MaGazine, “Self-Education in 
the Harvard Law School,” may think that the testimony there pre- 
sented regarding the value of group competition in scholarship is dis- 
couragingly conclusive. It must be remembered, however, that in the 
Law School the students have a different attitude towards their studies 
from that taken by most undergraduates. Mr. Hamill cites the im- 
pression general among Law School students that group competition 
cannot stimulate them to a greater endeavor, because they are already 
putting forth the maximum of effort. A claim to similar intensity of 
mental application could hardly be made on behalf of the undergrad- 
uates. The students of the college in general are interested in the ten 
men who made the university scholarship team as they never would 
have been had no such team been organized. And when the interest 
of the whole student body in the intellectual achievement of a group 
is awakened, among many students an ambition to win a place in that 
group may be awakened also. At least we must cherish the pious hope 
that Mrs. Putnam’s generous gift will produce such a result. 

This year the subject of the competitive examinations was English 
Literature; the students who represented Harvard were chosen by the 
Department of English. It need not be assumed, however, that each 
year the examination will be confined to a single subject and the selec- 
tion of the team entrusted to a single department. Perhaps it will be 
thought desirable to try some other method. As Mrs. Putnam in her 
deed of gift observes, “‘Experiments must of necessity be tried, and 
even if one plan should work very successfully for a time, changes 
must be made with changing circumstances.” It seems somewhat 
doubtful whether the plan followed this year will prove the most satis- 
factory that can be devised. If it is adopted many of the most able 
students whose work lies in other fields than the one that is chosen for 
the test will feel that they are unjustly disqualified as candidates for 
the team. If the scholarship team is to be representative like the foot- 
ball team or the crew, all students in good standing should be eligible 
to try for it. To restrict the candidates to students of English Litera- 
ture or of some other special subject is like restricting the candidates 
for the football team to men who are more than six feet in height. If 
the scholarship team were composed of ten men occupied in ten differ- 
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ent fields of study and if each member were then to engage in an ex- 
amination duel with the corresponding member of the opposing team, 
the test would be more comprehensive in its significance, and fairer as 
a gauge of the ability and attainments of the contestants. But there 
are of course serious practical difficulties in the way of thus widening 
the scope of the competitive examination. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE SPRING TERM 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


On April 2, 1928, died Theodore William Richards, ’86, Professor of Chem- 
istry. Internationally famous as a scientist, winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Losses to the Chemistry in 1914, he worked and taught at Harvard from 1891 
University until a few weeks before his death. His celebrity as a scholar and 
the breadth of his achievement will surely be fittingly commemorated else- 
where, but no record of the day-to-day history of the University could omit a 
passing tribute, at least, to his long and fruitful service. His renown as a 
scholar reflected credit upon Harvard; his skill as a teacher and the charm of 
his personality made him a living force in its development during the last 
quarter of a century. His place cannot be filled, and his loss is a loss to the 
whole University, but the tradition of scholarship and teaching which he re- 
presented will continue through his pupils and through the power of the 
example set by him for those who follow. 

Miss Katherine L. Mullen, who died on April 18, was in quite a different 
way a devoted servant of Harvard. Nota scholar, not a teacher — except in 
so far as her amazing accuracy taught all who submitted their work to her a 
sense of their own shortcomings and instilled in them the virtue of humility — 
she worked for more than a generation on the multitude of official publications 
printed in the University. Names, dates, and facts in our many bulletins, and 
in her special care, the Gazette, were more than names, dates, and facts to her; 
her vigilance in tracking down errors, her scrupulous attention to detail, were 
products of her intense interest in the life of the institution. She knew or tried 
to know every one, and to be well informed on every phase of Harvard’s activ- 
ity. She was fearless of speech and constantly witty, though sometimes acid, 
in her comments on persons and events. She was tirelessly conscientious in 
her love of her task, and was wholesomely impatient of those who brought to 
their work less energy and enthusiasm than she. The historian of the future 
will have good reason to be thankful that much of the material upon which he 
must depend for his information about modern Harvard was printed under her 
expert supervision. 
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Many undergraduates knew Miss Mullen, and most of then quailed before 
her, but of recent years the moving of her office to the Library made it less 
easy for the students to discover what a “college character,”’ in the best sense, 
she was. But nearly every one now at Harvard, and almost every one who has 
been here in the last twenty-five years, knows Dr. Marshall H. Bailey, whose 
resignation, to take effect at the end of the current academic year, concludes a 
term of service as Medical Adviser which has lasted since 1908. Indeed, Dr. 
Bailey’s connection with Harvard began as far back as 1895, when he first be- 
gan the practice of medicine among the students. The importance of the 
Medical Adviser in the life of the college needs no argument. Dr. Bailey’s 
resignation marks the end of a long and faithful career in one of the most con- 
stantly necessary offices on the staff of the University. He is to be succeeded as 
Medical Adviser by Dr. Paul H. Means, 17, who has assisted Dr. Bailey at the 
Stillman Infirmary for three years, and who adds, therefore, to his other emi- 
nent qualifications an intimate knowledge of the varied and complicated pro- 
blems with which he is now to be called upon to deal. 

Once again the tuition fees in the College and Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences have been raised, this time to $400. The reasons are obvious. The 
cost of education, like the cost of living, has gone up, and unless 
tuition fees are larger they must represent a diminishing propor- 
tion of the funds needed properly to provide for the students who expect from 
college the best that education can give. Moreover, the cost of instruction at 
Harvard has mounted faster than at many other institutions, because Harvard 
has adopted certain methods which are not only new but expensive. The gen- 
eral examinations and the tutorial system, to take but two examples, both 
demand more money than the older ways of teaching. And the things.0r 
which Harvard is most famous, her faculty, her library, her oppopcunities for 
study and scholarship, can be kept at the highest standard only if/she is able to 
pay for the best. 

The problem of tuition fees has long been discussed by tiose interested in 
college administration, but no one has yet decided just ho¥v much of the actual 
cost of what he receives at college a student should be gsked to pay for. Nor is 
it settled whether there should be a constant relatioyt between the amount re- 
ceived from tuition and the amount spent on instruction. Certainly no one 
wants to have tuition at Harvard so high as to keep out desirable men who 
might otherwise enter, but there seems to be pho danger that the most recent 
increase in the fees paid by students will have that effect. Tuition has been 
raised before without appreciably affecting the quality or the socially repre- 
sentative character of the entrants, and ‘now, as before, the amount used for 
scholarships and for loans to students is so be increased when the tuition fees 


Tuition fees 


go up. Nor is Harvard’s new rate of $490 high, when compared with the tui- 

tion at other institutions. Brown, Dartnaouth, Williams, Yale, Johns Hopkins 

— to name but a few examples — all charge a fee of $400. Whether or not 
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Harvard is to be “national,” whether or not she is to continue to offer oppor- 

tunities to good students, rich or poor, depends far less on the amount of the 
tuition than upon the number and size of the scholarships and loan funds, and 
the chances offered to men who wish to earn their expenses. A university 
which kept its tuition low by failing to furnish what seemed to it the best pos- 
sible education could hardly be as useful as the university which, in order to 
keep its standard at the highest, was willing to increase its expenses and to 
raise its tuition sufficiently to cover at least a part of the increased cost. A 
man who, given a reasonable opportunity to make both ends meet in college, 
chose an institution of learning merely because its charges to students were low, 
might well be one whom the most worth-while college would not be sorry to 
lose; it isa commonplace of experience at Harvard that many of the men whose 
financial burdens have been heaviest during their residence in Cambridge, have 
managed to outshine some of their ostensibly more fortunate classmates. 

No part of the revenue to be obtained from the new tuition fees will be used 
for buildings, but none the less, new construction is to be undertaken with 
New con- other funds. Recently tentative plans have been made for a 
struction new athletic building. This is to contain not only the usual 
facilities of such a building, but a swimming pool, for which the necessary 
$350,000 has already been given. The swimming pool, therefore, is to be built 
at once. In order to construct the rest of the building $850,000 more is needed, 
and of this sum $350,000 has already been promised by a single donor. It 
seems probable that there will be little difficulty in finding the additional half- 
million dollars still necessary, for friends of the University have long recog- 
nized that its equipment for indoor athletics is inadequate, and there is wide- 

spreassand sympathetic interest in Harvard’s program for physical education 
as a fundamv2ntal part of what it offers to its students. No such program can 
go far, during «a New England winter, unless an athletic building of the sort now 
planned can be ,provided. 

Another new buiilding is proposed, to be owned by the University and to 
stand on its property, but to be paid for by the University Film Foundation, a 
newly organized educational and charitable body for the production and col- 
lection of moving picture :films of a scientific and educational nature. With the 
Film Foundation Harvard is:,to codperate by allowing the use of its equipment, 
museum facilities and the like,-.and by encouraging members of the faculties to 
help in the work undertaken by uhe new organization. The Foundation will be 
able to state that its films have been produced with the collaboration of the 
University, and the University will >be able to make use of the equipment 
owned by the Foundation and of the; work done by it. The venture is not a 
commercial one; and profits are to be devoted to the extension of the enter- 
prise. No one can question that, fortunately or unfortunately, the moving 
picture has become a part of modern cijvilization, but its possibilities in educa- 
tion and the advancement of science ha've as yet been only partially developed. 
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To make more of them, to experiment, and to turn part of the great popular 
interest in the “movies” toward educational films made under ideal condi- 
tions with the aid of the University’s many resources, seems an admirable 
scheme. The progress of the Film Foundation seems likely to be of great inter- 
est not only to those who are connected with the University but to every one 
who is concerned at all with education. Not many years ago it would have 
seemed ridiculous even to suggest any bond between Harvard — or any other 
college — and the moving picture, but attitudes change rapidly, and the Film 
Foundation’s plan is not the first channel through which Harvard has con- 
nected itself with the art or science of the “movies.” Previously individual 
departments at Harvard have helped on occasion in the production of educa- 
tional films, and a committee of the Department of Fine Arts undertook last 
year to select annually certain films to be kept at the University as part of its 
collection of historical material. Now, with the Film Foundation, Harvard is 
to have a chance to turn some of its human and material resources to the serv- 
ice of education by means of the screen. One need not be a lover of the moving 
picture to see the possible value of such a step; it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, as in the past through public lectures and printed books the University 
has been able to be useful to many persons who never entered its classrooms, 
so now it may be useful to many others through the medium of the “movies.” 
Of no less interest and perhaps of more definitely predictable importance is 
the establishment of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. The late Charles M. 
Hall of Niagara Falls, New York, bequeathed to Yenching yy. garvard- 
University of Pekin, and to Harvard, the sum of $2,000,000 to Yenching 
be used as an endowment for the study of Oriental literature, wesitaies 
history, and culture. The Institute exists to administer the income from this 
fund. It is conducted by nine directors, three representing Harvard; three, 
Yenching; and three, the Hall estate. The libraries here and in Yenching will 
be allowed grants for the purchase of books needed for students of Oriental 
culture, and it is expected that money will be forthcoming to make possible 
the publication of books, Chinese and English. Under the auspices of the 
Institute students at Harvard will be able not only to learn the Chinese lan- 
guage and something about Chinese literature and history, but also to study 
at Yenching. Chinese students will, on the other hand, find it possible to come 
to Cambridge to benefit by special collections here and by contact with the 
methods and standards of occidental scholars. The prospect is fascinating, 
and if there is any meaning in the idea that proper understanding between 
Eastern and Western civilizations is essential for future progress, certainly the 
founding of the Institute has an immediate and far-reaching significance. The 
study of foreign civilizations is an important function of any modern uni- 
versity, and through the Harvard-Yenching Institute Harvard may develop 
the study of one of the greatest and most ancient civilizations under the most 
favorable conditions. The idea back of the Institute is one which might well 
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be applied in other ways; similar means of encouraging the study of other 
civilizations than the Chinese might well be thought of. 

From a narrower point of view the Institute should help in solving one of 
Harvard’s constant problems by bringing knowledge of the University to a 
Mr. Penny- group of persons who might not otherwise be reached. How can 
packer’s trip the purposes of the University be made nationally and inter- 
nationally known, so that those who would be in sympathy with them may 
have a chance to codperate? How can what Harvard has to offer be called to 
the attention of every one who might like to profit by it? It is hard to keep 
even our own alumni well informed on the current history of the University; it 
is harder still to give to others what they might like to know about the aims 
and achievements of present-day Harvard. The printed word does not suffice. 
Most of the friends and enemies of Harvard prefer to cherish their convictions 
and beliefs rather than to risk upsetting them by reading of what has been or is 
being done in Cambridge. But any one will ask questions, if he can ask some 
one who can and will answer, and Mr. Pennypacker’s recent trip through the 
Middle West and West and to Hawaii was a pilgrimage likely to accomplish 
more than reams of official bulletins or whole files of alumni publications. 
Leaving Cambridge on January 18, Mr. Pennypacker returned just two months 
later, after a long journey constantly punctuated by addresses before schools, 
Harvard Clubs, informal groups of teachers, students, alumni, and others, 
and by the answering of many conundrums proposed by them which might 
otherwise have had to remain unsolved. As Chairman of the Committee on 
Admission, a former schoolmaster, and a devoted and enthusiastic alumnus 
and student of college affairs, Mr. Pennypacker is admirably equipped for such 
a pilgrimage. It would be well if there were more such emissaries meeting 
week by week and month by month in all parts of the country the many 
people who have unanswered questions about Harvard. It would be difficult 
to find men to undertake a task so arduous, but if the University depends at 
all, as unquestionably it does, upon those who have to learn what they may of it 
without coming to Cambridge, it seems obvious that Mr. Pennypacker’s trip 
this year represents the sort of thing which could be more often and more ex- 
tensively done to the great advantage of Harvard. And the University must 
profit, too, by first-hand reports of the praise and censure offered it in various 
places and by various groups of individuals, but such first-hand reports are 
hard to obtain unless some one like Mr. Pennypacker goes forth to get them. 

One of the Harvard institutions which especially needs to be constantly kept 
in mind by those who are interested in the University, whether as friends, foes, 
or detached critics, is the Library. Its position is central in our 
whole educational scheme of things. The Reading Period could 
not have been successful had the Library been unable to supply the necessary 
books; research of the kind now constantly being done here could most of it 
not be done at all, or must be less well done, if the Library’s great resources 


The Library 
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were not available. More than one man has come and will come to Harvard to 
study or teach solely because the Library offers so much. There was once an 
alumnus who, after making a hurried trip through the book stacks in Widener, 
was surprised to learn that it was still necessary to buy books — to him there 
seemed enough already on the shelves. Perhaps he was not alone in thinking of 
the Library’s collection as complete, sufficient for every need. Actually the 
present size of the Library, great as it is, is less important than its growth dur- 
ing the last decade and the determination of its officers that this growth shall 
continue. There are always new books which must be bought, for readers, 
students and scholars. There are many, many, old books which are needed to 
fill gaps in the collections — gaps which must be filled if the Library is to be 
what it should, a repository of all that a scholar or reader has a right to de- 
mand of it. Since it is the Harvard Library, and since Harvard is famous for 
the excellence of its instruction in many fields, the Library must, if it is to play 
its proper réle, offer in all these fields all that any one here needs in order to pur- 
sue his work. That is the ideal, and, of course, one which can never be realized, 
since it seems certain that no library will ever own all the books ever written, 
and since no collection less complete will ever quite satisfy the most ardent 
scholars and the greediest readers. But there must be at least a constant work- 
ing toward the ideal and a constant drawing nearer to it. To accomplish this 
has been the chief object of the Library’s policy. Many benefactors have 
helped, seeing that however generous the funds might be at any moment there 
would always be need for more if the ideal was to be kept in sight. 
Recently there has been formed an organization, informal but effective, 
called the Friends of the Library, the object of which is to make it possible for 
those interested, graduates or not, to give systematically to a department of 
the University which must always be to some extent dependent upon — and 
constantly grateful for — outside support. Nor is the value of the Friends of 
the Library to be measured merely in dollars and cents. It should become a 
group of loyal allies of the Library, believers in its work, who perceive the 
absolute necessity of its growth if the University is to grow in effective service. 
Even though each year from this group there should come but relatively little 
money, there would still inevitably come a most useful understanding and ap- 
preciation of the Library’s aims, problems, and needs. If what the Library 
means and stands for can be understood, it has little to fear; it can be sure of 
support because of its obvious claims. “Friends of the Library” have already 
given much. They will give more, and already through them the real meaning 
of the Library has come to be more fully and generally appreciated. The 
Friends of the Library is not elaborately organized; it is not in any way re- 
stricted in membership. It exists simply in order to unite in some measure 
those who wish to be or are now “friends” and in order to give them not only 
an opportunity easily and efficiently to contribute but also a chance to learn 
more of what is needed and why. To take but one small point which illustrates 
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the gain to be derived from better understanding between the Library and its 
well-wishers, some friends of the Library, unable to give financially, have too 
readily assumed that money alone would be welcomed. Money is needed, and 
needed most of all, but with money books are bought, and one easy and direct 
way to aid the Library is to give it books. Nearly every one throws away, burns, 
or gives to any one who will take them, a good many bits of printed matter, 
and many of the most loyal alumni in so doing never think that the Harvard 
Library would welcome books and pamphlets which they discard as of no 
value. The most ephemeral things are often the hardest to buy; unconsidered 
trifles in a private collection may fill gaps on the shelves of Widener. Nor 
should the donor attempt to pass judgment on the permanent value of his gift. 
Some of the neglected books of the present, some of the books now so common 
as to be uninteresting, may become in the future the books hardest to get and 
most indispensable to the historian or critic. Experience has proved this more 
than once, and the Friends of the Library will accomplish much if it can spread 
abroad the truth that only slightly less welcome than gifts of unrestricted 
funds to the Library are gifts to it of books and printed matter of all sorts. 

The death of Professor A. C. Coolidge, in January, called special attention 
to the Library since le, as its Director, had done more than any other one man 
to make possible its great growth in recent years. The problem of who was to 
succeed him as Director was one which concerned every one interested in the 
Library. Even abundant funds and loyal friends could do little if the shaping 
of the policies of the Library and the complicated task of administering its ma- 
chinery were not in highly competent hands. It has now been announced that 
Professor Robert P. Blake of the Department of History is to take over the 
work Professor Coolidge did so brilliantly, and the Library’s friends feel that 
they have every reason to rejoice. Professor Blake is a scholar and a linguist, 
who has studied here, in Germany, and in Russia, and has taught at Tiflis and 
at Oxford as well as at Harvard. He is internationally known among scholars. 
In the words of a friend and collaborator, Professor Kirsopp Lake, he “has 
many of the qualifications which are necessary for the director of a modern 
library — an extensive knowledge of foreign languages, personal acquaintance 
with an unusual number of libraries in Europe, and a wide interest in many 
subjects.” And, Professor Lake adds: ‘Those who, like myself, have taken 
part with him in negotiations with Greek monks, Arab sheiks, and Egyptian 
officials, know best the powers of diplomacy which he possesses.” 

Just before this article went to press there took place an event, novel and of 
essential interest from many points of view. On April 30 all the students at 
The Harvard- Harvard who are concentrating in English and are candidates 
Yale scholar- ° ee ae 
ship competi- for degrees this year, took the usual general final examination in 
tion English literature, which is given annually to test the under- 
graduate’s knowledge of his special field of study in college. This year for the 
first time ten men at Harvard took this examination knowing that what they 
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wrote would be used not only to determine their fitness for our degree but also 
as the basis for measuring Harvard’s rank in a “scholarship competition” with 
Yale. In New Haven on the same day and at the same hour ten Yale under- 
graduates took the same examination. They were selected representatives 
chosen from the students by the Department of English at Yale. Probably by 
the time this appears in print the committee of judges, one each from the 
English Departments of Brown, Cornell, and Princeton, will have read the 
examination books of the competitors, and will have ranked them, reporting 
accordingly which “‘team”’ is the victor. It will then be possible to add to the 
long history of competitions between Harvard and Yale a record to the effect 
that in April, 1928, ten men from Yale or from Harvard surpassed ten men 
from the other university in their ability to do well in writing an examination 
on English literature. The college the representatives of which are defeated 
may console itself by looking forward to next year when there will be a second 
competition, in English or some other field of undergraduate study, by winning 
which this year’s loser may even the score. Indeed, before many years news- 
paper writers may be adding zest to the competitions by compiling, in ad- 
vance, statistics as to the number of Yale and Harvard victories to date, just 
as football games and crew races are now heralded by figures on the number 
of previous defeats and triumphs in those sports. 

The competitions, now planned as annual events, have been made possible 
by a gift from Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, to establish in memory of her 
husband the William Lowell Putnam Memorial Prize Fund for the Promotion 
of Scholarship. The income is to be used to pay the expenses of conducting 
competitions in scholarship among universities, and to provide to the institu- 
tion the representatives of which are declared winners a substantial sum to be 
used for the purchase of books for its library. The individual members of the 
“winning team” are each to be given prizes of books. No doubt changes in 
the details of the plan will be made; there seems to be no reason why Harvard 
may not compete with other universities as well as with Yale, and probably 
the present terms of the competition may be modified here and there. This 
year, indeed, every one recognizes that the conditions are not ideal. For one 
thing, candidates for the degree at Yale are not required to take a comprehen- 
sive examination in English literature, so that in order to have a competing 
team it was necessary for Yale to find ten undergraduates willing to give the 
time and effort necessary to take the examination. At Harvard, on the other 
hand, since all concentrators in English must in their last year pass a written 
test on the whole field in which their work was done, the problem of selecting a 
team was merely that of deciding in advance upon ten men who seemed likely 
to do well. Yale does not regularly prepare students for comprehensive ex- 
aminations, and Harvard does; obviously therefore the two groups of contest- 
ants do not start from the same footing. None the less, if the examination pa- 
pers were well prepared and the competitors wisely chosen, the result of the 
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contest will, if cautiously interpreted and not given more weight than it can 
bear, be of great interest to every one concerned with education at either Yale 
or Harvard. 

The need of cautious interpretation of the result of the competition, and the 
danger of overemphasizing it, are apparent the moment its nature is consid- 
ered. Since it concerns knowledge of but one subject it has no necessary bear- 
ing on education as a whole at Yale or Harvard; since it is not a competition 
decided by the best examinations written at either college even in a special 
subject, it cannot measure the relative excellence of teachers or students in 
any final sense. The prophetic power of the two English Departments is one 
of the things most definitely to be tested — the ability of each to predict 
which of its men will do well in the examination room. Every novice knows 
that such prophecy is dangerous. Moreover, even if the selection of the teams 
were perfectly done it would still be true that no single examination can ever 
determine infallibly any man’s actual knowledge of a subject. If Yale as well 
as Harvard required a comprehensive examination of all its students of Eng- 
lish literature, it would be possible to choose the ten best sets of answers writ- 
ten each year at each college and, by comparing these, to measure what might 
fairly be called the relative success of the two institutions in the teaching of 
English and the relative ability of the undergraduates of each to learn from the 
teaching offeredthem. But since Yale has no regularly required comprehensive 
examination, their competitors had to be selected before the test was given, and 
in order that the terms might be as fair as possible for both sides, Harvard’s 
representatives were similarly chosen prior to the date of the competition. 
The result of the contest, then, will not prove the rank of Harvard in com- 
parison with Yale so far as its best students are concerned; it will not measure 
the efficacy of two groups of students and teachers, since the aims of the two 
groups are to some extent different; and, most important of all, it will give no 
criterion of the relation between the knowledge of English literature possessed 
by the whole body of undergraduates completing their work for the degree 
here, and the knowledge possessed by similar students in New Haven. 

Fortunately the result of the competition will not need to have false signifi- 
cance read into it in order to be interesting. A detailed study of the papers 
written by the competitors may show weak spots in the preparation offered by 
one university or the other, and may even show what is different in the atti- 
tude with which Yale and Harvard undergraduates approach their reading. 
It should certainly prove suggestive to every one who is teaching or studying 
at either college. 

The fundamental purpose of the competition is, of course, to stimulate in- 
terest in scholarship. This end should be well served. If men are willing to 
work hard and long in the hope that their reward may be to represent their 
college in athletic competition, there seems to be no reason why they should 
not find an equal incentive in a similar chance to try their mettle in a general 
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final examination. Though the teams this year were named in advance, they 
were not picked until just before the contest, so that until that time every man 
who was studying English in his last year at Harvard was a potential competi- 
tor. If it becomes possible eventually to use the best papers written by the 
whole group of students of English at each college, each student may then feel 
that until the moment when his book is graded he has a chance by doing his 
best to win a place as a contestant. Will undergraduates give to success in 
athletics a higher value than that which they give to success in scholarship? 
Will they take the unreasonable attitude that there is less honor and less satis- 
faction in successfully representing Harvard in a contest in scholarship than 
can be drawn from successfully representing the college on an athletic field? 
Unless they do the Putnam Memorial will accomplish its purpose by stimulat- 
ing an interest in learning, which, once stimulated, proves to be for many men 








the most valuable asset they acquire in college. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


Meeting of January 30, 1928 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Elisabeth Clarke Rogers (Mrs. 
Isaac Lothrop Rogers), $75,616.67, to be known as 
the “Isaac Lothrop Rogers Fund.” 

From the estate of Georgianna B. Wright (Mrs. 
William J. Wright), $185.19 in cash, and securities 
valued at $14,206.50. 

From the estate of Henry Clay Frick, $1746. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$44.88. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000, 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $25,000 
to establish a Research Fellowship in Oceano- 
graphy, to be known as the ‘‘ Alexander Agassiz 
Fellowship in Oceanography.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $8000 
towards the Law School Endowment. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $4000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Robert F. Herrick for the gift of $4000 
for the Harvard Athletic Association. 

To Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge for the 
gift of $3757 for special expenses of the College 
Library, and for the gift of $2170 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library. 

To Messrs. Herbert N. Straus, Jesse I. Straus 


and Percy S. Straus for the gift of $3500 for the 
Isidor Straus Professorship in Business History. 

To Mr. Otto H. Kahn for the gift of $2500 to- 
wards either a Lectureship on the History of Ger- 
man Culture for the year 1928-29 or the endow- 
ment of a Professorship of the History of German 
Culture. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for the gift of 
$2500 for the year 1927-28, and for the gift of $100 
for the unrestricted funds of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $2188 
for services and wages in the Department of 
Physiology. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm W. Greenough for 
the gift of $2000 towards the Blue Hill Meteoro- 
logical Observatory Endowment. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2000 
towards the endowment of the “Friends of the 
Fogg Art Museum.” 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the unrestricted gift 
of $1650 and to Mr. Clarence B. Moore for the 
unrestricted gift of $500 for the Peabody Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1250 for 
the traveling fellowship of Dr. Roe-Merrill Secrist 
Heffner, and for the gift of $250 towards a special 
scholarship. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
for the publication of the Harvard Theological 
Studies. 

To Mr. Eugene Rosenthal and to an anonymous 
friend for their gifts of $1000 each for the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for the gift of $1000 
towards the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for 
1927-28. 

To Mr. James Hazen Hyde for the gift of $1000. 

To Miss Susan Minns for the gift of $1000 for the 
Botanical Museum. 

To Mrs. James J. Storrow for the gift of $1000 
and to Mr. Joseph Lee for the gift of $500 for the 
Graduate School of Education. 

To Dr. Morton Prince for the gift of $807.12 
and to Mr. Frederick A. Flood for the gift of $100 
for special expenses in the Department of Abnormal 
and Dynamic Psychology. 
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To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $600, to 
Dr. John C. Phillips for the gift of $200, to Mr. 
John E. Thayer for the gift of $150 and to Mr. 
George R. Agassiz for the gift of $100 for the cata- 
loguing of birds at the Museum of Comparative 
Zoilogy. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $542.45 
towards the “Kittredge Anniversary Fund.” 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, incorporated, 
for the gift of $500. 

To the Harvard Club of Southern Califcrnia for 
the gift of $500 towards the scholarships for 
1927-28, 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $400 towards the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $150 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of the North Shore for the 
gift of $150 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $100 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To Mr. Willard Wadsworth for the gift of $300 
for the French Ceiling of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway and to Dr. Thomas 
Barbour for the gifts of $273 each, to Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Shattuck and to Mr. George R. Agassiz for 
the gifts of $182 each, and to Mr. Clarence L. Hay 
for the gift of $50 for the Pension Fund of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To the Hon. Louis A. Frothingham for the gift of 
$200 for the Department of Government. 

To Mr. Edgar C. Felton for the gift of $180 for 
the restoration of the portrait of Cornelius Conway 
Felton. 

To Mr. Ernest A. Hodgson for the gift of $100 
for the Department of Geology and Geography. 

To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for the gift of $99.04 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for a 
lecture in the Department of Physics. ‘ 

To Professor Edward B. Hill for the gift of $50 
for a lecture in the Division of the Fine Arts. 

To Mrs. William Farnsworth for the gift of $5 
for “Harvard Library Notes.” 

To each member of “The Friends of the College 
Library” for gifts to the Library. 

To Mr. Allison V. Armour for his very generous 
act in personally conveying on his own yacht a large 
collection of tropical plants from the Department 
of Agriculture greenhouses in Washington directly 
to Cienfuegos Bay whence they might safely be 
carried to the Harvard Botanical Gardens at Soledad. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect January 13, 1928: Richard 
Lawrence Smith, as Instructor in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry. 

To take effect February 6, 1928: Cecil Dunmore 
Murray, as Instructor and Tutor in Biochemical 
Sciences; William Mace Hickey, Stanley de Jongh 
Osborne, and Volney Foster Righter as Proctors. 

To take effect September 1, 1928: Marshall 
Henry Bailey, as Medical Adviser. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1927-28: George Hubbard 
Blakeslee, Lecturer on History; Benjamin Franklin 
Jones, Assistant and Tutor in Biochemical Sciences; 
John Lesh Jacobs, Assistant and Tutor in Bio- 
chemical Sciences; Allan Macy Butler, Edward 
Hickling Bradford Fellow; Bronson Goddard, 2L, 
Oliver Ansel Pendar, 1L, and Frederick Richard 
Sullivan, 1G.B., Proctors. 

For the first half of 1928-29: Gustav Pauli, Lec- 
turer on Fine Arts. 

From March 1, 1929-May 1, 1929: Joseph Wil- 
pert, Lecturer on Fine Arts. 

‘or one year from September 1, 1928: Classics: 
Mason Hammond, Instructor in Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages. 
Mathematics: Morris Miller Slotnick, Instructor, 
and Tutor in the Division of Mathematics; Arthur 
Barton Brown, Stewart Scott Cairns, Gustav Ar- 
nold Hedlund, Joseph Kimbark Peterson, Griffith 
Baley Price, George Sauté, and Charles Wexler, 
Instructors. Semitic Languages: Charles Lincoln 
Taylor, Jr., Instructor. Law School: Charles Wil- 
liam Leaphart, Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching 
Fellow. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Business 
School: Malcolm Perrine McNair, A. W. Shaw 
Fellow. Museum of Comparative Zoélogy: Arthur 
Loveridge, Associate in Herpetology; James Lee 
Peters, Assistant Curator of Birds. 

From September 1, 1927: Peabody Museum: 
Edward Reynolds, Associate Curator of Somatology. 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy: Outram Bangs, 
Curator of Birds; Nathan Banks, Curator of Insects; 
Arthur Cleveland Bent, Associate in Ornithology; 
Henry Bryant Bigelow, Curator of Oceanography; 
Hubert Lyman Clark, Curator of Marine Inverte- 
brates; William James Clench, Curator of Mollusks; 
Ludlow Griscom, Research Curator of Zodlogy; 
Frederic Hedge Kennard, Associate in Ornithology; 
John Charles Phillips, Research Curator of Birds; 
Robert Wilcox Sayles, Curator of Geological Collec- 
tions; Henry Crosby Stetson, Assistant Curator of 
Paleontology. 

For two years from February 6, 1928: Noel 
Ewart Odell, Lecturer on Geology. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Deane 
Waldo Malott, Assistant Professor of Public Utility 
Management; Henry Alexander Murray, Jr., Assist- 
ant Professor of Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology; 
Walter Silz, Assistant Professor of German; Mar- 
shall Harvey Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Tutor in the Division of Mathematics; 
Carl Frederick Taeusch, Assistant Professor of 
Business; Charles Lawton Sherman, Instructor in 
Greek and Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient 
Languages. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Public Utility Management, 
to serve from September 1, 1928; where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Clyde Orval Ruggles was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Medicine, to serve from 
September 1, 1928: whereupon ballots 
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being given in, it appeared that George 
Richards Minot was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1928; whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Edwin Merrick 
Dodd, Jr., was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Mathematics and 
Tutor in the Division of Mathematics, to 
serve from September 1, 1928; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Harold Calvin Marston Morse was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Medicine, to serve 
from September 1, 1928: whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Joseph Treloar Wearn was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Advertising, for five 
years from September 1, 1928; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Neil Hopper Borden was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Accounting, for five 
years from September 1, 1928; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Ross Graham Walker was elected. 

Voted to appoint Dr. Samuel Kirkland 
Lothrop, a member of the Committee on 
the University Museum. 

Voted to appoint the following as an 
Advisory Committee on the disburse- 
ment of the money ($15,000) given by 
the Commonwealth Fund for research 
in the codification of international law: 
Manley Ottmer Hudson, Chairman; 
George Woodward Wickersham, James 
Brown Scott, Joseph Henry Beale, Eldon 
Revare James, Francis Bowes Sayre, 
Charles Cheney Hyde. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck for the second half 
of 1927-28. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor A. Kingsley Porter for the first 
half of 1928-29, 


Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Edward Ballantine for the second 
half of 1928-29, in accordance with tke 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Robert DeC. Ward for the second 
half of 1928-29, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board De- 
cember 10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Yeomans for the second 
half of 1928-29, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 


Meeting of February 13, 1928 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer Adams. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman) $26.78. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $475 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1000 for 
the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3648.11 
for the Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
for the Harvard War Memorial. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $14,566.75 towards the Law School En- 
dowment. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,296.54 for retiring allowances. 

To the National Electric Light Association for 
their gift of $10,000 for Public Utility Management 
in the Business School. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 to 
be added to the income of the Endowment Fund of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Harris Fahnestock for his gift of $5000 
for apparatus for the Cruft Laboratory. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for his gift of $1000 for 
the use of the Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research. 

To Mr. Ralph Lowell for the gift of $500 and to 
Mr. Carl Wiler for the gift of $100 for Epilepsy 
Research. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $250 
for incidental expenses in the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Dwight F. Davis for his gift of $100, to 
Mr. Eben S. Draper for his gift of $50, to Mr. 
Robert F. Herrick for his gift of $100, and to 
Mr. Ogden L. Mills for his gift of $200 for the De- 
partment of Government. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for their gift of 
$200 for Scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island, Incor- 
porated, for their gift of $150 for the Scholarships 
for 1927-28, 

To Mr. Charles Stewart Davison for his gift of 
$100 to establish the Lionel de Jersey Harvard 
Studentship Fund. 

To Mr. Frederic H. Kennard for his gift of $100 
for the Catalogue of Birds in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Henry M. Rogers for his gift of $100 for 
special services in the College Library. 

To Professor Roland B. Dixon for his gift of 
$15.24 and to Professor Edwin F. Gay for his 
gift of $58.25 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To the Class of 1850 for the gift of $47.45 for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Frederic A. Eustis for his gift of $25, to 
Mr. Edward W. Forbes for his gift of $25, to Mr. 
and Mrs. William Hooper for their gift of $25, and 
to Miss Elizabeth Gaskell Norton for her gift of 
$25 for the purchase of a portrait of Julia Ward 


owe. 

To Mr. Martin B. Dill for his gift of $5 for Dental 
Research. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $13,760 for 
the Case System of Teaching in the Business 
School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2500 
towards the capital of the Friends of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mrs. Horatio A. Lamb for her gift of $25,000 
to establish the Horatio Appleton Lamb Fund for 
the Department of Music. 

To Dr. Lyman Sawin Hapgood for the generous 
gift of an old Harvard plate. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect February 1, 1928: Thomas Mc- 
Kinley Wolfe, as Instructor in Finance; John Bel- 
fort Keogh, as Assistant in English; Robert Wilcox 
Sayles, as Curator of Geological Collections. 

To take effect February 6, 1928: Arthur Watson 
Bromage, as Assistant in Government; Howard 
Taylor Fisher, as Assistant in Fine Arts. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 
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For one year from September 1, 1927: Howard 
Burnham Sprague and Randall Clifford, Assistants 
in Medicine. 

From January 1 to September 1, 1928: Walter 
Swan Burrage, Research Fellow in Medicine. 

From February 1 to September 1, 1928: Charles 
Whittier Young, Associate in Comparative Pathol- 
ogy; Emil Bogen, Research Fellow in Physiology. 

From March 1 to September 1, 1928: Frank 
Brostrom, Teaching Fellow in Orthopaedic Surgery. 

For second half 1927-28: James Jacob Robbins, 
Assistant in Government (17 b); Albert Newton 
Steward, Assistant in Botany. 

For one year from February 1, 1928: Sarah Ida 
Morse, Research Fellow in Department of Vital 
Statistics. 

For one year from September 1, 1928: Charles 
Pelham Curtis, Jr., Lecturer on Government; Robert 
Silliman Hillyer, Curator of Recent Literature; 
George Parker Winship, Lecturer on History of 
Printing; Langdon Warner and Walter Helck Siple, 
Lecturers on Fine Arts; Leonard Opdycke, In- 
structor in Fine Arts; Arthur Kilgore McComb, 
Instructor in Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division 
of Fine Arts; Eric Hyde Lord Sexton and Lloyd 
LaPage Rollins, Assistants in Fine Arts and Tutors 
in the Division of Fine Arts; Payson Rex Webber, 
Instructor in Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division of 
Fine Arts; Carl Rupert Addinall and Albert Quigg 
Butler, Instructors in Chemistry; William Campbell 
Root, Assistant in Chemistry. 

Board of Preachers: Williard Learoyd Sperry, 
Chairman; Theodore Gerald Soares, Henry Knox 
Sherrill, Edward Caldwell Moore, Frederick May 
Eliot, Charles Edwards Park. 

Howard Adorno Powers, Instructor in Petro- 
graphy; Stephen Barr Jones, Instructor in Miner- 
alogy. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Henry 
Maurice Sheffer, Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

From September 1, 1928: Philip Drinker, Mem- 
ber of Faculty of Engineering School; Paul Howard 
Means, Medical Adviser. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Zovlogy, to serve for five 
years from September 1, 1928; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Thomas Barbour was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election o an 
Associate Professor of Zodlogy, to serve 
for five years from September 1, 1928: 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Henry Bryant Bigelow was 
elected. 

Vcted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Zotlogy, to serve 
for five years from September 1, 1928; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Hubert Lyman Clark was 
elected. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Zodlogy, to serve 
for five years from September 1, 1928; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Nathan Banks was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Zoé!ogy, to serve for 
five years from September 1, 1928; where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Glover Morrill Allen was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit and Editor of 
the Harvard Oriental Series, to serve 
from September 1, 1928, whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Wal- 
ter Eugene Clark was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Wil- 
liam Caspar Graustein for the year 
1928-29, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
William Henry Weston, Jr., for the year 
1928-29, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of February 27, 1928 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treas- 
urer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of Dr. J. Collins Warren, $5000 
for the purpose of establishing a free bed in the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital of the 


Harvard Cancer Commission, to be known as the 
Jonathan Mason Warren Free Bed. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50,000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $39,000 
towards the Law Schoo] Endowment. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$8500 towards the work on the Syllabus of Pre- 
ventive Medicine. 

To Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy for the gift of 85000 
for the Motion Picture Industry Fund of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 
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To McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incor- 
porated, for the gift of $5000 towards the James H. 
McGraw Account. 

To Mrs. Frederick T. Bradbury for the gift of 
$2000 for the David Williams Cheever Scholarship 
Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1680 for 
the Case System of Teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for the gift of $1500 
to the Fogg Art Museum for the Warner Expedi- 
tion to Japan. 

To Dr. John Warren for the gift of $1500 for the 
Department of Anatomy. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for the gift of $1000 
to be added to the income of the Endowment Fund 
of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory for 1927-28. 

To Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for the gift of 
$585.45 and to Mr. George P. Castle for the gift of 
$500 for publications of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Paine for the gift of 
$500 to be added to the capital of “Friends of the 
Fogg Art Museum.” 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for the 
gift of $250 for the research work of Miss Sarah I. 
Morse. 

To Mr. Edwin DeT. Bechtel for the gift of $200 
for Bechtel Prizes. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for the gift of $125 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$300 for the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$250 on account of the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Grand Rapids for the gift 
of $75 on account of the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $75 on account of the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To Dr. Leonard G. Sanford for the gift of $50 
towards the cataloguing of birds in the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes and to Professor Paul 
J. Sachs for the gifts of $25 each towards the pur- 
chase of the portrait of Julia Ward Howe. 

To Dr. Howard T. Swain for the gift towards 
the bust of Dr. J. Collins Warren. 





Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to an 
anonymous friend for the generous offer 
of $250,000, to be used for the purpose 
of erecting or assisting in the erection of 
a swimming-pool unit, in accordance with 
the conditions set forth in a letter from 
the First National Bank of Boston dated 
February 18, 1928. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
Trustees of the Thomas Crane Public 
Library for the generous loan of a valu- 
able set of Congressional Documents 
from the First to the Twentieth Congress. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect February 1, 1928: Kenneth Gor- 
don Donald, as Instructor in Accounting; Nestor 
Isaac Vincenty, as Sheldon Fellow. To take effect 
March 1, 1928: John Grove Kuhns, as Teaching 
Fellow in Orthopaedic Surgery. To take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1928: George Foot Moore, as Frothingham 
Professor of the History of Religion. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1927-28: Assistants: 
Richard Howell Post and Oliver Garrison Ricket- 
son, Jr., in Anthropology; Louis Schwartz, in Botany; 
John Tileston Edsall, in Chemistry; Harold Friend 
Harding, in English; Charles Louis Kuhn, in Fine 
Arts. 

For one year from September 1, 1928: Arthur 
Randall Davis, Instructor in Chemistry; James 
Wilkinson Miller, Instructor in Philosophy and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Ronald 
Mansfield Ferry, Assistant Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, Tutor in Biochemical Sciences, and 
Chairman of the Board of Tutors in Biochemical 
Sciences; Henry Edward Bent and Albert Sprague 
Coolidge, Instructors in Chemistry. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Geography, to serve from 
September 1, 1928: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Raoul 
Blanchard was elected. 


Meeting of March 12, 1928 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treas- 
urer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Edward A. Woods, $250.57 


to be used for the Library of the Business School. 
From the estate of Artemas Ward, $100,000. 


‘oted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2817 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
to be used for the Semitic Department. 
To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of 
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$12,500 towards the William Ziegler Memorial En- 
dowment for Teaching and Research in Interna- 
tional Relationships. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,129.88 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George Alexander McKin- 
lock, Jr., Dormitory. 

To the American Bankers Association for the 
gift of $2500 for a traveling Fellowship in the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration for the pur- 
pose of investigating bank failures. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the gift of 
$2500 for special research in the Law School. 

To Social Science Research Council for the gift 
of $2250 for the Division of Anthropology. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for her gift of $2000t> 
the Fogg Museum for the Bagdad Expedition. 

To Mrs. David N. Hyman for her gift of $1000 
for scholarships in the Law School. 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for her gift of $1000 
for publishing “ Harvard Oriental Series.” 

To Mr. Arthur Lehman for his gift of $1000 to 
the Fogg Art Museum for the Warner Expedition 
to Japan. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $400 for 
books for the Department of Economics. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Department of Pathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for 
a special scholarship in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

To Hanff-Metzger, Incorporated, for the gift of 
$100 and to McLain-Simpers Organization for the 
gift of $210 for the Case System of Teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $200, Mr. 
Ashton L. Carr for his gift of $15, Mr. Hermann 
F. Clarke for his gift of $25, Mr. J. Lewis Coon for 
his gift of $100, Mr. Charles Jackson for his gift of 
$100, Mr. Arthur M. Schlesinger for his gift of 
$7.36 and Mr. Philip L. Spalding for his gift of $50 
for books for the College Library. 

‘© an anonymous friend for the gift of $158.70 

for the Harvard Law School Loan Fund. 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $150. 

To Mr. John W. Frothingham for his gift of $100 
and to Mr. Arthur N. McGeoch for his gift of $50 
for the Division of Music. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $100 for 
planting shrubs at the Business School. 

To Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane for her gift of $100, 
to Mr. Theodore Lyman for his gift of $50, to Dr. 
Frederick C. Shattuck for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his gift of $25 towards 
a copy of the portrait of Dr. Henry Pickering Wal- 
cott, by Charles Hopkinson. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $100 
towards the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Miss Margaret F. Hellman for her gift of $10 
and to Mr. John A. Hermann for his gift of $60 
towards the Charles Marx, Jr., Memorial. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 towards the George Schune- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Mrs. A. Kingsley Porter for her gift of $5C 
for a lecture in the Fogg Museum, 
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To Mr. Ward Thoron for his gift of $25 for the 
Department of the Classics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $100 towards 
the Arnold Arboretum Income. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $4.00 for 
current expenses of the Botanic Garden. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $715 to be 
added to the capital of the “Friends of the Fogg 
Art Museum.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $130 to the 
Gray Herbarium. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1352 for 
current expenses in the Huntington Hospital. 

To each member of the “Friends of the College 
Library” for the gift of $301 for the Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $39,836 for 
the Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial Fund. 


Voted to accept the bequests under the 
will of the late Charles Sprague Sargent. 

Voted to accept the bequests under the 
will of the late Asa Wilson Waters. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Committee to prepare plans for 
the Memorial Chapel: President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Mr. John F. Moors, 
from the corporation; President Howard 
Elliott, Messrs. William C. Boyden and 
Charles Moore, Colonel Albert T. Per- 
kins, from the Board of Overseers; 
President Langdon P. Marvin, of the 
Alumni Association; Mr. Evan Hollister, 
President of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs; Professor Edward C. Moore, 
Chairman of the Board of Preachers; 
Professor George H. Edgell and Mr. 
Frederick L. Olmsted, at the suggestion 
of the Committee for obtaining the sub- 
scriptions. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect at the beginning of the second 
half of 1927-28: Louis Schwartz, Assistant in Bot- 
any. To take effect March 1, 1928: Dr. Paul Fred- 
erick Doege, Assistant Pathologist to Huntington 
Hospital and the Pathological Department of the 
Medical School. To take effect March 12, 1928: 
James Sturgis Pray, Chairman of the Council of the 
School of Landscape Architecture. To take effect 
March 24, 1928: Walter Gausewitz, Instructor in 
German. To take effect September 1, 1928: 
Francis Hermann Bohlen, Langdell Professor of 
Law; Maurice deWulf, Professor of Philosophy; 
Harvey Nathaniel Davis, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 
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For second half 1927-28: Laurence Bradford 
Packard, Examiner in History; Morris Roberts, 
Ralph Albert Beals, Frederick Root McCreary, 
and Paul Herbert Doney, Assistants in English; 
Arthur Frederic Allen, Assistant in Botany; Ray- 
mond Leech Taylor, Assistant in Zodlogy. 

From February 1, 1928: Robert Wilcox Sayles, 
Research Associate in Division of Geology. 

From March 1 to September 1, 1928: Eric Hula, 
Mario Einaudi, and Jacques Lambert, Research 
Fellows in Government. 

First half 1928-29: Verner Winslow Crane, Lec- 
turer on History. 

From March 12, 1928: Bremer Whidden Pond, 
Chairman Council School Landscape Architecture. 

For one year from September 1, 1928: Paul Her- 
man Buck, Instructor in History and Tutor in Divi- 
sion of History, Government and Economics; Lewis 
Rex Miller, Assistant Professor of History and Tutor 
in Division of History, Government and Economics; 
Frank Roberts Ober, Assistant Dean in Charge of 
Courses for Graduates; Alston Hurd Chase, In- 
structor in Greek and Latin and Tutor in Division of 
Ancient Languages; Vladimir Alexander Pertzoff, 
Research Fellow in Physical Chemistry; James 
Arthur Dawson, Instructor in Zoélogy. Law School: 
Henry Craig Jones, Charles Joseph Hilkey, Paul 
Lombard Sayre, and Angus MacDonald, Research 
Fellowships; Ralph Ebner Himstead, Judah Philip 
Benjamin Research Fellow; Frank Brittin Clayton, 
Brandeis Fellow: William Caleb Loring, Lecturer on 
Practice of Law; William Goodrich Thompson, Lec- 
turer on Brief-Making and Preparation of Cases; 
Sydney Russell Wrightington, Lecturer on Massa- 
chusetts Practice; Ernest Hermann Feilchenfeld, 
Lecturer on International Law. 

Edward Andrews Lincoln, Assistant Professor of 
Education; Harry Franklin Latshaw, Charles Alden 
Selzer, and Fred Colfax Smith, Instructors in Edu- 
cation; Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on Teach- 
ing of English; Arthur Orlo Norton, Lecturer on 
History of Education; Jesse Buttrick Davis, Lec- 
turer on Secondary Education; Thomas Whitney 
Surette and Lyle Ruland Ring, Lecturers on Teach- 
ing of Music; Ransom Alphonso Greene, Lecturer 
on Mental Diagnosis of Children; Richard Day 
Allen, Lecturer on Vocational Guidance; Edward 
Ellis Allen, Lecturer on Education of the Blind; 
Donald Dewitt Durrell, Assistant in Education; 
John Philip Tilton and Jewell Bennett Knight, 
Assistants in Education; John Joseph Mahoney, 
Director of Extension Courses. 

For the year 1928-29, in the absence of Dean 
G. H. Edgell; Henry Atherton Frost, Acting Dean 
of School of Architecture. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Daniel 
Sargent, Instructor and Tutor in History and Liter- 
ature; Leigh Hoadley, Assistant Professor of Zodlogy. 

From September 1, 1928: Arthur Eli Monroe 
(half time), Lecturer on Economics and Tutor in 
Division of History, Government and Economics. 





Voted to appoint for one year from 
September 1, 1928, the following members 
of the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Education: Philip Putnam Chase, John 
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Joseph Mahoney, and Charles Swain 
Thomas. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School of 
Education for the year 1928-29, and it 
was voted to appoint them: Henry Wyman 
Holmes, Dean; George Ellsworth John- 
son, Walter Fenno Dearborn, John Marks 
Brewer, Leslie Olin Cummings. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Frederick George Nichols, for the 
first half 1928-29, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Morton C. Campbell, for the second 
half 1928-29, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Edward H. Warren, for the second 
half 1928-29, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Advisory Board of the Cancer 
Commission: A. Lawrence Lowell, Chair- 
man; A. H. Avery, C. G. Bancroft, 
P. Ketchum, R. J. Koshland, R. Winsor, 

Jr., Charles Jackson, Treasurer; W. P. 
Homans, Deputy Treasurer; C. C. 
Simmons, Secretary. 


Meeting of March 26, 1928 


President Lowell, 
Curtis, Smith, 


Messrs. 
Treasurer 


Present, 
Lawrence, 
Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Professor Charles S. Sargent, 
$30,000 for the Arnold Arboretum. 

From the estate of Mr. Albert Norton Parlin, 
$25,000 to be known as the Frederick E. Parlin 
Fund. 

From the estate of Professor Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, $1000, to be added to the income of the 
Henry Warren Torrey Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $77,206.57 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $55,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for the gift of $2000 for 
the Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Bacteriology, and for the 
gift of $600 for the Department of Pathology. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
the Department of Pediatrics. 

To Mr. James V. Forrestal for the gift of $500 
for the Psychological Clinic. 

To Dr. S. Burt Wolbach for the gift of $300 
towards the salary of Mr. John H. Ferguson. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George R. Agassiz for the gifts 
of $250 each, to Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for the 
gift of $100 and to the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot for the 
gift of $20 towards a copy of the portrait of Dr 
Henry Pickering Walcott, by Charles Hopkinson. 

To Mr. Ward Thoron for the gift of $125, to 
Messrs. Henry S. Howe and George Wigglesworth 
for the gifts of $100 each, and to Mr. Charles H. 
Tyler for the gift of $50 for the Department of the 
Classics. 

To Mr. Nathaniel F. Glidden for the gift of $100 
for the Dean’s Loan Fund in the College. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for the gift of 
$100 for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Mr. Thomas Nelson Perkins for the gift of 
$100 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $110 for 
incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To the Boston Lying-in Hospital for the gift of 
$50 for the Medical School Library. 

To Mr. Philip Cabot for the gift of $28.35 for 
equipment in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect February 1, 1928: Clarence Allison 
Morrell, as Teaching Fellow in Biological Chem- 
istry. To take effect March 1, 1928: William 
Clement Eaton, as Sheldon Fellow; Robert Allan 
Young, as Assistant in Education. To take effect 
April 1, 1928: Kenneth Arnold Agee, as Assistant in 
Education; George Richards Minot, as Physician 
and Chief of the Medical Laboratories at the Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital. To take effect 
September 1, 1928: Edward Billings Ham, as In- 
structor in Romance Languages and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages; William Coolidge 
Lane, as Librarian. To take effect February 1, 
1929: Etienne Gibson, as Professor of Philosophy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 


For the second half of 1927-28: Edward Rich- 
mond Blanchard, Assistant in Chemistry. For the 
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summer of 1928: George Henry Durgin and Clifton 
Harlan Paige, Instructors in Surveying. For the 
first half of 1928-29: Charles Jasper Sisson, Lec- 
turer on English. For one year from September 1, 
1928: Chemistry: William Henry McAdams, Lec- 
turer on Chemical Engineering; Stewart Harrison 
Webster, Edwin Newton Ohl, and Charles Lester 
Bickel, Austin Teaching Fellows; Joseph Horace 
Faull, Jr., and Newell Meade Bigelow, Instructors. 
Charles Randolph Conard, Car] Otto Tongberg, 
and Albert Clarence Titus, Assistants. Fine Arts: 
William Douglas Richmond, Assistant; Everard 
Miller Upjohn, Instructor, Division of History, 
Government and Economics: Arthur Eli Monroe, 
Examiner. Mathematics: Andrew Campbell Berry 
and Augustus Henry Fox, Instructors. School of 
Architecture: Walter Francis Bogner, Instructor in 
Design; Aiden Lassell Ripley, Instructor in Free- 
hand; William Stanley Parker, Lecturer on Architec- 
tural Practice; John Wilson, Instructor in Modelling. 
Law School: Lowell Turrentine, Research Fellow. 
Theological School: Charles Edwards Park, Lecturer 
on Practical Theology. Engineering School: Ray- 
mond Thorwald Gibbs, Instructor in Electrical En- 
gineering; John Coate Harrold, Instructor in Civil 
Engineering; Richard Siegmann Kersten, Assistant 
in Civil Engineering; George Falley Ninde, In- 
structor in Engineering Sciences; George Alexander 
Orrok, Lecturer on Power Plant Engineering; 
Howard Moore Turner, Lecturer on Water Power 
Engineering and Director of Summer Work for 
Students. 

For two years from September 1, 1928: Theodore 
Frederick Hatch, Instructor in Sanitary En- 
gineering. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Ken- 
neth John Conant, Assistant Professor of Archi- 
tecture, 

From April 1 for remainder of 1927-28: David 
Bruce Dill, a member of the Committee on General 
Examinations in Biochemical Sciences. 

From May 1 for remainder of 1927-28: James 
Bryant Conant, Acting Chairman of the Committee 
on Genera] Examinations in Biochemical Sciences. 





Voted to appoint Robert Pierpont 
Blake, Director of the University Library 
and a member of the Board of Syndics 
of the Harvard University Press. 

Voted to appoint Professor Charles 
Edward Amory Winslow, Cutter Lec- 
turer on Preventive Medicine for the 
year 1928-29, 

Voted to appoint Dean Pound to have 
charge of the Survey of Crime and Crim- 
inal Justice in Greater Boston until a per- 
manent chairman is appointed. 

Voted to change the time of Noel Ewart 
Odell’s appointment as Lecturer on Ge- 
ology from two years from February 6, 
1928, as already voted, to two years from 
September 1, 1928. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Mr. Walter Safford Burke for six months 
from July 10, 1928. 

Voted to make the following grants from 
the income of the Milton Fund for 1928- 
29: 

Thomas Barbour and Afranio do Amaral, to 
enable them to collect neotropical snake venom for 
use in experimentation concerning nature of snake 
venom and in preparing the curative antivenin. 
Serpentarium is located at Tela, Honduras. The 
Committee understands that physiological re- 
search is involved. Percy W. Bridgman, to take 
care of the salaries of assistants and the purchase of 
apparatus to continue work on high pressure 
studies and on an investigation on the properties of 
single crystals. Harold H. Burbank, to permit him 
to continue his study of the history and operation of 
the general property tax in Massachusetts. The 
grant will pay the salory of a research assistant and 
will defray his traveling expenses. Edward S. Cas- 
tle, to pay for the part-time services of a technician 
in constructing apparatus for the study of the 
growth of plents in relation to light and temper- 
ature. Arthur H. Cole, (unexpended balance of 
1924-25 grant). The extension of time will permit 
of the continuance and extension of a study of the 
cyclical movements in the United States prior to 
1860. The money made available to the applicant 
will reimburse him for personal expenditures and 
also take care of the salaries of assistants. William 
J. Crozier, to permit of the continuation of a study 
of the nature of central nervous processes. The 
grant will pay for the services of a substitute and 
an assistant and will cover traveling expenses and 
the purchase of supplies. Walter F. Dearborn, to 
pay for the full-time services of two assistant exam- 
iners who will continue the study of mental and 
physical development of school children. William 
Duane, to permit of the continuation of researches 
in X-radiation, heretofore financed by the Cancer 
Commission, but the 1928-29 research will be more 
purely physical and hence out of their sphere. The 
grant will purchase apparatus and pay the salaries 
of assistants. Robert Emerson, to pay for the 
part-time services of a technician to set up and 
calibrate precision apparatus to study the forma- 
tion of chlorophyll and development of its photo- 
synthetic activity. Edward W. Forbes, to pay 
the salary of one assistant engaged in research for 
soundest methods of producing durable modern 
paintings and preserving them, old and new. The 
Fogg Art Museum is partially supporting this 
study. George S. Forbes, to pay for chemicals, 
supplies and special apparatus to be used in an 
investigation of conditions for electrochemical 
equilibrium, for which work an Assistant in 
chemistry will give half of his time during 1928-29, 
Worthington C. Ford, to permit him to complete 
research in sources of American History, started in 
London under a former grant from the Milton 
Fund, and extend it to a later period. Norman 
S. B. Gras, to permit him to complete and check 
history of a single English village — Crawley, 
Hants —from 643 to present. Charles Harts- 
horne, to complete the preparation for publication 
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of five volumes of the Charles S. Peirce manuscripts 
on Philosophy. The sum requested will be used for 
living expenses, manuscript files, and miscellaneous 
supplies. Charles H. Haskins, to pay the salaries 
of assistants, etc., to facilitate the completion for 
publication of a volume on studies in medieval 
culture. Richmond L. Hawkins, to reimburse him 
for amount by which he exceeded previous grant 
to cover study of manuscripts of Roman de la Rose 
in Harvard and Yale Libraries. Leigh Hoadley, to 
cover the purchase of supplies and apparatus, trav- 
eling expenses and salary for an assistant in an in- 
vestigation of the embryonic segregation preceding 
primitive streak formation in vertebrate embryo. 
Hudson Hoagland, to pay for the part-time services 
of an assistant to examine the underlying mechan- 
ism of tonic immobility in vertebrates. Earnest A. 
Hooton, to permit him to continue study of race 
and nationality in their relation to crime in the 
United States. Henry V. Hubbard, to cover a sur- 
vey and analysis of city planning and zoning pro- 
gress in the United States. The subvention will be 
used for salary for an assistant, traveling and living 
expenses. Grinnell Jones, to pay for chemicals and 
apparatus together with mechanicians’ wages in an 
investigation of properties of solutions of electro- 
lytes. Edwin C. Kemble, to permit him to purchase 
a Kipp thermo-relay amplifier and galvanometer for 
use in determining infra-red absorption spectra of 
gases. Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. Blake, to be 
used for photographic work still to be done on ma- 
terials gathered or discovered during Harvard 
Sinai Expedition, which was assisted by a Milton 
Fund grant. Arthur B. Lamb, to permit him to 
continue along two very promising lines the re- 
search carried on during the past two years on 
crystalline adsorbents. The grant will be used for 
assistant’s salary, special apparatus, chemicals, etc. 
Samuel E. Morison, to permit him to continue his 
investigation preparatory to writing the Tercen- 
tennial History of Harvard University. The grant 
will be used for traveling expenses, etc., for a trip 
to England. Albert E. Navez, to pay for the serv- 
ices of an assistant, part-time, to build apparatus 
and make experimental observations in connection 
with a research on geotropism in plants. Ralph B. 
Perry, to permit him to prepare volume on William 
James, Philosopher and Psychologist, from his un- 
published correspondence, lecture notes and mar- 
ginalia in Widener Library. The grant will be used 
in copying manuscripts. Chandler R. Post, to be 
used to complete preparation for publication of the 
volumes of History of Spanish Painting. The grant 
will partially defray expenses of a trip to Europe to 
complete study. James H. Ropes, unexpended 
balance of 1927-28 grant. This extension of time 
will permit applicant to complete his collation of 
new testament manuscripts, since pressure of un- 
expected duties will not permit completion during 
1927-28 as originallly planned. Harlow Shapley, to 
permit him to continue research on variable stars 
and the dimensions of the Galaxy. The grant will 
be used for assistants, salaries, instruments and 
supplies. Walter Silz, to permit him to complete 
for publication a treatise on the early German 
romanticists and Heinrich von Kleist. The 
amount requested is in lieu of salary for two Har- 
vard Summer School courses. Theodore J. B. Stier, 
to pay for the part-time services of an assistant to 
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construct apparatus to be used in an investigation 
of the effects of temperature on the spontaneous 
activity of mice. John S. P. Tatlock, to permit him 
to visit Europe to investigate Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia Regum Britannic and its followers. 
The grant will make up the balance of applicant’s 
salary and will cover miscellaneous expenses in 
connection with the consultation of manuscripts. 
Frank W. Taussig and Carl S. Joslyn, for 1928-29 
and 1929-30 to permit them to investigate from 
what social stratum American business leaders 
spring, whether success is due to nature or nurture, 
to inborn traits or to propitious environment. The 
grant will be used for salaries, apparatus and sup- 
plies. Robert DeC. Ward, to permit him to study 
climatology of North America and of the West 
Indies for inclusion in a volume on the world’s 
climates, of which work Professor W. Kippen is 
editor. It is to be translated into German eventu- 
ally. The grant will be used for salaries, traveling 
expenses, translation, and clerical services. Joshua 
Whatmough, to permit him to visit France to 
study the Keltic Inscriptions of Gaul and to pre- 
pare material secured for publication after return. 
Jeffries Wyman, Jr., to cover expenses of apparatus 
and materials involved in continuance and develop- 
ment of present work on physical chemistry of the 
proteins, 


Meeting of April 7, 1928 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Adams. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Isabella H. Corey (Mrs. 
Deloraine P. Corey), $25,000 for the Arthur De- 
loraine Corey Fellowship in the Department of 
the Classics. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter), $583.34 additional. 

From the estate of Mary Ellen Spalding Bigelow 
(Mrs. Frank Hagar Bigelow), $3.50 additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gilts: 


To Colonel Webb C. Hayes for the gift of $5000 
for the Rutherford B. Hayes, LL.B. 1845 Scholar- 
ship in the Law School. 

To Mrs. Harold I. Pratt for the gift of $4507.22 
for wall, iron work and planting in the William 
Hayes Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$3750 for special research in the Law School. 

To the Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the gift of $2500 for the Albert Russell Erksine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1905.06 for the Division of Anthropol- 
ogy. 
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To Mr. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $1250 
for Research in the Technique of Paintings, 
their Care and Restoration in the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of 
$1250 for special expenses in the College Library. 
To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000. 

To the Harvard Law School Association for the 
gift of $1000 towards the expenses of the Ames 
Competition. 

To the McCall Company for $1000 for Case 
System of Teaching in the Business School. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $500, to 
Mr. Carl T. Keller for his gift of $15 and to Mr. 
James Loeb for his gift of $100 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $400 for Scholarship for 1928-29. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of $373.80 
for the Bermuda Expedition, Department of Ge- 
ology. 

To Mr. Henry M. Rogers for his gift of $200 for 
special services in the College Library. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for the 
gift of $125 for the research work of Miss Sarah I. 
Morse. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Robert Homans for the gift of $50 for the 
Department of the Classics. 

To Dr. Hugh Cabot for the gift towards the 
bust of Dr. J. Collins Warren. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,180 to- 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $47,200.38 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mrs. Charles Stebbins Fairchild for the gift 
of securities valued at $50,000 to be used for The 
Sidney Thompson Fairchild Scholarships in the 
Law School. 

To Mrs. Charles Stebbins Fairchild for the gift 
of securities valued at $199,908.64 for The Charles 
Stebbins Fairchild Professorship in the Law School. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,129.88 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66 for the George Alexander McKin- 
lock, Jr., Dormitory. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect April 15, 1928: Wyman Parkhurst 
Fiske, as Instructor in Accounting. To take effect 


September 1, 1928: Stewart Scott Cairns, as In- 
structor in Mathematics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 
From February 1 to September 1, 1928: Medi- 


cal School: Helmut Dennig, Research Fellow in 
Physical Chemistry. From March 1 to September 


1, 1928: George David Cutler and Charles Gal- 
loupe Mixter, Instructors in Surgery; Thomas 
Hinckley Lanman, Assistant in Surgery; Agustin 
Domingo Marenzi, Research Fellow in Biochemistry; 
Arthur Ralph Colwell, Research Fellow in Physi- 
ology; Eliot Horton Luther, Instructor in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene. From July 1 to September 
1, 1928: Clay G. Huff, Research Fellow in Tropical 
Medicine. From May 1 to September 1, 1928: 
Wilmot Charles Townsend, Assistant in Tropical 
Medicine. 

For one year from September 1, 1928: Ralph 
George Hawtrey, Lecturer on Economics; Henry 
Buchtel Roberts, Assistant in Anthropology; Frank 
Parkhurst Brackett, Assistant in Chemistry; Hervey 
Bertrand Elkins, Assistant in Chemistry; John 
William Glynn, Jr., Instructor in Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Ernest Cary, Lecturer on Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; Li- 
onel Denis Peterkin, Lecturer on Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
John James Luett Hinrichsen, Instructor in Mathe- 
matics; Albert Joseph McMullen, Secretary of the 
Committee on the Use of English by Students; Lin- 
coln Fairley, Instructor in Social Ethics and Tutor 
in the Division of Philosophy; Paul John William 
Pigors, Instructor in Social Ethics and Tutor in the 
Division of Philosophy; Maurice Beck Hexter, In- 
structor in Social Ethics and Tutor in the Division 
of Philosophy; Sheldon Glueck, Instructor in Social 
Ethics; Elliott Dunlap Smith, Lecturer on Social 
Ethics; Hudson Hoagland, Instructor in Physiology 
and Tutor in the Division of Biology; Asbury Haven 
Herrick, Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner, Harold Shep- 
herd Bennett, John Franklin McCoy, Edward 
Edwin Euler, Martin Albert Henry, Ames John- 
ston, James Mclellan Hawkes, Philip Motley 
Palmer, Harry William Pfund, and Fred Otto 
Nolte, Instructors in German; Michael Karpovich, 
Lecturer on History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Robert 
Stewart Mitchell, Instructor in History and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics; Arthur Reginald Marsten Lower, In- 
structor in History and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics; Merrill 
Ten Broeck Spalding, Instructor in History 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; Reginald Ivan Lovell, In- 
structor in History and Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government and Economics; Francis Parkman, 
Instructor in History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Henry Christo- 
pher Mills, Assistant in Education. Medical School: 
Kenneth Goodner, Assistant in Bacteriology and 
Immunology; Clay G. Huff, Research Fellow in 
Tropical Medicine; Wilmot Charles Townsend, As- 
sistant in Tropical Medicine. 

For the second half of 1928-29: Friedrich Hund, 
Lecturer on Physics. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Abbott 
Payson Usher, Examiner in Economics. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Mr. Theodore John Kreps, for the year 
1928-29. 
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Stated Meeting, February 27, 1928 


The following twenty-one members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs, Billings, R. W. 
Boyden, Briggs, Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, 
Howe, James, Mack, Mallinckrodt, 
Moore, A. T. Perkins, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wendell, Wolcott, Woods, 
Young. 

The reading of the record of the previ- 
ous meeting was omitted, and said record 
was approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of December 12, 1927, and January 9, 1928, 
appointing, for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1928: Benjamin Fletcher 
Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics; William 
Thomas Ham, Instructor in Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; Edward Billings 
Ham, Instructor in Romance Languages 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages; Clyde Cannon Webster, Instructor 
in Romance Languages and Tutor in the 
Division of Medern Languages; John 
Joseph Penny, Instructor in Romance 
Languages and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages; for one year from 
September 1, 1928, Professor Burdette 
Ross Buckingham, Lecturer in Elementary 
Education and member of the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education; for three 
years from January 1, 1928, Dr. Harold 
Coe Stuart, Instructor in Child Hygiene; 
electing, from September 1, 1927, George 
Henry Wright, Clinical Professor of Oral 
Medicine; from September 1, 1928, Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill, Professor of Music; 
Robert Pierpont Blake, Associate Professor 
of History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics — 
were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of January 30 and February 13, 
1928, appointing, for two years from 
February 6, 1928, Noel Ewart Odell, 
Lecturer on Geology; for three years from 
September 1, 1928, Walter Silz, Assistant 
Professor of German; Carl Frederick 
Taeusch, Assistant Professor of Business; 
Henry Alexander Murray, Jr., Assistant 
Professor of Abnormal and Dynamic Psy- 
chology; Deane Waldo Malott, Assistant 
Professor of Public Utility Management; 
Marshall Harvey Stone, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Mathematics; Charles Lawton 
Sherman, Instructor in Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Lan- 
guages; Henry Maurice Sheffer, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy; for one year from 
September 1, 1928, Board of Preachers, 
Willard Learoyd Sperry, Chairman; 
Theodore Gerald Soares, Frederick May 
Eliot, Henry Knox Sherrill, Charles Ed- 
wards Park, Edward Caldwell Moore; to 
serve from September 1, 1928, Paul How- 
ard Means, Medical Adviser; Philip 
Drinker, Member of Faculty of Engincering 
School; electing, for five years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, Neil Hopper Borden, 
Associate Professor of Advertising; Ross 
Graham Walker, Associate Professor of 
Accounting; Thomas Barbour, Professor of 
Zoblogy; Henry Bryant Bigelow, Associate 
Professor of Zoblogy; Hubert Lyman Clark, 
Associate Professor of Zoblogy; Nathan 
Banks, Associate Professor of Zodlogy; 
Glover Morrill Allen, Associate Professor 
of Zotlogy — and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of January 30, 1928, electing, to 
serve from September 1, 1928, George 
Richards Minot, Professor of Medicine; 
Joseph Treloar Wearn, Associate Profes- 
sor of Medicine; and the Board voted 
unanimously to suspend the Rules and to 
consent to said votes, 






















































The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of January 30 and February 13, 1928. 


(a) That, beginning with the Academic year 
1928-29, the tuition fee be four hundred dol- 
lars for the following classes of students: 

. All new students in Harvard College. 

. All new special students under the Faculty of 

Arts and Sciences, 

All new students in the Graduate School of 

Arts and Sciences. 

(b) That a new student in Harvard College or in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, or 
a new special student, who takes work in ex- 
cess of the amount prescribed or allowed in his 
particular case, shall pay a supplementary fee 
of $100 for each additional course and of $50 
for each half-course, in addition to the usual 
fee of $400. A new student under the direc- 
tion of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, who 
does less than full work, may pay fees by the 
course, except for a laboratory course, at the 
aforesaid rate. 

(c) That members of the Graduate School who 
were registered in 1927-28 or in any earlier 
year pay at the rate of $300 per year for full 
work, and in proportion for less than full work 
during the years 1928-29 and 1929-30, but 
thereafter at the rate of $400. (It is under- 
stood that the present arrangement whereby 
members of the Graduate School who have 
completed two full years of resident study 
towards the Doctorate pay, if they remain at 
the University as research students, “for a 
period which shall not ordinarily extend be- 
yond two years, a tuition fee of $200 per year 
for full work, and in proportion for less than 
full,” will be continued.) 

That on recommendation of the Faculty of the 
Engineering School to make the following 
changes in tuition: 

. For students who enter the Engineering School 
prior to September 1, 1928, the tuition charges 
until they receive their first degree will be at the 
rate which was in effect at the time they en- 
tered. 

B. New Freshmen (First-Year students) who enter 
during the academic year 1928-29, and there- 
after, shall pay at the rate of $400 a year. 

C. Other new students, both undergraduate and 
graduate who enter during the academic year 
1928-29 shall pay at the rate of $300 for the 
academic year 1928-29. Thereafter at the new 
rate. 

D. All new students, both undergraduate and 
graduate who enter after the academic year 
1928-29 shall pay at the rate of $400 a year. 


20 


~ 


And after debate thereon, the Board 
voted, by seventeen votes in the affirmative 
to three in the negative, to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
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lows of February 13, 1928, “approving 
the program in Industrial Sanitation as 
proposed by the Joint Committee of the 
Harvard Engineering School and the 
Harvard School of Public Health, as re- 
commended by the Faculty of the Engi- 
neering School,’ and the Board voted to 
consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of February 27, 1928, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following per- 
sons as recommended by the Faculties 
of the Several Departments of the Uni- 
versity, respectively, and the Board voted 
to consent to said votes. 


[Degrees] 

The total number of the foregoing de- 
grees is 242. 

The President of the University com- 
municated the following resolution of the 
President and Fellows of February 27, 
1928, 


Wauereas on April 13, 1925, the Corporation, 
acting on the advice of a committee of the Over- 
seers and of the Associated Harvard Clubs, were of 
opinion “that if the alumni desire to present to the 
University an adequate sum of money for the build- 
ing of the University chapel, the same should be ac- 
cepted”; and that “whether or not such a chapel 
shall be in memory of the Harvard men who died in 
the war is a matter to be determined by those who 
give the same”; and ’ 

Wuereas on February 14, 1927, the Corporation 
resolved that they were “unanimously and heartily 
in favor of a beautiful new chapel in the Yard, which 
shall be a memorial to the Harvard men who gave 
their lives in the World War”; and 

Wuenreas over three quarters of a million dollars 
has already been subscribed for this purpose; and 
nearly four hundred thousand paid to the treasurer 
of the University; it is hereby 

Resotvep that the said sum, with any future ad- 
ditions, shall be used to build a chapel, and that a 
committee, to consist of representatives of the 
Corporation and of the committee of the alumni in 
charge of collecting the subscriptions, prepare plans 
for the same. 


And after debate thereon said report was 
accepted by the Board and placed on file. 

Mr. Wadsworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee reported that the 
following persons had been added to the 
Visiting Committees: Mr. George H. War- 
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rington to the Committee on Philosophy, 
Mr. Dave Hennen Morris to the Commit- 
tee to Visit the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion and Mrs. George H. Monks, Mrs. 
John H. Harwood, Mrs. F. L. Higginson, 
and Mrs. Edward H. Bradford to the 
Committee to Visit the Kitchens and Din- 
ing Rooms. 

The Board voted to hold a special two 
days’ meeting of the Board on Monday, 
May 14 and Tuesday, May 15, 1928, and 
to request that the arrangement of the 
program therefor be made by the Presi- 
dent of the University and the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Board. 

Mr. Elliott presented and read a report 
from the Committee to Visit the Kitchens 
and Dining Rooms, and it was accepted 
and placed on file. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, April 9, 1928 

The following twenty-two members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, 
Billings, R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, 
Briggs, Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, T. -J. 
Coolidge, Cutler, Drury, Howe, James, 
Mack, A. T. Perkins, J. H. Perkins, 
Wadsworth, Wolcott, Woods, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 30, February 13 and February 
27, 1928, appointing, for three years from 
September 1, 1928: Ronald Mansfield 
Ferry, Assistant Professor of Bio-Chem- 
istry, Tutor in Bio-Chemical Sciences and 
Chairman of the Board of Tutors in Bio- 
chemical Sciences; Henry Edward Bent, 
Instructor in Chemistry; Albert Sprague 
Coolidge, Instructor in Chemistry; elect- 
ing, to serve from September 1, 1928; 
Harold Calvin Marston Morse, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics and Tutor in the 
Division of Mathematics; Clyde Orval 
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Ruggles, Professor of Public Utility Man- 
agement; Edwin Merrick Dodd, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Law; Walter Eugene Clark, 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit and Editor of 
the Harvard Oriental Series; Raoul Blanch- 
ard, Professor of Geography — were taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 12 and March 26, 1928, 
appointing, for one year from September 
1, 1928: Lewis Rex Miller, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics; 
Edward Andrews Lincoln, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education; Philip Putnam Chase, 
John Joseph Mahoney, and Charles Swain 
Thomas, Members of the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education; for two 
years from September 1, 1928, Theodore 
Frederick Hatch, Instructor in Sanitary 
Engineering; for three years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1928: Kenneth John Conant, Assist- 
ant Professor of Architecture; Leigh Hoad- 
ley, Assistant Professor of Zodlogy; Daniel 
Sargent, Instructor and Tutor in History 
and Literature; from September 1, 1928, 
Arthur Eli Monroe, Lecturer on Economics 
and Tutor in Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics (half time); the fol- 
lowing persons as members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Education for the year 1928-29, 
Henry Wyman Holmes, Dean; George 
Ellsworth Johnson, Walter Fenno Dear- 
born, John Marks Brewer, Leslie Olin 
Cummings, Robert Pierpont Blake, Di- 
rector of the University Library; chang- 
ing the time of Noel Ewart Odell’s ap- 
pointment as Lecturer on Geology from two 
years from February 6, 1928, as already 
voted, to two years from September 1, 
1928 — and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, reported that Mr. Robert A. 
Leeson and Dr. Edward Wigglesworth had 
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been added to the Committee of the Board 
to Visit the Blue Hill Observatory, and 
said additions were approved by the 
Board. 

Mr. James presented and read the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the Bo- 
tanic Garden, Mr. A. T. Perkins the report 
of the Committee to Visit the Engineering 
School, and Mr. R. W. Boyden the report 
of the Committee on University Exten- 
sion and the Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed, and 
the Board further voted that the report 
of the Committee to Visit the Botanic 
Garden be referred to the President and 
Fellows for their consideration and such 
action as they shall see fit to take thereon. 

Mr. W. C. Boyden presented a brief 
oral report of the Committee to Visit the 
Law School. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Priscitta Gouau, Director of 
Publicity 

February, March, and April may be 
called in many respects the most produc- 
tive part of the college year. It is during 
this period that the greatest variety of 
things are accomplished, both academi- 
cally and socially. 

February began and ended with a con- 
ference. Radcliffe representatives from all 
over the country convened at New Haven 
over the week-end of February 5, to dis- 
cuss many matters of college interest, 
with particular reference to the proposed 
alumni fund. The last week of the month 
was given over to the annual conference 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, some of the meetings of which 
Radcliffe was privileged to entertain. 
Dean Bernice V. Brown was a member of 
the local committee on arrangements. 
Several interesting announcements were 








made from the office of the Dean during 
the month. Statistics on the fields of con- 
centration at Radcliffe show that English 
and the Romance Languages are still the 
most popular, with History and Fine Arts 
rivaling for third place. 

Of the 188 students to receive a place on 
the Dean’s List of academic distinction, 
the largest number came from the Class of 
1929; 1930 came second; 1928 third; and 
1931 fourth. By groups — four girls won 
a place in the first or highest, forty-nine 
were in the second, and one hundred and 
thirty-five in the third. 

Twenty-nine degrees were granted at 
the close of the first semester — one A.A.; 
twelve A.B.’s; fourteen A.M.’s; and one 
Ph.D. 

During the month the Appointment 
Bureau sponsored a series of vocational 
talks by experts in the fields of work cov- 
ered. These talks are aimed especially to 
assist the seniors, although all members 
of the College are welcome. The speakers 
included Miss Helen Burgess, librarian of 
the Beaver Country Day School; Mrs. 
Pringle Barrett Fitzhugh, at one time a 
member of the editorial staff of the Youth’s 
Companion and the Atlantic Monthly; 
Miss Elizabeth Jones, research worker 
with the Harvard Cancer Commission; 
Miss Carrie Hall, president of the Na- 
tional League for Nursing Education; and 
Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on 
the Teaching of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Undergraduate interest centred around 
“*Prom”’ week-end held from February 9 
through February 11. Rosalind Kelsey, 
Brookline, 1928, and Helen Gillespie, 
Boston, 1929, were in charge of the festiv- 
ities. 

On February 16, the first in the annual 
series of departmental teas under the di- 
rection of the Curricular Committee of the 
Student Government Association, was 
held in Agassiz House. These teas, coming 
weekly until the spring vacation, are given 
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for the purpose of making students and 
professors better acquainted. The Curric- 
ular Committee has also sent out a student 
questionnaire to determine undergraduate 
opinion on pertinent matters. One inter- 
esting result shows that History I is the 
most popular course offered at Radcliffe. 

At a Noon Hour meeting on February 
23, where Miss Etsu Kitani, a graduate of 
Kobe College in Japan, was the speaker, 
the names of the five juniors to be elected 
to Iota Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa were 
read. The new members include Lydia C. 
Baker, Hartsdale, N.Y.; M. Louise Min- 
ton, Lynn; Miriam A. Randall, Rockport; 
Lena B. Rudd and Marie C. Volk, of Bos- 
ton. Miss Volk also won the Phi Beta 
Kappa prize of $50 given annually to the 
ranking junior. 

Other Noon Hour programs have in- 
cluded moving pictures of winter sports at 
the Radcliffe Camp in Concord; the under- 
graduate representative to the National 
Student Federation Conference in Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Mrs. Christina Affeld David- 
son, at one time a member of a well-known 
theatrical company; and Dr. Hugo Gor- 
litz, who spoke on “Unpublished Events 
in the Lives of Great Artists.” : 

On March 2 and 3, the Idler Club, with 
the assistance of the Harvard Dramatic 
Club, presented Love and Geography, by 
Bjérnson, as its open production. La- 
ter in the month the Freshman Class gave 
Bab, a four-act comedy based on the 
novel of the same name by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 

Dean A. Chester Hanford, of Harvard 
University, was the speaker at the Phi 
Beta Kappa Initiation held on March 9 
for which Miss Comstock graciously: gave 
her house. Later in the month, the 
Radcliffe Chapter had the privilege of 
entertaining, as joint hostess with the 
Alpha Chapter of Harvard, delegates 
from the college chapters in this vicinity 
to consider plans for the encourage- 
ment of scholarship. Among the colleges 
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to be represented besides Harvard and 
Radcliffe, were Wellesley (Eta of Massa- 
chusetts); Brown (Alpha of Rhode Island); 
Tufts (Delta of Massachysetts); and Bos- 
ton University. 

The Mothers and Daughters Club, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Edward R. Cogs- 
well, of Newton Centre, has held two 
meetings. At the first, on March 14, Miss 
Margarete Miinsterberg read from her 
own writings. On April 16, the Club was 
hostess at its annual open meeting, to 
the mothers of all undergraduates living 
within a thirty-mile radius. Dean Brown 
spoke on the concentration system. 

At the Intercollegiate Debate with 
Smith held in Agassiz Theatre on March 
17, on the subject of the tutorial system, 
Radcliffe was victorious. Our team which 
met Mount Holyoke at South Hadley on 
the same subject was defeated. 

Two well-known alumnz were enter- 
tained at the College during this month. 
Mrs. Harold Lewars, better known in the 
literary world as Elsie Singmaster, the 
author of many delightful books, read one 
of her Pennsylvania German stories to a 
large and enthusiastic student audience. 
On March 31, the Class of 1893 enter- 
tained at tea in the Atkinson Room, for 
the alumne from 1883 through 1893. The 
guest of honor was Miss Constance G. 
Alexander, a member of the Class of 1893. 
Miss Alexander gave an informal talk on 
her work in Italy when she was gathering 
material for the “Life of Francesca Al- 
exander.”’ 

Mary H. Blodgett, of Springfield, a 
member of the Freshman Class, was ac- 
corded the honor to have her poem 
**Wings”’ included in a volume of verse on 
Lindbergh entitled “The Spirit of St. 
Louis.” More than four thousand poems 
were submitted in the competition, of 
which only one hundred were published. 

April was ushered in with undergradu- 
ate elections for 1928-29. Frances B. Al- 
len, of West Roxbury, was named Presi- 
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dent of the Student Government Associa- 
tion, the highest undergraduate honor to 
be achieved. 

The annual meet and demonstration of 
the Department of Physical Education 
held on April 3, was won by the Class of 
1929. Josephine Albrecht, Brookline, a 
member of the Sophomore Class, was the 
holder of the highest individual score. 

Several Radcliffe women, both under- 
graduate and graduate students, have 
been awarded scholarships and fellow- 
ships for 1928-29, for study here and 
abroad. Again, as last year, the Charles 
Eliot Norton Fellowship, entitling the 
holder to a year’s study at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, was 
won by a Radcliffe student — this time 
Miss Mary C. Caperton, 1928, of Rich- 
mond, Va. Miss Eleanor P. Spencer, of 
Wakefield, R.I., a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, won the Sachs Research Fellowship in 
Fine Arts. 

Two fellowships under the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation have 
been awarded to Radcliffe women — Dr. 
Olive C. Hazlitt, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of Illinois, 
and Dr. Helen C. White, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Four appointments by the Institute of 
International Education to Franco-Amer- 
ican Exchange scholarships for 1928-29 
were received by our students, and one fel- 
lowship under the Carnegie Foundation 
for Peace has been awarded to a Radcliffe 
senior. Six of the holders of Carnegie Fel- 
lowships for the study of Fine Arts will 
also study under the direction of Radcliffe 
College. 

Twenty-eight scholarships and fellow- 
ships for graduate study for 1928-29 have 
been awarded by the College itself, two of 
these to students from England and Hol- 
land. 

Professor Charles Townsend Copeland 
was good enough to read to the College a 
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second time on Tuesday, April 24. Profes- 
sor Copeland chose selections from the 
King James Version of both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The last social activity of the month 
belonged to the youngest class which gave 
its annual dance on April 27, with Mary 
Dennison, of Framingham, in charge. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Tuomas H. Exror, ’28 

As winter turned reluctantly into 
spring, the present Senior Class, nearing 
the end of the trail, could not but feel that 
if its last year had been devoid of sensa- 
tionalism it had at least seen deeper and 
more important experiments tried out and 
problems arise than in the three years pre- 
ceding. With less than two months to go, 
the scholastic year of 1927-28 had not 
been marked by riots of students or sup- 
pressions of publications; but many inter- 
esting matters had caused at least a 
considerable amount of serious discussion, 
which perhaps is more valuable than flam- 
ing headlines. Nothing had rocked the 
college world; at least upon the surface, 
but undercurrents with a more lasting ef- 
fect were making themselves felt. 

Extra-curriculum events of importance 
during the latter half of the winter and the 
first part of the spring had their climax in 
late April, when the prize offered by Mrs. 
William Lowell Putnam for the winner in 
a “scholastic contest” with Yale was an- 
nounced. Doubt as to the value of such a 
contest is still prevalent, but the innova- 
tion may have far-reaching effects. The 
plans for this year included the regular 
Harvard General Examination in English 
as part of the contest. While Harvard 
Seniors were taking this examination in 
order to win the A.B. degree, Yale’s honor 
students were taking the same examina- 
tion merely as part of the contest with 
Harvard. Of necessity, Yale picked and 
announced its team of ten men; but Har- 
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vard at first planned to keep the names of 
its ten contestants quiet, in order not to 
prejudice their chances in the Examina- 
tion. Harvard intended to tell Yale 
quietly the name of its. “‘team,”’ but it was 
felt that as the examination at Harvard 
was a basis of awarding degrees, it would 
be unwise to add to the nervousness of 
any of the students by telling them of 
their increased responsibility. This plan, 
however, was changed, and the names of 
the first scholarship team in Harvard 
history were announced five days before 
the examination. They are: J. E. Barnett, 
H. T. Dolan, J. L. McLane, J. D. Mer- 
riam, N. M. Pusey, L. J. Rittenband, R. 
T. Sharpe, R. T. Sherman, Harold Strauss, 
and E. C. Wilkins; alternates, G. B. Bing- 
ham and C. H. Hartwig. Rittenband is 
the only Junior among these men, who 
are the leaders among the students con- 
centrating in English. The examinations 
which they write will be marked with all 
the other examinations of candidates for 
degrees; but they will also be read and 
rated by a number of Princeton and 
Cornell faculty members, who are the 
official judges of the Harvard-Yale con- 
test. 

Plans arranged for this first contest are 
admittedly temporary, and another year 
will see a more definite and detailed policy 
formulated. It is unfortunate that the 
chief value of the contest is almost in- 
extricably bound up with its chief danger. 
The value, of course, is in giving to the 
student the recognition which is his due 
by placing definite responsibility upon 
him in intercollegiate competition. The 
Harvard undergraduate body in its pre- 
sent frame of mind may very easily come 
to feel that its scholastic teams are of real 
importance, and the non-athletic, un- 
known scholar will be given an oppor- 
tunity to win prestige never before ac- 
corded him, But all of this is due to the 
competitive feature, to the fact that Yale 
is the opponent —and therein lies the 
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danger. It will be all too easy to turn the 
result of the contest into a basis for judg- 
ing which is the superior University. It is 
well known how, through the exaltation 
of sports, the emphasis of the press, and 
the spirit of collegiate jingoism, colleges 
are compared by the records of their foot- 
ball teams. Of course such comparisons 
are rarely made at Harvard — or even at 
Yale, for that matter; but it is an undeni- 
able fact that athletic victories exert a 
real influence upon the public. They serve 
as a tangible basis of comparison, in fact 
the only tangible one. That the folly of 
this practice of judging by athletic records 
may not persist is the chief aim of those 
enlightened individuals who cry out 
against ‘‘over-emphasis.” The value of 
the contest lies in the importance at- 
tached to it because of its competitive 
nature, and its chief weakness is derived 
from the same source. Which of these 
elements will outbalance the other will be 
seen in the next few years. 

The Student Advisory system was ex- 
panded once again in April when thirty 
Seniors were appointed to hold office 
hours and receive Freshmen seeking ad- 
vice about the various fields of concentra- 
tion. Inasmuch as some fifty first-year 
men responded, it is probable that this 
plan will be continued and perhaps de- 
veloped more fully. 

The undergraduates hailed with delight 
the Faculty ruling that “language pro” 
— probation incurred through failure to 
pass a reading examination in French or 
German before the end of two years’ 
residence — would no longer mean com- 
pulsory attendance upon all classes, as 
regular probation does. The students 
have long felt that the language require- 
ments have small excuse for being, and 
any moves tending toward their abolition 
are sources of pleasure. Especially when 
one reaches Senior year is the folly of the 
language requirements apparent. The 
examination — an affair lasting an hour 
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and consisting simply of translating a 
passage in French, German, or Latin — 
usually one of the first two—can be 
passed with no speaking knowledge of the 
subject, and with a reading knowledge so 
elementary that by the time Senior year is 
reached the language in question might 
just as well be Choctaw. Fortunately last 
year the number of exemptions from these 
tests was greatly increased through a rul- 
ing that certain marks in named language 
courses would be considered enough to 
meet the requirements. But the examina- 
tions still are given, and many students 
are forced to take them. A man does not 
need a real and lasting reading knowledge 
to pass them; yet they still serve as a basis 
for perhaps hypocritical boasts that all 
Harvard graduates can read a foreign 
language. Worse still, in connection with 
them has grown up a bureaucratic spirit 
which to transfer students may be almost 
enough to spell complete failure. The 
examinations are set this year within a 
week of the Divisional Examinations 
which must be passed by Seniors if they 
are to graduate, and which necessitate 
weeks of hard study. Ordinarily the lan- 
guage examinations would not interfere 
with Divisionals, as they are not usually 
taken by Seniors. There are transfer 
students, however, who enter the Junior 
Class, and are taking Divisionals at the 
end of their second year at Harvard. 
Through misunderstandings, or through 
illness at the time when the language 
examinations were given, some of these 
men find themselves suddenly faced with 
a language examination at the same time 
as their Divisionals. Insufficient notice is 
often given. In cases such as these it is 
evident that the only just and reasonable 
thing to do is to give the Seniors a special 
reading examination a fortnight, say, after 
the Divisionals are over. (The Divisionals 
come early in May.) But, unless the Ad- 
ministrative Board changes its mind, ap- 
parently it is too much to ask that this 
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examination — which consists only of a 
single passage taken from some book al- 
ready written — be given to Seniors at 
a special time. Pity the poor transfer 
student! No, that does little good. It 
would be far better either to stiffen the 
language examinations a great deal or to 
get rid of them altogether. 

Interest in national politics waxed 
through the spring months. In March the 
‘‘Crimson” polled the University on 
presidential possibilities, and the results 
showed Hoover and Smith the clear 
choices of the two parties. Hoover re- 
ceived 1841 votes as against Dawes’s 230; 
Smith got 1380 to Reed’s 363. Meanwhile 
the Harvard Democratic Club was proving 
itself an energetic and successful organi- 
zation. Numerous speakers at its meeting 
drew large audiences— Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, Professor Taussig, Mayor Quinn of 
Cambridge, Senator Dill of Washington, 
and Huston Thompson of Colorado. Fi- 
nally during the Spring recess the Harvard 
Democrats staged a huge meeting in 
Symphony Hall, at which Senator T. J. 
Walsh of Montana told some 1200 people 
the ‘true story of the oil scandals.’’ The 
Democratic Club held frequent meetings 
to discuss the platform to be adopted at 
their own “mock national convention” in 
Sanders Theatre in mid-May. 

More frivolous events included a fake 
“Crimson” produced by the Lampoon, 
not quite up to standard but including a 
picture of W. J. Bingham entitled ‘‘ Felix 
von Luckner, German Sea-Dog.’’ The 
question of enlarging the Stadium was 
made the subject for a debate at the 
Union. Two former football captains, M. 
A. Cheek and Lothrop Withington, were 
on the program, and opposed to them 
were A. R. Sweezy, managing editor of 
the Crimson and Dr. William Conant, of 
the Class of 1879. The debate was well 
advertised, the subject was apparently 
timely: but only 50 students put in their 
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for the purpose of making students a 
professors better acquainted. The Curric- 
ular Committee has also seut out a student 
questionnaire to determine undergraduate 
opinion on pertinent matters. One inter- 
esting result shows that History I is the 
most popular course offered at Radcliffe 

At a Noon Hour meeting on February 
23, where Miss Etsu Kitani, a graduate of 
Kobe College in Japan, was the speaker, 
the names of the five juniors to be elected 
to Iota Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa were 
read, The new members include Lydia c. 
Baker, Hartsdale, N.Y.; M. Louise Min- 
ton, Lynn; Miriam A. Randall, Rockport; 
Lena B. Rudd and Marie C. Volk, of Bos- 
ton. Miss Volk also won the Phi Beta 
Kappa prize of $50 given annually to the 
ranking junior. 

Other Noon Hour programs have in- 
cluded moving pictures of winter sports at 
the Radcliffe Camp in Concord; the under- 
graduate representative to the National 
Student Federation Conference in Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Mrs. Christina Affeld David- 
son, at one time a member of a well-known 
theatrical company; and Dr. Hugo Gor- 
litz, who spoke on “ Unpublished Events 
in the Lives of Great Artists.” 

On March 2 and 3, the Idler Club, with 
the assistance of the Harvard Dramatic 
Club, presented Love and Geography, by 
Bjérnson, as its open production. La- 
ter in the month the Freshman Class gave 
Bab, a four-act comedy based on the 
novel of the same name by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 

Dean A. Chester Hanford, of Harvard 
University, was the speaker at the Phi 
Beta Kappa Initiation held on March 9 
for which Miss Comstock graciously gave 
her house. Later in the month, the 
Radcliffe Chapter had the privilege of 
entertaining, as joint hostess with the 
Alpha Chapter of Harvard, delegates 
from the college chapters in this vicinity 
to consider plans for the encourage- 
ment of scholarship. Among the colleges 
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to be re, res sated besides Harvard and 
Eta of Massa- 
chusetts); Brown (Alpha of Rhode Island); 
Tufts (Delta of Massachusetts); and Bos- 
ton University 

The Mothers and Daughters Club, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Edward R. Cogs 
well, of Newton Centre, has held two 
At the first, on March 14, Miss 
Maryarete Miiasterberg read from her 
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own writings. On April 16, the Club was 
hostess at its annual open meeting, to 
the mothers of all undergraduates living 
within a thirty-mile radius. Dean Brown 
spoke on the concentration system 

At the Intercollegiate Debate with 
Smith held in Agassiz Theatre on March 
17, on the subject of the tutorial system, 
Radcliffe was victorious. Our team which 
met Mount Holyoke at South Hadley on 
the same subject was defeated. 

Two well-known alumnzx were enter- 
tained at the College during this month. 
Mrs. Harold Lewars, better known in the 
literary world as Elsie Singmaster, the 
author of many delightful books, read one 
of her Pennsylvania German stories to a 
large and enthusiastic student audience. 
On March 31, the Class of 1893 enter- 
tained at tea in the Atkinson Room, for 
the alumne from 1883 through 1893. The 
guest of honor was Miss Constance G. 
Alexander, a member of the Class of 1893. 
Miss Alexander gave an informal talk on 
her work in Italy when she was gathering 
Life of Francesca Al- 
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material for the 
exander.”’ 

Mary H. Blodgett, of Springfield, a 
member of the Freshman Class, was ac- 
corded the honor to have her poem 
“Wings” included in a volume of verse on 
Lindbergh entitled ‘‘The Spirit of St. 
Louis.”” More than four thousand poems 
were submitted in the competition, of 
which only one hundred were published. 

April was ushered in with undergradu- 
ate elections for 1928-29. Frances B. Al- 
len, of West Roxbury, was named Presi- 
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dent of the Student Government Associa- 
tion, the highest undergraduate honor to 
be i hieved 

The annual meet and demonstration of 
the Department of Physical Education 
held on April 3, was won by the Class of 
1920. Josephine Albrecht, Brookline, a 
member of the Sophomore Class, was the 
holder of the highest individual score 

Several Radcliffe women, both under- 
graduate and graduate students, have 
heen awarded SC holarships and = fellow- 
ships for 1928-29, for study here and 
abroad, Again, as last year, the Charles 
Eliot Norton Fellowship, entitling the 
holder to a year’s study at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, was 
won by a Radcliffe student — this time 
Miss Mary C. Caperton, 1928, of Rich- 
mond, Va. Miss Eleanor P. Spencer, of 
Wakefield, R.I., a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, won the Sachs Research Fellowship in 
Fine Arts. 

Two fellowships under the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation have 
been awarded to Radcliffe women — Dr. 
Olive C. Hazlitt, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of Illinois, 
and Dr. Helen C. White, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Four appointments by the Institute of 
International Education to Franco-Amer- 
ican Exchange scholarships for 1928-29 
were received by our students, and one fel- 
lowship under the Carnegie Foundation 
for Peace has been awarded to a Radcliffe 
senior. Six of the holders of Carnegie Fel- 
lowships for the study of Fine Arts will 
also study under the direction of Radcliffe 
College. 

Twenty-eight scholarships and fellow- 
ships for graduate study for 1928-29 have 
been awarded by the College itself, two of 
these to students from England and Hol- 
land. 

Professor Charles Townsend Copeland 
was good enough to read to the College a 
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second time on Tuesday, Apri! 24. Profes- 
sor Copeland chose selections from the 
King James Version of both the Old and 
New Testaments 
The last social activity of the month 
belonged to the youngest class which gave 
its annual dance on April 27, with Mary 
Dennison, of Framingham, in charge. 
STUDENT LIFE 
Tuomas H. Exnsor, ‘28 
As winter turned reluctantly into 
spring, the present Senior Class, nearing 
the end of the trail, could not but feel that 
if its last year had been devoid of sensa- 
tionalism it had at least seen deeper and 
more important experiments tried out and 
problems arise than in the three years pre- 
ceding. With less than two months to go, 
the scholastic year of 1927-28 had not 
been marked by riots of students or sup- 
pressions of publications; but many inter- 
esting matters had caused at least a 
considerable amount of serious discussion, 
which perhaps is more valuable than flam- 
ing headlines. Nothing had rocked the 
college world, at least upon the surface, 
but undercurrents with a more lasting ef- 
fect were making themselves felt. 
Extra-curriculum events of importance 
during the latter half of the winter and the 
first part of the spring had theiy climax in 
late April, when the prize offered by Mrs. 
William Lowell Putnam for the winner in 
a “scholastic contest” with Yale was an- 
nounced, Doubt as to the value of such a 
contest is still prevalent, but the innova- 
tion may have far-reaching effects. The 
plans for this year included the regular 
Harvard General Examination in English 
as part of the contest. While Harvard 
Seniors were taking this examination in 
order to win the A.B. degree, Yale’s honor 
students were taking the same examina- 
tion merely as part of the contest with 
Harvard. Of necessity, Yale picked and 
announced its team of ten men; but Har- 
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vard at first planned to keep the names of 
its ten contestants quiet, in order not to 
prejudice their chances in the Examina- 
tion. Harvard intended to tell Yale 
quietly the name of its ‘‘team,”’ but it was 
felt that as the examination at Harvard 
was a basis of awarding degrees, it would 
be unwise to add to the nervousness of 
any of the students by telling them of 
their increased responsibility. This plan, 
however, was changed, and the names of 
the first scholarship team in Harvard 
history were announced five days before 
the examination. They are: J. E. Barnett, 
H. T. Dolan, J. L. McLane, J. D. Mer- 
riam, N. M. Pusey, L. J. Rittenband, R. 
T. Sharpe, R. T. Sherman, Harold Strauss, 
and E. C. Wilkins; alternates, G. B. Bing- 
ham and C. H. Hartwig. Rittenband is 
the only Junior among these men, who 
are the leaders among the students con- 
centrating in English. The examinations 
which they write will be marked with all 
the other examinations of candidates for 
degrees; but they will also be read and 
rated by a number of Princeton and 
Cornell faculty members, who are the 
official judges of the Harvard-Yale con- 
test. 

Plans arranged for this first contest are 
admittedly temporary, and another year 
will see a more definite and detailed policy 
formulated. It is unfortunate that the 
chief value of the contest is almost in- 
extricably bound up with its chief danger. 
The value, of course, is in giving to the 
student the recognition which is his due 
by placing definite responsibility upon 
him in intercollegiate competition. The 
Harvard undergraduate body in its pre- 
sent frame of mind may very easily come 
to feel that its scholastic teams are of real 
importance, and the non-athletic, un- 
known scholar will be given an oppor- 
tunity to win prestige never before ac- 
corded him, But all of this is due to the 
competitive feature, to the fact that Yale 
is the opponent —and therein lies the 
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danger. It will be all too easy to turn the 
result of the contest into a basis for judg- 
ing which is the superior University. It is 
well known how, through the exaltation 
of sports, the emphasis of the press, and 
the spirit of collegiate jingoism, colleges 
are compared by the records of their foot- 
ball teams. Of course such comparisons 
are rarely made at Harvard — or even at 
Yale, for that matter; but it is an undeni- 
able fact that athletic victories exert a 
real influence upon the public. They serve 
as a tangible basis of comparison, in fact 
the only tangible one. That the folly of 
this practice of judging by athletic records 
may not persist is the chief aim of those 
enlightened individuals who cry out 


““ 


against ‘‘over-emphasis.”” The value of 
the contest lies in the importance at- 
tached to it because of its competitive 
nature, and its chief weakness is derived 
from the same source. Which of these 
elements will outbalance the other will be 
seen in the next few years. 

The Student Advisory system was ex- 
panded once again in April when thirty 
Seniors were appointed to hold office 
hours and receive Freshmen seeking ad- 
vice about the various fields of concentra- 
tion. Inasmuch as some fifty first-year 
men responded, it is probable that this 
plan will be continued and perhaps de- 
veloped more fully. 

The undergraduates hailed with delight 
the Faculty ruling that ‘language pro” 
— probation incurred through failure to 
pass a reading examination in French or 
German before the end of two years’ 
residence — would no longer mean com- 
pulsory attendance upon all classes, as 
regular probation does. The students 
have long felt that the language require- 
ments have small excuse for being, and 
any moves tending toward their abolition 
are sources of pleasure. Especially when 
one reaches Senior year is the folly of the 
language requirements apparent. The 
examinztion — an affair lasting an hour 
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and consisting simply of translating a 
passage in French, German, or Latin — 
usually one of the first two—can be 
passed with no speaking knowledge of the 
subject, and with a reading knowledge so 
elementary that by the time Senior year is 
reached the language in question might 
just as well be Choctaw. Fortunately last 
year the number of exemptions from these 
tests was greatly increased through a rul- 
ing that certain marks in named language 
courses would be considered enough to 
meet the requirements. But the examina- 
tions still are given, and many students 
are forced to take them. A man does not 
need a real and lasting reading knowledge 
to pass them; yet they still serve as a basis 
for perhaps hypocritical boasts that all 
Harvard graduates can read a foreign 
language. Worse still, in connection with 
them has grown up a bureaucratic spirit 
which to transfer students may be almost 
enough to spell complete failure. The 
examinations are set this year within a 
week of the Divisional Examinations 
which must be passed by Seniors if they 
are to graduate, and which necessitate 
weeks of hard study. Ordinarily the lan- 
guage examinations would not interfere 
with Divisionals, as they are not usually 
taken by Seniors. There are transfer 
students, however, who enter the Junior 
Class, and are taking Divisionals at the 
end of their second year at Harvard. 
Through misunderstandings, or through 
illness at the time when the language 
examinations were given, some of these 
men find themselves suddenly faced with 
a language examination at the same time 
as their Divisionals. Insufficient notice is 
often given. In cases such as these it is 
evident that the only just and reasonable 
thing to do is to give the Seniors a special 
reading examination a fortnight, say, after 
the Divisionals are over. (The Divisionals 
come early in May.) But, unless the Ad- 
ministrative Board changes its mind, ap- 
parently it is too much to ask that this 





examination — which consists only of a 
single passage taken from some book al- 
ready written — be given to Seniors at 
a special time. Pity the poor transfer 
student! No, that does little good. It 
would be far better either to stiffen the 
language examinations a great deal or to 
get rid of them altogether. 

Interest in national politics waxed 
through the spring months. In March the 
“Crimson” polled the University on 
presidential possibilities, and the results 
showed Hoover and Smith the clear 
choices of the two parties. Hoover re- 
ceived 1841 votes as against Dawes’s 230; 
Smith got 1380 to Reed’s 363. Meanwhile 
the Harvard Democratic Club was proving 
itself an energetic and successful organi- 
zation. Numerous speakers at its meeting 
drew large audiences— Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, Professor Taussig, Mayor Quinn of 
Cambridge, Senator Dill of Washington, 
and Huston Thompson of Colorado. Fi- 
nally during the Spring recess the Harvard 
Democrats staged a huge meeting in 
Symphony Hall, at which Senator T. J. 
Walsh of Montana told some 1200 people 
the ‘‘true story of the oil scandals.’ The 
Democratic Club held frequent meetings 
to discuss the platform to be adopted at 
their own “mock national convention” in 





Sanders Theatre in mid-May. 

More frivolous events included a fake 
“Crimson”? produced by the Lampoon, 
not quite up to standard but including a 
picture of W. J. Bingham entitled “* Felix 
von Luckner, German Sea-Dog.’’ The 
question of enlarging the Stadium was 
made the subject for a debate at the 
Union. Two former football captains, M. 
A. Cheek and Lothrop Withington, were 
on the program, and opposed to them 
were A. R. Sweezy, managing editor of 
the Crimson and Dr. William Conant, of 
the Class of 1879. The debate was well 
advertised, the subject was apparently 
timely: but only 50 students put in their 
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appearance, and almost a third of them 
were Crimson editors. 

Athletic victories have not been lacking 
in the last three months. The hockey 
team, at the close of a splendid season 
marred only by defeats at the hands of 
McGill and Dartmouth, trounced a great 
Yale team twice, 2 to 1 and 2 to 0. The 
track team likewise upset all prognostica- 
tions by defeating Cornell and Dartmouth 
in the annual triangular meet, and later, 
after placing fourth in the indoor inter- 
collegiates, traveled to Ann Arbor and 
defeated Michigan. The wrestling team 
beat Yale by a single point, the first 
wrestling victory over the Blue in history. 
The crews got out of doors on March 14 
and the nine ten days later. The latter 
started the season auspiciously, winning 
three out of four games on its Southern 
trip and mowing down the visitors at 
Soldiers’ Field. Well stocked with veter- 
ans, the baseball team seems likely to have 
a successful season. The crew also has 
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good material, although the Junior Var- 
sity will be a very doubtful quantity until 
after the first race. 

It is with considerable activity, then, 
that the Class of 1928 enters its last 
term. A new experience — and a terrify- 
ing one to many — confronts the Seniors 
in Divisionals; and in a day or two the 
self-conscious will suffer as they try to 
hide themselves in the folds of their gowns 
and to get the right slant on their mortar- 
boards. The second reading period — the 
first in the difficult month of May — will 
go by unnoticed by them. When they rise 
behind Sever on June 23 at the Com- 
mencement Marshal's command, ‘‘ Draw 
near,” there will leave Harvard a class 
with a record perhaps a little better than 
the average; and a class that has been 
fortunate to be at Harvard during years 
of marked expansion, physical and scho- 
lastic, of interesting controversy, of stir- 
ring experiments, and all in all of thrilling 
progress. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources, The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocers, See. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 


Edward Morton Tucke died at his 





home in Lowell, February 20, 1928. 
The son of Edward and Emily (Coburn) 
Tucke, he was born in Lowell, May 8, 
1840. At the time of his death he was 
next to the youngest of the surviving 
members of the Class. He fitted for 
College at the Lowell High School. In 
January, 1863, he began business as a 
clerk for Wilson, Hamilton & Co., 
Boston, where he remained three years, 
and then became a partner of the firm 
of Hall, Dame & Bullock; he lived in 
Chicago until July, 1868, when he re- 
turned to Boston. In January, 1871, 
the name of the firm was changed to 
Dame, Tucke & Company. In Jan- 
uary, 1872, he sold out his interest, and 
after a few months spent in New York, 
returned to Lowell. In January, 1874, 
he became secretary and treasurer of 
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the Traders’ and Mechanics’ Insurance 
Company, and later president of that 
institution, with which he was actively 
connected for fifty years. At the time 
of his death he was president emeritus, 
though no longer actively engaged in 
the business of the company. He was 
also president of the Whittier Cotton 
Mills, president of the Middlesex Trust 
Company in Lowell, president of the 
Old Lowell National Bank (a position 
held for many years by his father), and 
president of the Lowell and Suburban 
Street Railway, now absorbed by the 
Massachusetts Electric Company. He 
was one of the trustees of the City 
Institution for Savings and a director 
in the Lowell Gas Light Company. 
He served as councilman and alderman 
in Lowell; was in the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1886 and 1887; and was 
elected to the State Senate in 1890. 
He organized and was the first presi- 
dent of the Middlesex Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company of Lowell. He was a 
thirty-second degree Mason. In 1874, 
December 2, he married Katharine 
Parker,-of Lowell. He is survived by 
his widow, one son, Parker Tucke, of 
Lowell; a daughter, Katharine, now 
Mrs. Sydney C. Blanchard, of Win- 
chester; and by four grandchildren, 
John Tucke Blanchard, Katharine 
Blanchard, Sydney C. Blanchard, Jr., 
and John Blanchard, all of Winchester. 


1864 
Dr. W. L. Ricoarpson 


225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Jonathan Dorr, son of Ralph Smith 
and Nancy Williams (Davis) Dorr, was 
born in Louisville, Ky., January 1, 
1842. He died at his home in Dor- 
chester March 29, 1928. He fitted for 
college at the Roxbury Latin School. 
He enlisted in August, 1862, as a pri- 
vate in Co. G, 44th Regiment Mass. 
Vols., for nine months’ service in the 
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Civil War. He received the degree of 
A.M. in 1870. From the time of his 
graduation till April, 1865, he was em- 
ployed as clerk in the house of Town- 
send & Co., Boston; from that time till 
the following April as clerk in the serv- 
ice of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. The following six months 
he was engaged in the coal business. 
He formed, October 1, 1866, a partner- 
ship with J. H. Norton, Esq., under the 
firm of Norton & Dorr, as commission 
merchants and dealers in leather, ete. 
This partnership was dissolved in 1871, 
when he became engaged in the busi- 
ness of negotiating mortgages and the 
general management of real estate. 
He also began about that time the 
study of the law, and was admitted, 
December 12, 1874, to the Suffolk bar, 
and engaged in the practice of the law. 
He was married in Roxbury, September 
17, 1867, to Anne Isabella Kennedy, 
daughter of Ann (Colgate) and Donald 
Kennedy of Roxbury. She died March 
17, 1926. 


1868 


Ma coum S. Greenouan, Sec. 
7 Gloucester St., Boston 

Edgar Huidekoper was born in 
Meadville, Pa., March 10, 1845, and 
died in Boston May 1, 1928. His family 
had settled in Meadville in 1804 and 
there he spent all his life. He was a 
breeder of Holstein cattle, importing a 
large number from Holland. He also 
bred Llewellyn setters and continued to 
do so as Jong as he lived. He hunted all 
his life — was a fine shot, and was con- 
sidered to know as much about the 
habits of all game birds as any man in 
Pennsylvania. He was a very useful 
man in Meadville. There seems to have 
been little done in the town for its 
benefit in which he did not take a part. 
He was greatly interested in the Mead- 
ville Theological School, which had 
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been founded by his family and of 
which he was treasurer for forty years. 
He was also president for the same 
length of time of the Spencer Hospital 
of Meadville while he rendered services 
to his fellow citizens in more than a 
dozen other associations. He traveled 
abroad a number of times. He belonged 
to clubs in New York and in Washing- 
ton. His level head and common sense 
were always at the service of his friends 
and family. The town is fortunate that 
has in it a man like him with sufficient 
leisure and energy to put his shoulder 
to the wheel whenever it is necessary. 
In 1922 he was given by Allegheny 
College the degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manities. 


1870 
Cuarwes H. Swan, Sec. 
3 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain 

Chauncey Cooley Sheldon was born 
at Waterville, Maine, December 11, 
1848, son of Rev. David Newton and 
Rachel Robard (Ripley) Sheldon; he 
died at the Phillips House, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, Janu- 
ary $1, 1928. Sheldon prepared for 
College in the Waterville schools, en- 
tered in 1866, and got his A.B. in 1870. 
After teaching school for about four 
years, he entered the Harvard Medical 
School in October, 1874. In July, 1876, 
he became house officer at the Boston 
City Hospital; and in January, 1878, 
at the Boston Lying-in Hospital. He 
received the degree of M.D. from the 
Harvard Medical School in June, 1877. 
Sheldon settled in Lynn some fifty 
years ago, and served for a time as city 
physician. Later he became superin- 
tendent of the Lynn Hospital, and 
served in that capacity for thirty years. 
The value of his service may be esti- 
mated from the fact that, although he 
several times tried to resign, the di- 
rectors of the hospital would not accept 
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his resignation. Sheldon married May 
L. Firth, of Boston, June 5, 1880, who 
died in 1918. He is survived by his son, 
Russell Firth Sheldon, Harvard A.B. 
1907, M.D. 1911, now practising in 
Boston. Sheldon was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, and the Ox- 
ford Club of Lynn. — Henry Wells was 
born at Rising Sun, Ind., March 12, 
1850, son of Jacob and Fannie Smith 
(Shaw) Wells, and died at Riegelsville, 
Pa., August 22, 1927. Wells fitted for 
college at the Rising Sun High School, 
Lyon’s University School, Providence, 
R.I., and the Haverhill High School. 
He took the regular four years’ course, 
and was graduated A.B. in 1870. He 
spent most of his life in the banking 
business, being interested in the or- 
ganization of banks in Cairo, Ill., Ris- 
ing Sun, Ind., and other places. For 
a few years he was in the lumber busi- 
ness in Chicago. At the time of his 
death he was vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Riegelsville. 
Wells married, May 22, 1872, Emma 
C. Morse, of Rising Sun. They had 
two sons, one of whom is Henry Morse 
Wells, Harvard ’05. 


1874 
Dr. Cuares M. Green, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

The Class will observe its fifty-fourth 
anniversary by assembling in Hol- 
worthy 4, holding a business meeting at 
11 o'clock, calling on the Class of 1878, 
at noon, attending the Alumni Exer- 
cises in Sever Quadrangle, and by 
dining together at 6.30 at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. — George Wiggles- 
worth has resigned from the board of 
trustees of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, after a service of thirty-two 
years. He succeeded Dr. Henry P. 
Walcott as chairman of the board in 
1918. Great is the service Wiggles- 
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worth has given, and great is the regret 
that this service has come to an end. 
Great, too, is the appreciation of all 
that the retiring chairman has done. — 
Edwin Garrald Merriam died of cere- 
bral hemorrhage at his home in St. 
Louis, Mo., December 7, 1927. He was 
born in Lawrence, June 20, 1851, son of 
Thacher and Lois (Morse) Merriam. 
His paternal great-great-grandfather 
was a clergyman in Berwick, Province 
of Maine; and his grandfather, Mat- 
thew Merriam, born 1782, was a settler 
in Belmont in the same Province. On 
the distaff side, his grandfather, Levi 
Morse, was an early settler in Duxbury, 
and served in the War of 1812. Mer- 
riam entered College from the Lawrence 
High School. Taking the first-year lec- 
tures in the Harvard Law School during 
his Senior year in College, he received 
his LL.B. in 1875. He then made his 
home in St. Louis, Mo., and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in May, 1878. For 
several years he was associated with 
Seymour D. Thompson in the author- 
ship of textbooks on the law. Late in 
1882 he entered the law department of 
the Missouri Pacific Railway Company 
as assistant to the vice-president and 
solicitor-general: in this position he 
served with great credit for forty-four 
years, and because of his retentive 
memory and accurate knowledge of 
leases, mortgages, contracts, liens, and 
other legal business of the company he 
became known as “the encyclopedia 
of the law department.” In his long 
career he served under four vice- 
presidents and _ solicitors-general, and 
was characterized as ‘“‘a gentleman of 
the old school, gracious in manner, and 
the possessor of a fine mind.”” An out- 
standing event in Merriam’s career was 
his far-sightedness in drafting the pre- 
war lease for the Missouri Pacific offices 
in the Railway Exchange Building, in- 
sisting, as he did, that a clause be in- 
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serted in the lease to the effect that if, 
through any mischance, there should 
be a default under the mortgage, the 
lease of the Missouri Pacific, with all its 
terms, conditions, and provisions, as 
originally entered upon, should remain 
in full force and effect as against the 
new owner, and the Missouri Pacific 
should stand in the same relation to the 
new owner or lessor as it did to the orig- 
inal one. Such default having later 
occurred, the Missouri Pacific suffered 
no detriment, and the company was 
saved much embarrassment and many 
thousands of dollars. Indeed, the sale 
of its rights in the defaulted lease will 
ultimately assure to the Missouri 
Pacific a bonus of nearly a million and 
a quarter dollars, which will pay five 
sixths of the cost of the new building 
now in process of erection by the com- 
pany. In recognition of long and 
efficient service Mer-iam was presented 
by the company wit’ a gold medal, and 
a citation setting forth his distinguished 
career. But above and beyond this 
valuable service to his company must 
stand the fact that during all these 
forty-four years Merriam was accorded 
the highest respect of all with whom 
he came in contact and the affectionate 
regard of his associates, because of his 
generous and kindly disposition and his 
willingness and readiness to put out a 
helping hand. Merriam was_ twice 
married; but both wives predeceased 
him: there were no children by either 
marriage, and no near relatives survive 
him. He had not met with the Class for 
many years; yet he retained all his 
Harvard loyalty, and was a generous 
subscriber to the Harvard Fund. 
Throughout his long career he was true 
to his New England origin and tradi- 
tions, and an honor to his College and 
Class. C. M. G. 








1875 
L. B. R. Briggs, Sec. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Arthur Anthony died in his sleep, on 
the night of March 19-20, at his home 
in Fall River, the city of his birth. He 
had been ill with grippe, but was be- 
lieved to be recovering. He was in his 
seventy-sixth year. Anthony left Col- 
lege at the end of our Freshman year 
because of serious trouble with his eyes. 
For a long time he was in business at 
Fall River, and for more than fifty 
years a member of King Philip Lodge 
of Masons. From 1881 to 1884 he was 
city auditor. In the latter part of his 
life he traveled widely. He was twice 
married, but had no children. — Dr. 
J. W. Fewkes, for ten years chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology at the 
Smithsonian Institution, has retired 
and will devote himself to research. 
Dr. Fewkes’s biography in the latest 
Class Report indicates the amazing 
range of his studies, publications, and 
honors. He is especially famous for 
work in anthropology and ethnology. 
In 1893 he received from the Queen 
of Spain the decoration “Isabel la 
Catélica,” grade of Knight; in 1894, 
from King Oscar of Sweden, a gold 
medal. He belongs to many scientific 
societies and in several has held high 
office; he has been initiated into a priest- 
hood of the Hopi Indians. — Charles 
Ward Johnson, son of C. R. Johnson, 
°75, is a State Senator of Massachu- 
setts. Before his election in 1926, he 
had twice been a member of the 
Common Council of Worcester and 
twice an alderman of that city. — Ar- 
thur Stanley Pease, the new Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, is son of 
Theodore Claudius Pease, Class Poet 
of 1875. President Pease is a member 
of the Class of 1902 (summa cum 
laude), took his A.M. in 1903, and his 
Ph.D. in 1905.— Henry Sayre Van 
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Duzer died in New York on March 1, 
after a long illness. He was a lawyer, 
and partner of T. F. Taylor, ’75, and 
had been Judge-Advocate of the Na- 
tional Guard. His chief literary inter- 
est was in Thackeray, of whose works, 
in first editions, he had made an ex- 
ceedingly valuable collection. He was 
deeply interested in his old school, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and be- 
queathed to it money for two scholar- 
ships. A classmate writes of Van 
Duzer’s “reputation for good judgment 
and sound advice which, because of his 
respect for others, he often withheld, but 
kept always at the disposal of his 
friends.” 


1877 


Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Lois Whitney Martin, daughter of 
E. S. Martin, was married April 24, 
1928, to E. S. Blagden, 08. — W. H. 
Smiley has had a new and handsome 
junior high school in Denver named 
for him. He has been superintendent 
of high schools in that city since 1915, 
becoming emeritus in 1924. — Henry 
Burden McDowell was born at San 
Antonio, Tex., April 29, 1857, and died 
at Stark, Maine, February 1, 1928. 
His father was Major-General Irvin 
McDowell, U.S. Army; his mother’s 
maiden name was Helen Burden. He 
prepared for college at St. John’s 
School, Ossining, N.Y., and entered 
Harvard with our Class in 1873. Dur- 
ing the first two years McDowell taok a 
decided interest in baseball, playing on 
the Class nine in several match games. 
In Freshman year he won a Lee Prize 
for reading. A trip abroad in 1876 with 
his father gave him the opportunity of 
meeting many distinguished people, 
but interrupted his College course and 
he graduated with the Class of 1878. 
McDowell had a varied and interesting 
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career. He spent a year in the Harvard 
Law School, lived two years in Cali- 
fornia, wrote for the Press, and con- 
tributed many articles to magazines. 
He was employed for a time in the 
iron works of his grandfather, Henry 
Burden, and was greatly interested in 
the chemistry of iron. Later he studied 
engineering and became a consulting 
engineer. In California he took up 
political reform and vigorously fought 
the corrupt ring in San Francisco. This 
devotion to the cause of reform con- 
tinued after his return East. In New 
York he was made president of the 
Theatre of Arts and Letters, and was 
with Edwin Booth and 
Lawrence Hutton. During the World 
War he worked very hard, speaking in 
the streets of New York City for the 
Liberty Bond campaign, raising several 
million dollars in small subscriptions. 
In more recent years he worked for the 
promotion of peace in China, was presi- 
dent of the Holland Pilgrim Association 
of America, and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Patriotic League, the object of 
which was ‘‘to promote moral and civic 
training in all the schools of the world.” 
June 1, 1892, McDowell married Maud 
Appleton Fuller and built a house in 
Cambridge, where they lived many 
years. Mrs. McDowell survives; also a 
daughter, who married H. C. Greene, 
"14. A son died many years ago. — 
William Lance Dow Twombly died at 
Newtonville February 21, 1928. He 
was the son of John Hanson and Betsy 
(Dow) Twombly, and was born in 
Lowell November 12, 1850. The father 
was a Methodist minister and for a time 
was president of Boston University and 
later of the University of Wisconsin, 
where the son fitted for college. Twom- 
bly entered as a Sophomore in 1874, 
joining the Class of 1877. He was a 
good scholar, but probably even then 
was handicapped by ill-health. After 
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graduation he prepared himself for the 
ministry of the Methodist Church. He 
was a confirmed invalid, however, all 
through life and was never able to ac- 
complish anything notable. He was 
local elder in his church and took great 
satisfaction in that connection. He 
was unmarried and kept house for 
himself, being able to do the light work 
necessary to supply his few wants. 
After the death of a sister several years 
ago he lived alone until nearly the end 
of his life. He was cheerful and hos- 
pitable, read much, and took a lively 
interest in national and world affairs. 
He did a little literary work, wrote 
some music and a few poems. Later in 
life he revived an early interest in the 
Classics. 


1878 

Henry WHEELER, Sec. 

511 Sears Building, Boston 

Herbert Howard Roberts died in 
Boston April 11, 1928, of an apoplectic 
shock. He was the son of Jacob D. and 
Safrona Roberts and was born in 
Charlestown, September 17, 1857. He 
was engaged in the wholesale grocery 
business in Boston for many years. He 
was active in movements to provide 
facilities for building homes and for 
profitable investments for persons of 
moderate means, and assisted in the 
organization of several coéperative 
banks, among which was that in the 
town of Reading, where he lived; of this 
bank he was a director for many years. 
He had always a keen and intelligent 
interest in public affairs. His cheery 
smile and bright spirits brought happi- 
ness to all who knew him. In 1895 he 
married Florence Mabel Cummings, of 
Reading, who, with his daughter, Ruth 
C. Roberts, survives him. — Parke 
Woodbury Hewins died at Wellesley 
Hills, February 4, 1928. After gradu- 
ating from the Medical School he took 
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up the practice of his profession in 
Boston, but soon went to Dubuque, 
Iowa. Then he came back to Taunton. 
At this time he took an active part in 
politics, and was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 
1892; subsequently he became a Re- 
publican. after his 
Taunton, he became treasurer of the 
Hopewell Cotton Mill, and for some 
years he divided his time between his 
profession and business; gradually he 
gave more time to the latter, as it had 
extended into real estate development 
His 
health was poor from time to time, and 
at length, on the advice of his physi- 
cians, he moved to Wellesley Hills, 
where he had acquired a tract of eight 
In later his time 


Soon return to 


in various parts of the country. 


acres. was 
occupied chiefly with his duties as 
president of the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Company, and a director of the 


Boston Investment Company. He was 


years 


born in Lawrence, May 19, 1855, but 
in 1866 his family moved to Taunton 
and he prepared for college in the 
Taunton High School. In 1895 he 
married Jessie M. Warner, of Boston, 
who, with a daughter, Elizabeth L. 
Hewins, survives him. — Edward Os- 
good Richards died of angina pectoris 
at the Calumet Club, New York City, 
on May 1, 1928. He was a member of a 
Colonial family and was born in New 
York on January 18, 1857. He at- 
tended Phillips Exeter Academy and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1878. 
He went into the fire alarm business 
immediately, his interest continuing 
until his death. He had been president 
and manager of the Automatic Fire 
Alarm Company for the past seventeen 
years, and also president and director 
of the Consolidated Fire Alarm Com- 
pany and the Boston Automatic Fire 
Alarm Company, and a director of the 
feneral Fire Extinguisher Company. 
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He was a member of the Calumet Club 
more than thirty years, and served as 
president and governor of the club. 
He was also a member of the Metro- 
politan and Harvard Clubs, Phillips 
Exeter Academy Association, Sons of 
Colonial Wars, Sons of the Revolution, 
and Delta Kappa Epsilon. He was 
also a member of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and National Fire Protection 
Association. He married Lizzie Evans, 
of Philadelphia, in 1896, and they lived 
at 383 Park Avenue. In addition to 
the widow, his sister, Miss Edith G. 
Richards; two nephews, J. Butler 
Wright, United States Minister at 
Vienna, and John Richards Bullard, of 
Cuba; and a niece, Mrs. Edward 
Dimock, of Flushing, Queens, also 
survive. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 
C. W. Andrews, since March 23, 
1895, the librarian of the John Crerar 
Library of Chicago, has recently retired 
ill-health. The Chicago 
Daily News speaks of him editorially as 


because of 


“the chief intellectual founder” of that 
library and says, ““Dr. Andrews de- 
serves special remembrance for his 
work in building up and develoy ing 
the free library founded by John 
Crerar.... The administration of Dr. 
Andrews implies a growth within the 
Crerar Library from nothing to over 
550,000 volumes covering the fields of 
science, technology, medicine, sociology, 
and allied subjects. It covers a span of 
years during which Chicago has grown 
from a provincial city into a world com- 
munity —partly by the aid of that 
knowledge which the contents of the Cre- 
rar Library represents. ... The Crerar 
Library to-day is the outstanding 
reference library of this country in its 
special fields. ... On such work as that 
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of Dr. Andrews is the historical con- 
tinuity of true knowledge built.’”’ — F. 
W. Anthony has a great-grandson, An- 
thony Towne, who was born on Saint 
Valentine’s Day, February 14, 1928, 
to Edwin G. Towne, Jr., and Margaret 
Belle (Anthony) Towne. Mrs. Towne 
is the daughter of the late Charles Pike 
Anthony, who was the Class Baby of 
the Class of 1879. — E. C. Felton was 
given a dinner at the University Club in 
New York City, on the occasion of the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth, by 
former associates in connection with 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company and 
others. — W. Bancroft Hill went to 
Egypt this spring to visit the American 
University of Cairo, an undenomi- 
national college, full of high-class Mos- 
lem boys, of the board of trustees of 
which he is the chairman. — H. W. 
Johnson has recently contributed to 
the annual publications of the His- 
torical Society of Southern California 
a paper containing a new conclusion as 
to the route by which Frémont crossed 
the Tehachapi Mountains in 1844. — 
George Howard Earle, Jr., died at 
Philadelphia February 19, 1928, after 
more than a year of ill-health. He was 
born at Philadelphia July 6, 1856, the 
son of George Huzzy and Frances (van 
Leer) Earle. Entering College in 1875 
with the Class of 1879, he left in his 
sophomore year, studied law at Phila- 
delphia, was admitted to the bar and 
entered upon the practice of law. At 
Commencement, 1904, he was made an 
honorary Master of Arts and char- 
acterized by President Eliot as ‘‘once 
a member of the Class that graduated 
twenty-five years ago to-day, banker, 
trusted man of affairs, public-spirited 
citizen of Philadelphia.” He was 
married at Philadelphia, December 12, 
1881, to Catherine Hansell French, and 
to them ten children were born, of 
whom five, with Mrs. Earle, survive 
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Earle practised law for 
twelve years. Then he entered the 
financial field and became distin- 
guished as an extraordinarily successful 
reorganizer of distressed corporations. 
In 1900 he was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Warehousing and Safe De- 
posit Company, of the Finance Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, of the Trades- 
men’s National Bank, and of the 
Market Street National Bank, all of 
which he had reéstablished. At that 
time he had also, as vice-president, 
rescued the Guarantee Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company from financial 
trouble, served as one of the Olcott- 
Earle committee in the reorganization 
of the Reading Railroad, and as chair- 
man of the Choctaw Coal and Railroad 
Company reorganization committee. 
He had become a member of the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange. Incidentally 
he was receiver of the Chestnut Street 
National Bank, assignee of the Chest- 
nut Street Trust Company, and in 
control of the Philadelphia Record. 
Later he took an active interest in 
street railways. The saving of the 
Real Estate Trust Company was re- 
garded as his most remarkable achieve- 
ment. He became its president and 
held that office when he died. It is said 
in an obituary notice, while speaking 
of the trust company, that “it was 
estimated in 1911 that Mr. Earle had 
saved, in his réle of financial resusci- 
tator, the deposits of fifty thousand 
Philadelphians.” During the Bull 
Moose campaign in 1911 Earle won the 
nomination as Republican candidate 
for Mayor of Philadelphia against 
William S. Vare by a large majority, 
after a hot campaign, but was defeated 
at the election by a few votes. During 
the War he did acceptable service on 
Mr. Hoover's Sugar Refiners’ Com- 
mittee. Earle’s home was on Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia, with a 


their father. 
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summer place near Radnor Hunt and a 
camp on Upper St. Regis Lake in the 
Adirondacks. — William Burt Harlow 
was drowned at Bermuda, February 
23, 1928, while swimming in the waters 
known as the World’s End on the north 
shore of the islands. He was born at 
Portland, Maine, April 4, 1856, the son 
of William and Julia Long (Burt) Har- 
low. His family moved to Syracuse, 
N.Y., in his childhood and his early 
schooling was received there. Admitted 
from Syracuse University in 1875, he 
took his A.B. at Harvard in 1879 and 
his Ph.D. and A.M. from Syracuse in 
1883. The fall after graduation he be- 
gan to teach in the High School at 
Syracuse and in 1880 was appointed 
professor of English in the school, a 
position which he held until 1892, when, 
his health being somewhat impaired, 
he resigned. In 1893 he moved to the 
**rine woods and mountains” of Somers, 
Conn. There his parents died and his 
children were born. On April 29, 1899, 
he married at Springfield, Ida Gertrude 
Morehouse, of Syracuse. Two sons 
were born to them, of whom one died 
in early childhood. The other, with 
Mrs. Harlow, survives him. In 1905 he 
sold his place in Somers and for a num- 
ber of years traveled with his family. 
During his years of teaching he had 
spent the summers in travel in this 
country and in Europe. Again he made 
his home at Syracuse, spending, how- 
ever, only a few months of each year 
there. With his wife and son he spent 
the summers in the Thousand Islands 
of the St. Lawrence, and in the winter, 
except during the War, he went to Ber- 
muda, where he was spending his four- 
teenth winter at the time of his death. 
He was an experienced and enthusi- 
astic swimmer and was in the water as 


often as possible both at Bermuda and 
at his summer camp. On the day he 
was drowned the sea was running strong 





and it is believed that he was unable to 
fight the waves while coming back or 
was caught with a cramp. During the 
thirty-six years after he retired from 
teaching, Harlow was a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines and newspapers. 
He wrote for the Post-Standard at 
Syracuse and at Bermuda; he was con- 
nected as editor and contributor with 
the Mid-Ocean. He had published nine 
books — poetry and _ prose, travel, 
literary selections, story, and geneal- 
ogy. His memory of college days and 
his joy at meeting classmates on his 
travels was ever warm. But he never 
came to any reunion. On December 
24, 1927, there came to the Class Sec- 
retary his Christmas greeting from Ber- 
muda, “this fand of pure delight... 
swimming twelve times out of twenty- 
five days here. Every day sunshine.” 
— George Clarendon Hodges died at 
Boston, February 22, 1928. He was 
born at Boston, the son of Edward 
Fuller and Anne Frances (Hammatt) 
Hodges. But he ever looked upon the 
old family place at Lincoln as his home. 
After graduation he studied law, at 
first in New York City, and then, for 
two years, beginning on October 1, 
1880, at the Harvard Law School. As 
a lawyer in general practice in Boston, 
he led a quiet, uneventful life, his 
business of late years being confined to 
trustee and office work. He amused 
himself collecting prints, chiefly of the 
English judges. Gifted with a quick 
wit and a retentive memory and at- 
tracted by literature of every descrip- 
tion, it was characteristic of him, from 
college days, to produce some odd and 
apt quotation to fit everyday talk on 
homely subjects. He was among the 
first in the morning to reach the 
shelves of the Boston Athenzeum, on 
which were the new books to be put in 
circulation on that day. And he con- 
tinued this practice after, as the result 
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of an apoplectic stroke in the summer 
of 1922, he had to come in a taxi-cab 
and walk in with the help of a cane. 
His presence was familiar at the an- 
nual Class dinners, of which he had 
missed but two during the last nine 
years, and at the monthly dinners at 
the Boston Harvard Club during the 
winters. In College he was a member 
of the Art Club and of the Hasty 
Pudding; and in after years he took 
much pleasure at the old University 
Club in Boston. He never married. — 
Samuel Kleighton Lewis died at St. 
Louis, Mo., January 7, 1924. He was 
born at Lake Providence, La., Novem- 
ber 8, 1856, the son of Simon and 
Bertha (Brozinski) Lewis and prepared 
at Adams Academy, Quincy. Leaving 
College at the end of the Sophomore 
year, he entered the Law School of 
Cincinnati in 1877 and remained a 
year. Then he went home to Lake 
Providence and read law there. In the 
fall of 1879 he entered the Harvard 
Law School, where he spent two years. 
He practised for a time at Kansas 
City, Mo., and then at Las Vegas, 
N.M. On account of ill-health he gave 
up the law and after attending the 
Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati 
entered the ministry. In 1895 he wrote 
that he was a rabbi at East Las Vegas 
and since then the Class Secretaries 
have not heard from him. Recently 
word came of his death in 1924 after a 
long period of failing health. 


1880 
JoHN Woopsury, See. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 
The Secretary calls attention to his 
change in address from No. 14 to 
No. 1 Beacon Street, Boston. — James 
Deering Fessenden was born in Port- 
land, Maine, July 14, 1858, the son of 
General James Deering and Frances 
Cushing (Greeley) Fessenden. His 
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father was one of the three soldier sons 
of Senator William Pitt Fessenden, of 
Maine, who was also Secretary of the 


Treasury in Lincoln’s Cabinet. Sen- 
ator Fessenden was the subject of 
much criticism when he was the first of 
the Republican Senators to vote not 
guilty on the trial by impeachment of 
President Andrew Johnson. Fessen- 
den’s courage and_high-mindedness 
could never be honestly questioned, 
and time has shown the correctness of 
his course. Our classmate edited and 
revised with great care “The Life and 
Public Services of William Pitt Fes- 
senden,” written by his uncle, General 
Francis Fessenden, and published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in 1907. 
He came to Harvard from Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy. He was athletic, was 
a member of the Freshman baseball 
team, and then a member of the Uni- 
versity nine for the next three years. 
After a period in his father’s law office 
in Portland, he went to New York 
City, which became his permanent 
home. He studied law at the Columbia 
Law School, was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1883, and was engaged in 
active practice in that city, where he 
has long been recognized for his ability 
as a trial lawyer, until last fall, when 
his formerly robust health seemed to 
fail him. Last November he had a 
serious heart attack, and after that 
visited his office only occasionally. 
The evening before he died he had 
spent with friends at home and he had 
seemed in his usual good health and 
spirits. He died peacefully in his sleep 
on February 22, 1928. He was married 
in 1902 to Rose Nunez, of Philadelphia, 
who survives him. 


1882 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 


Mrs. William Lowell Putnam has 
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given a fund of $125,000 in memory of 
her husband, which is to be managed 
by trustees and to be known as the 
“William Lowell Putnam Memorial 
Prize Fund for the Promotion of 
Scholarship.” The object of the trust 
is to give college students (especially 
those of Harvard College) a feeling that 
by attaining high rank they are win- 
ning glory for their college, a feeling 
that is usually confined to success in 
athletic sports. As her husband’s aca- 
demic jnterests were so strongly with 
Harvard, she hopes that competitions 
may always include Harvard. An an- 
nual prize of $5000 goes to the college 
whose team wins it, and probably will 
be used for the purchase of books for 
the library of the winning college. Each 
member of the winning team will re- 
ceive some individual insignia or prize. 
An article by William Lowell Putnam 
in the Harvarp GrapuaTEes’ MaGa- 
ZINE for December, 1921, gives his ideas 
on this subject. The first competition 
took place on April 30, 1928, between 
ten Harvard Seniors and ten Yale 
Seniors in a competitive examination in 
English literature, each group taking 
their examinations at their own col- 
lege. — Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage have 
recently made a trip to France, where 
at the American Embassy in Paris on 
March 17 at an impressive ceremony 
Mrs. Gage was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honor in recognition of her 
long years of generosity to French 
charities, and recently for her energy 
in raising the fund for the American 
dormitory at the National University at 
Paris. Dr. Gage had recently received 
a similar honor in New York from the 
Legion of Honor. Dr. Gage is a candi- 
date for reélection as an Overseer of 
Harvard. — R. T. Paine, 2d, has just 
been made a Trustee of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. — Dr. M. A. 
Crockett is enrolled as a fifth-year 
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student at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, taking a 
course in Italian. — Rev. J. McG. 
Foster is receiving congratulations 
upon the birth of a grandson who bears 
his name. — Percival Merritt has been 
elected a member of the American An- 
tiquarian Society. — H. D. Sedgwick 
has just published a _ biography of 
Lafayette. — H. W. Cunningham was 
chairman of the committee that ar- 
ranged the historical and religious ex- 
ercises for the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the Old Church at Mil- 
ton in April. 


1883 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Dr. J. R. Brackett is a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Welfare. 
He was present at the opening of the 
Wayside Inn Trade School, sponsored 
by Henry Ford at his Sudbury estate 
March 10.— Dr. Howard Lilienthal 
spoke at a meeting of the Indianapolis 
Medical Society on March 27, on ‘‘Sur- 
gical Treatment of Pulmonary Tuber- 
Lee delivered an 
address before the Massachusetts Civic 


culosis.”” — Joseph 


League, on January 17, at a luncheon 
in Boston. It was partly an ovation to 
Lee, the founder of the League, now 
its president, and during all the years 
its best friend and guide. He spoke 
briefly, wisely, and wittily, especially 
of the League’s start and early helpers. 
Bishop Lawrence said, ‘“‘There is no 
doubt who in the Massachusetts Civic 
League has the imagination. It is 
Joseph Lee. Quaint and pungent in 
style, picturesque, surprising, charm- 
ing, he is a great publicity exponent, 
and all this is never for himself but 
for the child that has a poor chance, or 
the man or woman that needs backing, 
cheer, or courage.” Lee was honored, 
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as the president of the Playground and 
Recreation Association, by a dinner in 
celebration of the hundredth play- 
ground of the city of Boston, on March 
2. More than 250 attended. — The 
late Rev. Edward Cummings was com- 
memorated by the organist of the First 
Church of Boston, in a recital of num- 
bers which our classmate especially 
liked. 


1884 


Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., is the author of 
the biographical memoir of the eminent 
geologist, John Casper Branner, which 
was presented to the National Academy 
of Science at the annual meeting in 
1923, and published from the United 
States Public Printing Office in 1927. — 
F. S. Whitwell is Governor of the Soci- 
ety of Colonial Wars in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. — Charles 
Marsh Marvin died in New York City 
on March 2, 1928. He was born in 
Peekskill, N.Y., on May 22, 1864, the 
son of Charles and Frances A. (Cottrell) 
Marvin. He prepared for college at 
Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y., and 
was with the Class at Harvard during 
the Senior year only. After graduating, 
he took the post-graduate course, re- 
ceiving the degree of A.M. in 1885. 
He then studied medicine for a year, 
but decided to adopt the profession of 
law instead and began to study to that 
end in 1886. While reading law, until 
he was admitted to the bar in Syracuse, 
N.Y., on May 5, 1890, he was a teacher 
in the advanced business course in the 
Elmira School of Commerce. He also 
acted as expert accountant in several 
important legal cases. He practised 
law in Elmira from 1891 to 1918. At 
the beginning of the World War he 
went to Washington in charge of the 
Court Section, Bureau of Trusts, in the 
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office of the Alien Property Custodian. 
After a year there, he was commis- 
sioned major in the army and assistant 
to the Judge-Advocate-General’s De- 
partment. He finished this work for the 
Government in the summer of 1921, 
and resumed the practice of law in New 
York City, in which he was engaged 
until the time of his death, at first with 
Senator Charles H. Murphy, then with 
Page & Page, of which firm William H. 
Page, ’83, is the senior member, and 
of late with John Power Ryan. In 
March, 1921, he married Lois Harres of 
Rochester, N.Y., who survives him. 


1885 
Henry M. Witttams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

R. W. Boyden went abroad for a 
meeting of one of the consultative com- 
mittees of the League of Nations held 
at Geneva in May. His article on the 
Priority Question appeared in the 
spring number-of Current Affairs. He 
is one of the directors of the Lawyers’ 
Mortgage Investment Corporation of 
Boston. — A fund for the equipment of 
a laboratory in the new surgical wing of 
the Waltham Hospital is being raised as 
a memorial to the late Dr. L. B. Clark, 
formerly of the hospital staff. — John- 
son and Nutter are sustaining guaran- 
tors of the Boston Opera Season. — 
Arthur Keith has been elected a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences of Washington, D.C. —M. L. 
Kellner spoke before the meeting of the 
Boston Society for Psychic Research, 
January 30, on ‘‘ Disease Demons and 
their Expulsion.”” — H. W. Marsh is a 
member of the firm of Marsh & Me- 
Clennen, with Boston offices at 88 
Broad Street. — A. McAdie has pre- 
pared and edited a pamphlet on mete- 
orological observations made at Blue 
Hill Observatory with plates of fog, 
cloud, and lightning effects. — H. M. 
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Williams is serving as a member of the 
committee for the Memorial at Mag- 
dalen College, England, to Henry 
Dunster, first president of Harvard. — 
Charles Carroll King died of pneu- 
monia at his home in Brockton, May 
13. He was born at East Montpelier, 
Vermont, January 13, 1863, the son of 
Clark and Rhoda Roxana (Dodge) 
King. He prepared for college at the 
Montpelier High School. In College he 
was a member of the Everett Athe- 
neum, Glee Club, Historical Society, 
and the Signet. After graduating 
magna eum laude, he took the regular 
Law School course, receiving his LL.B. 
in 1888. In the following year he was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar and soon 
began his practice of law in the Cam- 
pello sect’on of Brockton, which city 
thereafter was his home. During vaca- 
tions he worked for the Vermont 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and, 
after receiving his law degree, for a 
few months as executive clerk to Gov- 
ernor W. P. Dillingham, of Vermont. 
In Brockton he served in the Common 
Council, later on the Board of Alder- 
men. He ran for the legislature, but 
was defeated, in 1902; became a special 
justice of the Brockton Police Court 
(later designated the District Court of 
Brockton) in 1906, and its standing 
justice in 1921, which position he held 
at the time of his death. In 1906 he 
became a partner with R. W. Nutter, 
’91, and Jater the firm was Nutter, King 
& Keith. This partnership continued 
until his death. He had aided in the 
revision of the Brockton City Charter, 
was one of the founders of the Brockton 
Country Club, of which he was treas- 
urer for several years: of the Brockton 
Rotary Club, and in 1923 he attended 
the international Rotary Club Con- 
vention in England and toured Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales by automo- 
bile. For many years he was an active 
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member of the Church of the Unity 
(Unitarian) and president of its men’s 
club. He presided over the Plymouth 
and Bay conferences. He was also presi- 
dent of the Brockton Family Welfare 
Association and director of the Univer- 
sity Club of Brockton. During the war 
he was vice-president of the Brockton 
War Chest permanent 
member of the Legal Advisory Board of 
Brockton and Legal Adviser of the 
Brockton Red Cross. 
the Massachusetts, Brockton and Ply- 
mouth Bar Associations, the Commer- 
cial Club of Brockton, and the Harvard 


Association, 


He belonged to 


Club of Boston, and all the local 
Masonic bodies. He married Miss 
Abbie Etta Allen, of New Bedford, 


October 12, 1899. Mrs. King and one 
daughter, Adelaide, survive. The fun- 
eral was held at the Unity Church on 
Wednesday, May 16. 


1886 

Apams D. Car .in, See. 

98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 
The annual mid-winter luncheon of 
the Class was held at the Harvard 
Club of Boston February 11, and was 
attended by thirty members, a larger 
attendance than The 
master was G. M. Weed; the principal 
speakers were Professor G. G. Wilson 
of the University, and Rev. Theodore 
Sedgwick of Saint Andrew’s, New York 
City. Professor Wilson’s account of the 


usual. toast- 


international conference, held at Hono- 
lulu during the summer of 1927, which 
was attended by representatives of all 
the principal nations, both Asiatic and 
American, most absorbing and 
dramatic. 
ditions in Italy, particulariy in Rome, 
just before the advent of Mussolini and 
then following the capture of Rome by 
the Black Shirts, was intensely in- 
teresting. Sedgwick saw it all and 
gave many particulars little known. — 


was 
Sedgwick’s account of con- 
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Charles Alexander Loeser, who has 
resided for many years in Florence, 
Italy, died in New York City on March 
15. He was sixty-four years of age. 
Loeser had been recognized for many 
years as an authority both in America 
and in Europe, on modern and ancient 
painting and sculpture. He had acted 
as an adviser to many museums in 
Europe and recently also to the Brook- 
lyn Art Museum in this country. — 
The scientific world lost one of its most 
brilliant members in the death, on 
April 2, of Theodore William Richards. 
Richards was born in Germantown, 
Pa., in 1868. He first attended Haver- 
ford College and then came to Harvard, 
receiving his degree with the Class of 
°86. He had received many degrees 
both in this country and abroad, and 
in 1915 was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for very important work in chemistry, 
especially in connection with his re- 
vision of atomic weights. He published 
many valuable works on chemistry. 
He had been for many years head of the 
department at Harvard and also di- 
rector of the Gibbs Memorial Labora- 
tory. —J. M. Merriam sailed, April 
21, with his family, for an extended 
trip abroad and will return in Sep- 


tember. — The present address of 
G. R. White is P.O. Box 373, Little 
River, Florida. — Hood entertained a 


party of his classmates on February 
20 at the plant of the Hood Rubber 
Company at Watertown. In the morn- 
ing there was an inspection of the man- 
ufacture of crude rubber into automo- 
bile tires and after luncheon at the 
plant the afternoon was given to the 
inspection of the manufacture of foot- 
wear. — Guild has been elected vice- 
president of the Kinney Manufacturing 
Company. — Wendell Baker’s address 
is now 18 Rue du Général Appert, Paris, 
France. 
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1888 
Henry S. WarRDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

Commencement this year marks the 
fortieth anniversary of the graduation 
of the Class of 1888. The plan of cele- 
bration includes a Class lunch in Brook- 
line and attendance at the Yale baseball 
game on the day before Commence- 
ment; a Class sreal and meeting on 
Commencement Day with a Class 
dinner in Manchester. The Class Sec- 
retary has the names and addresses of 
two hundred and one living members 
of the Class. Up to April 26 one 
hundred and one of them had re- 
sponded to his circular letter of De- 
cember 16 in which he asked particu- 
lars for the next Class Report. New 
addresses: J. D. Barry, the San Fran- 
cisco Daily News, San Francisco, Cal.; 
W. B. de Billier, 715 Jefferson Street, 
East Bakersfield, Cal.; D. T. Dickin- 
son, 7 Craigie Circle, Cambridge; P. F. 
Folsom, 2 Lakeville Place, Jamaica 
Plain; W. W. Gale, care of American 
Express Company, 11 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France; F. S. Marden, Norfolk, 
Conn. — B. L. Boodry is completing 
his fortieth year of service with the 
Home National Bank of Brockton. — 
G. W. Cram, Secretary of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences in Harvard Uni- 
versity, is taking what he calls his 
“sabbatical half-year.’’ — For the past 
eight years D. T. Dickinson has been a 
member of the Industrial Accident 
Board of Massachusetts. —G. B. de 
Gersdorff has served six years as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Municipal Art Society of New York 
and has been its treasurer since 1921. — 
J. M. Gitterman has lived abroad since 
1920. For the past four years he has 
made his home at Merano, Italy. He 
has translated Franz Oppenheimer’s 
“The State’ and Jacob  Beyhl’s 
“Tausend Jihre Franzosenpolitik,” 
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besides contributing to magazines. — 
Professor L. R. Lewis now holds the 
Austin Barclay Fletcher Professorship 
of Music at Tufts College. — W. K. 
Norton has been teaching mathematics 
at the Boston Latin School for thirty- 
eight years. — Dr. E. A. Pease has be- 
come a permanent resident of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. — Dr. V. M. Pierce has been 
developing a residential estate at Pasa- 
dena, Cal. — Colonel William Rand 
has moved his law offices to 15 Broad 
Street, New York City. — J. H. Sedg- 
wick contributed to the April number 
of the North American Review an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘“‘Newspaper Cannibal- 
ism,” in which he suggests that news- 
paper consolidation tends toward the 
curtailment of free and intelligent edi- 
torial discussion. To the New England 
Quarterly for April ke contributed an 
article on General William Eaton. — 
Chauncey Smith, since his retirement 
from the telephone business, has been 
farming at Chamblee, Ga. — W. S. 
Spaulding writes Switzerland 
that he has been living abroad for the 
past six years. — Dr. F. H. Whipple 
sailed for South Africa early this year. 
— J. W. Wood and Henry Pennypacker 
have visited Honolulu within the past 
few months. — The Harvard Univer- 
sity Catalogue for 1927-28 shows 
twelve sons of members of the Class 
of 1888 registered as students in the 
one Junior, 


from 


College — five Seniors, 
three Sophomores, two Freshmen, and 
one out-of-course student. — Clement 
North Woodworth died suddenly at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., October 24, 1927. 
He entered Harvard College as a 
special student in the autumn of 1884, 
registering from Chattanooga, and re- 
mained for one year. He was born 
March 24, 1866, at Ashokan, N.Y., the 
son of David and Mary (North) Wood- 
He prepared for college at 
While a 


worth. 
Phillips Andover Academy. 
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student at Cambridge he roomed at 
710 Cambridge Street. After leaving 
College he rarely communicated with 
the Class, but he seems to have con- 
tinued his interest in College affairs and 
was a regular subscriber to some of the 
Harvard publications. He became a 
leading and popular citizen at Chatta- 
nooga, interested in various of its civic 
organizations and active both in man- 
ufacturing and as an officer of financial 
institutions. At the time of his death 
he was treasurer of the Chattanooga 
Trust Company, cashier of the St. 
Elmo Bank and Trust Company, 
and a trustee of the University of 
Chattanooga. He married in June, 
1894, at Chattanooga, Miss Roberta 
Petty, who survives him. He also left 
two sons, Edwin Clement Woodworth 
and Clement North Woodworth, Jr. 
Two of Woodworth’s letters in the 
Class archives indicate the genial and 
kindly nature which endeared him to 
the people of his city. His home was 
at 908 East 9th Street, Chattanooga. — 
Franklin Henry Dewart died suddenly 
at St. Albans, Vt., February 23, 1928. 
He was born at Norwood, Ontario, 
Canada, February 3, 1861, the son of 
Rev. James Hartley and Mary (Day) 
Dewart. He had graduated at Ohio 
Wesleyan University with the degree of 
A.B. in 1879 before coming to Cam- 
bridge. He married Miss Stella Cle- 
ment, of Willoughby, Ohio, at Cleve- 
land, in January, 1880, and, at the time 
he enrolled as a student in the Gradu- 
ate Department of Harvard University 
in the autumn of 1887, he had been 
practising for several years as a civil 
engineer and was the father of four 
children. For the one year that he was 
a student at Harvard he registered from 
Cambridge and lived at No. 8} South 
Street. He specialized in mathematics 
and received his Harvard A.B. with 
the Class of 1888. From Cambridge he 
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went to St. Albans, Vt., where he at 
once became principal of St. Albans 
Academy and superintendent of Public 
schools. In 1894 he resigned these posi- 
tions to resume the practice of civil 
engineering. Thereafter he served as a 
member of the Board of Public Works 
of St. Albans, and as examiner of teach- 
ers for Franklin County, Vermont. 
From 1906 to 1908 he was a member 
of the House of Representatives in 
the Vermont Legislature. Upwards of 
fifteen years ago he moved to Burling- 
ton, Vt., which remained his home until 
his death. Dewart was well known in 
Vermont as a civil engineer. His prac- 
tice had taken him to all parts of the 
State. His professional attainments 
were so esteemed by the Vermont au- 
thorities that he was retained by them 
as chief engineer and surveyor in the 
preparation of the suit brought in the 
United States Supreme Court by Ver- 
mont against New Hampshire to de- 
termine the boundary line between the 
two States. On that case, which is still 
pending, he had been engaged for sev- 
eral years. He was the editor of “An 
Index to the Papers of the Vermont 
Surveyors-General” (1916) and “Tran- 
scripts of Township Charters granted 
by Vermont” (1922). Both of these 
important and valuable works were 
published by State authority. It is 
doubtful if he ever attended a Class 
reunion, but he was diligent in report- 
ing to his Class Secretary. The present 
Secretary knew him pleasantly and had 
corresponded with him on matters per- 
taining to Vermont history. Dewart 
was a member of the Vermont Society 
of Engineers, the Vermont Historical 
Society, and the Harvard Club of Ver- 
mont. His widow, eight sons and four 
daughters survive him. His home ad- 
dress was 159 Loomis Street, Burling- 
ton, Vt. — James Ambrose Gallivan, 
member of Congress from the Twelfth 
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Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts, died suddenly, April 3, at the 
Ring Hospital in Arlington. He was 
born in South Boston October 22, 1866, 
the son of James S. and Mary (Flynn) 
Gallivan. He fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School, entered Harvard 
College in the autumn of 1884, and 
graduated with the degree of A.B. in 
June, 1888. He and his brother, the 
late William Joseph Gallivan, M.D., 
were classmates. Except for their 
Junior year both roomed at 37 Bolton 
Street, South Boston. As Juniors they 
roomed at 896 Main Street, Cam- 


bridge. During his College course 
James Gallivan was a conspicuous 
baseball player and as an_ upper- 


classman sometimes played on the Uni- 
versity nine. Since his graduation, 
with the exception of a few years when 
he worked as reporter for the Boston 
Herald and Boston Globe successively, 
he had been almost continuously in 
public office and he had always been 
constantly active as a politician in the 
Democratic Party. His first public 
work was that of chief clerk in the 
office of the Boston City Architect. In 
1895 and 1896 he was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, in 1897 and 1898 a State Sen- 
ator, and for fourteen years the Street 
Commissioner of the city of Boston. 
In the spring of 1914 he was elected 
to the Sixty-Third Congress from 
the Twelfth Congressional District of 
Massachusetts at a special election to 
fill a vacancy. Thereafter he won his 
seat at each succeeding election. His 
work in behalf of his constituency had 
proved so satisfactory and his popu- 
larity had become so great that in the 
election of 1926 he was unopposed. Of 
native talents beyond the ordinary, he 
had the aptitude, the education, and 
the special training to make him a use- 
ful legislator. He had become a na- 
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tionally known figure. He was a ready, 
forceful, and entertaining speaker. His 
audacious and witty sallies often en- 
livened the proceedings of Congress, 
especially on the frequent occasions 
when he was denouncing Prohibition, 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and the 
Volstead Act. For what is commonly 
called a regular organization party man 
he exhibited courage and independence 
to an unusual degree. He had admirers 
even outside his own political party. 
The late President Roosevelt had been 
quoted as commending him. President 
Coolidge wrote, “His passing is a real 
loss to the Commonwealth.” A letter, 
written to his Class Secretary by James 
Gallivan just before his first election 
to Congress, contained this character- 
istic sentence: “If I go to Washington 
I shall remember at all times that I am 
a member of the Class of °88, a son of 
old Harvard, and a citizen of the fore- 
most Commonwealth in all the coun- 
try.’ He lived up to that promise. His 
College classmates were fond of him 
and he of them. He was a favorite 
speaker at his Class dinners and will be 
greatly missed at Class reunions. He 
married at Boston, February 21, 1898, 
Louise Agnes Burke. Surviving him 
are his widow and one son. His home 
was at 353 West Fourth Street, South 
Boston. 


1890 
FrepERICK P. Capot, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 
Sturgis Hooper Thorndike died Feb- 
ruary 16, 1928. He was born in Bev- 
erly, June 11, 1868; son of Samuel 
Lothrop and Anna Lamb (Wells) 
Thorndike. He prepared for college at 
Noble’s School, Boston. After gradu- 
ating in 1890 he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Science at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1895, 
and then as a consulting engineer en- 
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tered the office of the City Engineer of 
Boston, where he remained until Sep- 
tember, 1913, chiefly in the Public 
Works Department, giving courses in 
hydraulics and stereotomy during two 
years at the Institute of Technology. 
In 1914 he formed a partnership with 
Frederic H. Fay and Charles M. Spof- 
ford, specializing as consulting en- 
gineers. He lived until 1911 with his 
parents in Boston in winter; in summer 
at the family farm at Weston. After 
their death he continued to take great 
interest in the farm at Weston and re- 
cently lived there the year round. He 
never married. He was much interested 
in the care of trees. He was fond of 
making trips into the woods of Maine 
and the White Mountains in summer 
and again in winter. He was an active 
member of the Episcopal Church and a 
member of the wardens and vestry at 
Christ Church in Cambridge. He was 
the executive manager of the Wellesley 
Conferences of the Episcopal Church 
which are held in June of each year at 
Wellesley. He was a modest, intelli- 
gent, and able man. 


1891 

A. J. Garceau, Sec. 

40 Broad Street, Boston 
The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment Day, Thursday, June 21, in Hol- 
worthy 9, where the usual good lunch 
will be provided. Arrangements will be 
made for the Class to sit together for 
the Yale ball game and boat race. — 
A. E. Beckwith was elected president 
of the Western Reserve Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society, held in 
Cleveland on February 22. He is ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Citizens’ 
Savings Association of Cleveland. His 
address is 145 the Old Arcade, Cleve- 
land. — Francis Rogers has been 
elected vice-chairman of the American 
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Academy of Teachers of Singing and 
chairman of the American committee 
of the Fontainebleau School of Music, a 
school for American students under the 
control of the French Government. He 
gave a song recital at the University 
Club of New York City on January 8. 
He also gave a recital before a meeting 
of the Alliance Frangaise at Princeton, 
N.J., January 26 and another song re- 
cital on Sunday afternoon, November 
13, at the Town Hall, 113 West 43d 
Street, New York City. — A. V. Wood- 
worth’s address is 86 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston. — T. N. Perkins has 
been elected chairman’ of the executive 
committee of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. He has been a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
that railroad since 1924. He has prac- 
tised law in Boston since 1894. He isa 
member of the law firm of Ropes, Gray, 
Boyden & Perkins, Boston,  vice- 
president and a director of the Railway 
& Light Securities Company, a di- 
rector and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, a director of many 
other organizations, including the Lee, 
Higginson Trust Company, Merrimac 
Chemical Company, Sullivan Machin- 
ery Company, St. Mary’s Canal Min- 
eral Land Company, Flintkote Com- 
pany, and the Postum Company, and 
is a trustee of the Suffolk Savings Bank, 
Boston. He is a member of the Har- 
vard Corporation. He represented the 
United States on the Reparations Com- 
mission in Europe. Last year he was 
president of the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation. — John Cummings is with 
the Federal Reserve Board. His ad- 
dress is 3029 Q Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — T. P. King has been 
elected a director of the Boston Real 
Estate Exchange. — Henry Bradford 
Washburn, Jr., the seventeen-year-old 
son of H. B. Washburn, is the author 


of a book entitled ‘‘Among the Alps 
with Bradford,” the story of the boy’s 
climbing experiences in the Alps. The 
book is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. It contains 174 pages and sells 
for $1.75 a copy. — R. W. Wood is the 
author of an article entitled ‘Sounds 
That Burn,” published in the March 
issue of the Scientific American. — 
J. T. Burnett has been elected a vice- 
president of Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company, Boston. — 
J. B. Ely has retired from business. His 
address is 30 Montclair Avenue, Ros- 
lindale. — L. K. Morse, who has been 
treasurer of Wellesley College since 
1914, has resigned that office. 


1892 


A. R. Benner, See. 
Andover 

L. K. Morse, treasurer of Wellesley 
College since 1914, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill-health. — Drs. H. DeWolf, 
R. B. Greenough, F. S. Newell, and E. 
Pierce formed a Class of 1892 fishing 
party, and visited Florida fishing 
waters in March. — Twenty members 
of the Class dined at the Harvard Club 
of Boston, March 20, with W. B. 
Stearns and enjoyed his illustrated talk 
on “The Educative Value of Astron- 
omy.” — Two ’92 fathers became more 
closely associated in the recently an- 
nounced engagement of Harriet Lee 
Saltonstall to William Henry Gratwick, 
Jr., Harvard 1925.— N. B. Day is a 
member of the U.S. Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation Committee in charge of the 
Women’s National Indoor Champion- 
ship. — The annual inter-city squash- 
racquet tournament for the Lockett 
Cup was played in Philadelphia in De- 
cember and won by the Philadelphia 
team. — Copies of the oration on ‘‘ The 
Preservation of Peace,’ delivered by 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, June 24, 1927, in 
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Sanders Theatre, may be had by apply- 
ing to Richard W. Hale, 60 State 
Street, Boston. —A_ tablet recently 
placed on the south wall of the dining- 
room of the Harvard Club of Boston 
reads as follows, ‘The organ in the 
balcony above is the gift of Ernest B. 
Dane, °92.’’— Philip Sidney Fiske 
died at Boston, April 6, 1928. He had 
been editor of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser for eight years preceding his death. 
Born at Arlington, September 7, 1872, 
Fiske had a family background favor- 
able to the development of literary and 
journalistic talent. His father, Amos 
Kidder Fiske, was a writer on financial 
and economic topics. His mother, Car- 
oline (Child) Fiske, was a sister of the 
late Professor Francis J. Child, of the 
Harvard English Department. Philip 
was prepared for college at the Berkeley 
School, New York City. He was with 
°92 for three years, when tempera- 
mental restlessness got the better of 
him and he went, with his father, on a 
long trip through the Western States 
and Mexico. He returned to College 
for the year 1893-94. Fiske’s entire 
professional career was summarized in 
his brief statement, in the 25th Anni- 
versary Report of the Class: “I have 
been in newspaper, advertising, and 
publicity work, and doing miscellane- 
ous writing since leaving College.’’ He 
was a born newspaper man, as he 
proved himself while serving an ap- 
prenticeship as reporter on the New 
York Times in the middle nineties. No 
book titles memorialize him, but he 
wrote literally millions of words of 
clear, succinct newspaper text includ- 
ing innumerable heads and subheads, 
some of which were models worthy of 
epigraphic preservation. His friend 


and professional associate of many 
years, F. W. Coburn, ’91, wrote of him 
in some commemorative paragraphs in 
the Lowell Courier- Citizen: “I remem- 
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ber being told by Mr. Loewental, some- 
time editor-in-chief of the New York 
Times, that he never had a cub reporter 
who took hold of his job as ‘Phil’ 
Fiske did in those days when the Times 
was a quality sheet and its editors 
sticklers for accuracy. 
tion with Fiske during several years of 
publicity work I readily understood his 


From associa- 


popularity with managing editors. He 
had a handwriting that was impeccably 
clear and very rapid. He was fast on 
the typewriter. He had a quick sense of 
error and misstatement. He built good, 
clean, simple heads, not always as 
sensational as some of us might have 
liked, but invariably good-looking 
when put into type.” Fiske went from 
the Times to the advertising depart- 
ment of the Youth’s Companion, Bos- 
ton. Shortly after his marriage, July 
26, 1899, to Elizabeth Philippine Al- 
bret, of Boston, he bought a newspaper 
at Greenfield. He returned to Boston 
in 1901 as a staff writer of the Publicity 
Bureau, then recently organized by the 
late George Woodbridge and the late 
Herbert Small, 91. While he did much 
general writing during this connection, 
Fiske’s specialty was editing the copy of 
other writers and building heads for it 
— the latter a form of the journalistic 
art at which he was peculiarly adept. 
The Publicity Bureau grew rapidly 
until it got into politics through its con- 
tracting with the railroads of the coun- 
try to fight in the newspapers President 
Roosevelt’s plan of railroad rate regu- 
lation. After the publication of Mark 
Sullivan’s ‘‘exposure”’ articles in Col- 
lier’s Weekly, the publicity organiza- 
tions which Woodbridge had built up 
in several cities were assigned to inde- 
pendent managements, Fiske and Co- 
burn taking over the Boston Publicity 
Bureau, then at 126 State Street. In 
1908 Fiske retired to become private 
secretary to Edward A. Filene, Boston. 
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He later joined a New York advertis- 
ing agency as copy-writer. In 1920 he 
returned to Boston as news editor of 
Mr. Hearst's tabloid, a position which 
he filled with exemplary intelligence, 
acumen, and fidelity. He left a son, 
Richard Eldridge Fiske, born Novem- 
ber 26, 1904, who at this writing is 
a reporter on the Boston Globe. Of 
Fiske’s journalistic attainments Coburn 
wrote, in the tribute already mentioned: 
“Besides being gifted in the technique 
of reporting and desk work, Philip 
Fiske had a remarkable flair for the 
news of his own calling. He carried in 
his head much accurate information 
about happenings in the newspaper 
world.... Among other reasons for 
being sorry that an untimely death has 
taken this old friend I shall miss the 
chance of tapping him on the shoulder 
as we meet in the Subway and asking 
him what is new in newspaperdom.” — 
Lewis Coleman Hall died at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., April 12, 1928, after 
a long illness. In our Freshman year 
he lived in Shepherd’s Block, where 
his room was a rendezvous for music- 
lovers. He had studied the piano 
for many years before coming to 
Cambridge, and was even then a 
musician of both talent and_ taste. 
Sensitive and artistic by nature, and 
never robust in health, his life was 
wholly filled by music and the lan- 
guages, and he had little interest in the 
ordinary College activities. To his 
friends in the Class, however, he was 
devoted and generous and always ready 
to share his gifts with them. Those of 
us who lived near him can recall many 
delightful hours spent in his company. 
With graduation came the end of asso- 
ciation with him, for the succeeding 
years carried him away from Boston, 
and since 1910 he had lived in Cali- 
fornia. After leaving College his life 
was varied —a year at Leipzig, and 


another at the Graduate School, then 
five years in the cotton business in New 
York, followed by several years of ar- 
tistic work in designing memorial win- 
dows, which included trips to Europe. 
During this time he was doing inci- 
dental teaching, and playing profes- 
sionally in Newport, New York, and 
London. In 1910, after a business trip 
to British Columbia, he settled himself 
for a time in Seattle, later moving south 
to San Francisco. Il] health then sent 
him for a year’s rest to Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, after which he went to Santa 
Barbara, where, he says, he spent one 
of the happiest years of his whole life in 
teaching at two private schools. Are 
other serious illness necessitated a vis't 
to Los Angeles, and on his recovery he 
found that city and its people so con- 
genial to him that he decided to make 
it his home. Here he began to realize 
the ambition of his life in the manage- 
ment and production of unusual musi- 
cal novelties such as one-act operas, 
etc., an undertaking made the more 
possible by reason of the many talented 
musicians and singers living there. At 
the time of the War he dropped all his 
work and came East, and, though not 
fitted for any such physical strain, ob- 
tained a captain's commission in the 
Red Cross. He was then detailed to 
Hoffman’s Island, where he worked 
from February to July in 1918, when 
his failing health compelled him to re- 
sign. He came back to North Cohasset 
to recuperate, and opened his old fam- 
ily house there for the benefit of dis- 
abled service men, principally those of 
the Marine Corps and Coast Artillery, 
with which branches of the service he 
had been associated in his Red Cross 
work. In 1920 he returned to Los 
Angeles, and he had lived there and in 
Santa Barbara ever since, enjoying, so 
far as his health permitted, the varied 
social and musical activities of these 
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cities. J. W.C.— Alvin Alexander 
Morris died in Pittsburgh, Pa., Janu- 
ary 31, 1928, after an attack of pneu- 
monia. He was born at Quincy, IIli- 
nois, January 7, 1869, and was the son 
of George and Mary Elizabeth (Beebe) 
Morris. After preparing for college at 
the Oakland High School, Oakland, 
Cal., he attended the University of 
California for a short time and then de- 
cided to enter Harvard. The writer 
first met him at the close of the first day 
of his entrance examinations, a long, 
dark, dismal day in September, 1888, 
and was immediately attracted by the 
courage and light-heartedness of a boy 
who had traveled alone from the Pa- 
cific Coast to face the ordeal in a 
strange environment. After graduat- 
ing in 1892, in the fall of that year he 
entered the Harvard Law School, from 
which he received the degree of LL.B. 
in June, 1895. He then decided to 
practise law in Pittsburgh. There he 
was admitted to the Allegheny County 
bar on September 14, 1895. The next 
year he formed a partnership with 
William A. Way and Albert J. Walker 
under the name of Way, Walker & 
Morris. Later, about 1911, when Mr. 
Way was appointed a judge on the 
county court bench, Morris became 
head of the well-known Pittsburgh firm 
of Morris, Walker & Allen (subse- 
quently Morris, Walker & Boyle), 
which attained a large practice. In his 
business as well as his personal relations 
Morris was unusually fair, equable, and 
considerate. A recent letter from one 
of his partners emphasizes the respect 
and admiration that his business asso- 
ciates had for him, and closes with the 
significant remark: ‘‘ Although we had 
been in partnership for over thirty 
years, there was never an unkind word 
between us.”” In 1906 he married Jessie 
Gertrude Clark, of Pittsburgh, whe 
survives him. They had no children. 
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In his busy life as a lawyer Morris 
found time to do some writing. He 
published “Tracing Trust Funds” in 
American Legal News (1912) and ‘Life 
Insurance Policies in Bankruptey”’ and 
“Effect of Clause Permitting Change 
of Beneficiary”’ in the Insurance Law 
Journal (1914). He was a member of 
the Allegheny County Bar Association, 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association, and 
the American Bar Association. At the 
time of his death he was a member of 
the University Club and the Duquesne 
Club of Pittsburgh, the Shannopin 
Country Club, the Harvard Club of 
Western Pennsylvania, and the Har- 
vard Club of New York. In all of his 
relations with people his geniality, 
poise, and courage not only contributed 
to his success in his profession but won 
him many warm friends. J. W. R. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

The operetta Happy Jack, the 
libretto of which was written by Sam- 
uel Francis Batchelder and the music 
by Henry Hadley, has just been pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Co., of New 
York. — F. S. Converse’s tone-poem, 
California, was given its first per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at its concert on Friday after- 
noon, April 6, and repeated the next 
Saturday evening. On both occasions 
it was received with unusually high 
expressions of appreciation by the 
critical audiences of the Symphony 
Orchestra. Converse got his inspira- 
tion from the music when witnessing 
the brilliant procession at the fiesta in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., in 1927, and wove 
his themes out of the tribal dances of 
the Indians of Arizona, from a Latin 
hymn harking back to old Spanish days 
in California, from folk songs of Cape 


Cod and the Middle West, from an old 























Spanish waltz song, and even from 
jazz. He describes the music himself as 
“a reflection of something character- 
istically American —as far as tunes 
go — a sort of musical melting pot.”” — 
C. R. Falk, secretary and treasurer of 
the Falk Corporation, machinery man- 
ufacturers of Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Wisconsin 
a member of the board of regents of the 
State Normal Schools. — T. A. Jaggar, 
Jr., director of the Hawaiian Volcano 
Observatory, delivered an illustrated 
lecture in Washington on April 5, under 
the auspices of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, to an audience of four 
thousand people on ‘Hawaii and its 
Volcanoes.” Jaggar sailed from Bel- 
lingham, Washington, May 1, on the 
Catherine D, in charge of the Pavlof 
Voleano Expedition which the Geo- 


” 


graphic Society is sending to the Aleu- 
tian Islands and into the interior of 
Alaska. The main purpose of the ex- 
pedition, which will extend through the 
summer, is to explore the mighty bar- 
rage of volcanoes, the longest battery 
of craters in the world — stretching in 
an are from Mount Mckinley out to 
Attu, the farthest flung of the Aleu- 
tians, in preparation for future inten- 
sive study in the hope of determining 
the relations between volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes and of devising 
ways of predicting their occurrence, 
and thus, by timely warnings, pre- 
venting great disasters to lives and 
property. The  expedition’s head- 
quarters will be at Squam Harbor, on 
the Island of Uuga. — T. E. Oliver, 
Professor of Romance Languages at 
the University of Illinois, is publishing, 
in the University’s series of Studies 
in Language and Literature, ‘The 
Merope of George Jeffreys as a source 
of Voltaire’s Mérope.” A few months 
ago Oliver edited, with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary, Moliére’s Le 
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Misanthrope, published by the Henry 
Holt Company. — B. W. Trafford was 
elected, March 28, president of the 


First National Bank of Boston, of 
which he had been vice-president since 
1912, and which is not only the largest 
bank in New England but one of the 
foremost banks in the entire country. 
Immediately after leaving College, 
Trafford entered the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in 
Boston, and continued with the com- 
pany in different capacities and in 
various sections of the country until 
1912, at which time he was senior oper- 
ating vice-president of the Bell System 
in the Middle West region, in charge 
of the five companies operating in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. In 1912 Trafford resigned from 
the Telephone Company to become 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Boston. During the War he 
directed the country-wide Red Cross 
membership campaign in 1917, the 
Red Cross War Fund drive, and was 
prominent in raising the funds fer the 
Belgian and Polish relief work. He 
was entrusted with the responsibility 
of the planning and the construction of 
the First National Bank’s new monu- 
mental building. In addition to various 
minor directorships, Trafford is a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, a 
director of the First National Corpora- 
tion, and a trustee of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. — O. G. Villard’s ten years 
of service as editor of The Nation has 
been fittingly recognized by dinners 
given in his honor in practically all the 
large cities in the eastern part of the 


country. As the principal speaker at 


these banquets Villard has addressed 
many thousands of people on national 
and 


His book 


international affairs. 
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on “Prophets True and False,” has 
just been issued. — Austin Bradstreet 
Fletcher died of pneumonia at his home 
in Chevy Chase, Maryland, March 8. 
He was regarded as the leading high- 
way construction engineer of the coun- 
try, and for the last four years was the 
consulting engineer for the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He was 
born at Cambridge, January 19, 1872, 
the son of Ruel H. Fletcher, a widely 
known teacher, and Rebecca C. 
(Wyman) Fletcher. He prepared for 
Harvard at the Cambridge High School, 
entered College in 1889, and after two 
years of special work in the sciences, 
for which he had an unusually strong 
bent, enrolled in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, where he concentrated on 
courses in engineering, and from which 
he received his S.B. in 1893. It hap- 
pened that at the time of Fletcher's 
graduation Professor Shaler, then Dean 
of the School, had been appointed 
chairman of the Massachusetts High- 
way Commission, which was one of the 
first of its kind in the United States and 
which had just been organized to build, 
rebuild, and State 
throughout the Commonwealth on a 
scale commensurate with the rapidly 
travel in the new era 
transportation. Professor 


maintain roads 


increasing 
of motor 
Shaler, knowing Fletcher's exceptional 
ability and remarkable capacity for 
work, induced him to become a mem- 
ber of the commission and appointed 
him its secretary. During the greater 
part of the sixteen years from 1893 to 
1909 that Fletcher served on this com- 
mission — which also had supervision 
over telephone companies in the exten- 
sion of their long-distance lines along 
the public highways — he was not only 
the active representative of that body, 
but, to all intents and purposes, its 
chief engineer. The work was tre- 
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mendous in its scope, in its importance 
to the public, and in the large sums of 
No 
one foresaw the increasing demands or 
felt the responsibility of meeting them 
more keenly than did Fletcher. He 
worked indefatigably, day and night. 
One of the many difficult problems 
pioneers in 


money being annually expended. 


which then confronted 
highway engineering was that of pre- 
serving the surface of roads from the 
destructive effect of the centrifugal 
force of motor wheels, while the solu- 
tion of this problem would earry with 
it the solution of yet another difficult 
engineering problem, that of elimi- 
nating road dust. Fletcher made many 
experiments in search for a binder that 
would hold the surface, finally deciding 
on the bituminous type of construction 
with a light surface coating of refined 
tar or heavy asphalt oil. As the results 
of his labors were seen by increasing 
thousands and were studied by experts 
far Austin Fletcher 
became recognized as the outstanding 
highway construction engineer of the 
country. In 1909 he received and ac- 
cepted an alluring offer from San Diego, 
Cal., to be the secretary engineer of 
So valuable, 


from and wide, 


its highway commission. 
however, did his service prove to be 
to the entire State that the following 
year he was appointed chief highway 
engineer of California, and was en- 
trusted with the enormous undertaking 
of constructing a vast system of mod- 
ern, concrete roads, extending east and 
west across the Coast Range and the 
Sierras, and north and south from the 
Mexican to the Oregon borders. The 
engineering problems connected with 
this work far overshadowed those 
which Fletcher had successfully met in 
Massachusetts. The mountainous na- 
ture of the country, the remoteness of 
places to be connected, the seeming 
inaccessibility of many sections in the 
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system, the numerous streams, the size 
of the great rivers, and the magnitude 
of the operations combined to make 
the California work a supreme effort 
in the development of highway en- 
gineering. But California’s confidence 
in Fletcher was equally supreme. The 
State raised $73,000,000 and entrusted 
it and the great undertaking to its 
chosen chief engineer. Austin Fletcher 
did the work. It took him sixteen 
years. He built 6400 miles of road. 
Of all this enduring monumental work, 
perhaps the most impressive section 
of it, and the one in which Fletcher 
himself justly took the greatest pro- 
fessional pride, is the Yolo Causeway, 
only 3.13 miles long, but costing 
$433,000. During the greater part of 
the years that he was engaged in this 
great piece of engineering work, he was 
also the Reclamation 
Board of California and a director of 
the State Board of Public Works. In 
1923 he resigned his offices in Cali- 


president of 


fornia and returned to Massachusetts, 
but was soon called to Washington to 
assume the important post of consult- 
ing engineer for the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, a_ position 
which he held at the time of his death. 
Ile was a member of the Cosmos Club 
of Washington, of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, the Harvard 
Engineers Club, a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, and of other 
American and foreign associations of 
engineers, and of various clubs and 
patriotic associations and organiza- 
tions. A classmate (C. G. H.), who was 
associated with Fletcher on the Massa- 
chusetts Highway Commission, writes: 
“As Secretary of the Commission 
Fletcher did an unbelievable amount 
of work, and to the varied assortment 
of perplexing problems which he had to 
meet he brought a fine combination of 
great physical endurance, mental poise, 
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and sound judgment. Those who were 


privileged to be associated with him in 
that work will never forget his gentle 
strength of character, his rich, softly 
modulated bass voice, and the kindli- 
ness that shone from his deep-set, 
Websterian eyes.” On March 1, 1894, 
Fletcher married Miss Ethel Hovey, 
of Cambridge. Of their two children 
the younger, Norman, who was born 
in September, 1899, died when seven 
years old. The elder, Dorothy, born 
in May, 1895, is now Mrs. Lawrence H. 
Chapman, of Sacramento, Cal. Fol- 
lowing the funeral held for 
Fletcher in Washington, burial services, 
conducted by Rev. Francis L. Beal, 
D.D., were held on March 12, at 
Mount Auburn Chapel, in Cambridge. 


rites 


1894 
E. K. Rann, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

An informal dinner of the Class was 
held at the Harvard Club on the even- 
ing of February 28. K. Lake enter- 
tained an audience of thirty or forty 
with an account of his archeological 
adventures during the past summer at 
Sinai and particularly at Serabit, where 
he and Professor R. P. Blake secured a 
number of important inscriptions which 
they safely transported to the Museum 
at Cairo. Lake’s discourse, as usual, 
was flavored with both learning and 
wit. — Gerald Nash Thaxter died at 
his home, 23 Burroughs Street, Jamaica 
Plain, early Sunday morning, March 
25. He had been ill for some time. In 
spite of his illness he bravely attended 
to his business under heavy handicap. 
He was born at Newton, May 2, 1871, 
the son of Samuel G. and Charlotte 
(Skinner) Thaxter, and prepared for 
college at the Roxbury Latin School. 
In 1916 he married Laura D. Ware, of 
Boston, who survives, as does his 
mother. In his line he was one of the 
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best-informed men in the country and 
will be very much missed by his friends 
and associates. He introduced to this 
country through a Scotch firm one of 
the best forms of hydrolized starches 
known as beculose, which has had more 
or less extensive use in the paper and 
textile tredes. In the line of heavy 
chemicals he knew all sources and kept 
the customers informed always to their 
best advantage. — Leroy Harvey died 
at Wilmington, Del., February 15, 
1928. He was technically a member of 
1894, although, since he did not take 
his degree at the usual time, he pre- 





ferred to be associated with 1895. — 
J. R. Oliver has resumed his functions 
as a priest of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. For years he has been known 
as one of the leading psychiatrists of 
the country. He also recently took the 
degree of Ph.D. in Classics at Johns 
Hopkins University. His quadruple 
equipment as priest, physician, scholar, 
and novelist, challenges the attention 
not only of our own Class, but of our 
country. The Secretary cannot forbear 
this word of praise which he knows will 
be echoed throughout the Class. — 
Hugh Cabot, Professor of Surgery at 
the University of Michigan, has been 
made head of the Department of 
Surgery at that university. — May- 
nard Ladd, associate in pediatrics at 
the Harvard Medical School, has been 
elected president of the clinical staff 
of the Boston Dispensary. —S. M. 
Williams and family are traveling in 
England. That is why the Class must 
miss its delightful reunion at Wellesley 
this year and the genial presence 
of Sydney as toastmaster.—G. M. 
Cushing has formed, with O. W. 
Haussermann, a law firm under the 
title of Cushing and Haussermann at 
the First National Bank Building, 
1 Federal Street, Boston. — E. B. Hill 
was appointed Professor of Music at 











Harvard from September 1, 1928. A 
symphony of his (that in B-flat, 
Op. 34) was performed by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at its concerts on 
March 30 and 31, and was most favor- 
ably reviewed by the critics. — G. S. 
Miller, Jr., curator of the division of 
mammals in the U.S. National Mu- 
seum, recently arrived in Sanchez, 
Dominican Republic, where he will 
spend the next few months investi- 
gating the caves of the region for bones 
of the extinct fauna of the island. — 
H. C. Metcalf has published ‘ Business 
Management as a Profession.” (A. W. 
Shaw Company.) He has edited ‘‘The 
Psychological Foundations of Manage- 
ment.” (A. W. Shaw Company.) F. L. 
Olmsted has edited (with another) 
“Central Park, History and Design.” 
The second volume of ‘‘ Forty Years of 
Landscape Architecture.” (Putnam.) — 
S. I. Schwab (with another) is author 
of “The Adolescent.” (Appleton.) Dr. 
Schwab is Professor of Clinical Neu- 
rology at Washington University, 
St. Louis. — James Sullivan is editor 
of “The History of New York State, 
1523-1927.” Six volumes. (Lewis 
Historical Publishing Company, New 
York City.) — R. E. Paine’s son, René 
Evans Paine, Jr., married Eleanor 
Scott, at Washington, D.C., April 14, 
1928. — Addresses H. C. Lakin, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York City; 
B. G. Waters, 41 Pearl Street, Boston. 
The following addresses have proved 
incorrect as discovered by the Alumni 
Directory. The Secretary will be in- 
debted for the right addresses of any of 
the following: R. S. Dana, 175 Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York City; C. B. 
Davis, 1559 Castle Place, Hollywood, 
California; J. H. Hall, 49 W. 51st 
Street, New York City. 
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1895 
F. H. Nasu, See. 
$0 State St., Boston 

The Secretary is very glad to receive 
voluntary contributions of news of 
classmates. — E. B. Church is a mem- 
ber of the new character committee 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association 
recently approved by Chief Justice 
Arthur P. Rugg. He lives in Newton, 
has practised law in Boston, and has 
been associated for many years with 
Hollis R. Bailey, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board of Bar Exami- 
ners, and has served on the Newton 
School Committee and as a director and 
member of the executive committee 
of Newton Welfare Bureau. — George 
Crompton is the author of a book en- 
titled “‘The Tariff: an Interpretation 
of a Bewildering Problem,” which has 
been published by the Macmillan 
Company. — Robert Wales Emmons, 
2d, died at Monument Beach, April 19, 
1928. If ever a class had a leader, the 
Class of ’95 had one in Bob Emmons. 
He was President of the Class for four 
years, Chief Marshal at graduation, 
and Marshal at our Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary. He won this position 
not only through his reputation as an 
athlete and his personal charm, but also 
through his power of accomplishing 
any object in which he was interested. 
His most dominant characteristic was 
loyalty. He was loyal to his friends 
and loyal to his Class, and whenever 
one of his friends needed help and en- 
couragement Bob was always ready 
and anxious to give the help needed. 
No one had better the power to do it 
and none was more generous in giving 
this aid. Those of us who remember 
Bob afloat remember him in his most 
charming surroundings. From a small 
boy sailing was his greatest pleasure. 
The first time I saw him was when he 
was a boy ten years old and I joined 
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him in sailing a small boat on a pond 
at Cape Cod. This love of sailing was 
his lifelong pleasure and he developed 
it to such a high degree of perfection 
that it might be called his profession, 
for he was one of the famous yachtsmen 
of the world. When the War came, he 
immediately enlisted in the Navy, and 
here his steady seamanship and un- 
daunted courage were so effective that 
the admiral under whom he served, in 
talking to me some years after the 
War, was unstinted in his appreciation 
and praise. It is hard to conceive of the 
Class of °95 without Bob Emmons. 
N. H.—J. A. Fairlie, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Illinois, is the author of an article en- 
titled ‘Congress and National Admin- 
istration,’ which was published in the 
January, 1928, issue of the Michigan 
Law Review and subsequently re- 
printed in pamphlet form. — Leroy 
Harvey died at Wilmington, Del., 
February 15, 1928. He was one of the 
best-known Harvard men of his time, 
and a leading citizen of Delaware. He 
received his degree in 1894 and then 
spent a year in Europe, studying a part 
of the time at Leipzig. Then for two 
years he worked in the shipyard of 
Harlan & Hollingsworth, in Wilming- 
ton, and subsequently spent three years 
in St. Petersburg with the firm of Wil- 
liam Ropes & Co. On his return to 
this country he took up the manufac- 
ture of wholesale merchandising of 
lumber, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. In 1914 he retired from 
active business, but afterwards he was 
chosen president of the Farmers’ 
Bank of the State of Delaware, at 
Wilmington. He was elected Mayor 
of Wilmington in 1921, but declined to 
run again. He also declined the chair- 
manship of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Delaware, to which office he 
was elected in 1924. He was active and 
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prominent in Harvard affairs and had 
recently retired from the presidency 
of the Harvard Club of Delaware. He 
was born at Wilmington April 28, 
1873, the son of Huxley HL. and Mary 
L. (Belt) Harvey, and 
Friends’ School, Wilmington. In 1904 
he married Renée de P. du Pont, of 


prepared at 


od 


Wilmington; she died January 2, 1927. 
Four children survive. F. EK. Lowell 
had an exhibition of water-colors at 
the Copley Gallery, 103 Newbury 
Street, Boston, February 20 to March 3, 
-W. B. Munro has 


been elected a member of the executive 


1928, inclusive. - 


board of the Pasadena branch of the 
Los Angeles First National Bank. Ile 
is also a director of the Cambridge 
Trust Company, and a trustee of the 
Bank. — J. 5S. 
Pray has resigned as chairman of the 
Council of the Harvard School of Land- 
scape Architecture, but will continue 


Cambridge Savings 


his duties as Charles Eliot Professor 
of Landscape Architecture. — T. E. 
Proctor has presented the town of 
Topsfield with a tract of seven acres 
as a site for a new public school build- 
ing. The gift was accepted at a town 
1928. 


Weston is a member of the new char- 


meeting March 31, — Thomas 
acter committee of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association recently approved by 
Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg. Weston 
lives in Newton and has been since 
1922 associate judge of the Newton 
District Court. He has also been a 
member of the Newton Board of Alder- 
men and in 1915 was a representative 
Massachusetts 


from Newton in the 


House. 


1896 
Joun J. Hayes, See. 
$0 State St., Boston 
Allan Abbott has been promoted 
from Associate Professor to Professor of 
English at Teachers College, Columbia 
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~A. A. Shurtleff has been 
elected president of the American Soci- 


University. 
ety of Landscape Architects. — Stevens 
Heckscher is chairman of the commit- 
tee on scholarships of the Harvard 
Club of Philadelphia. — N. C. Metealf 
has been made city editor of the Boston 
Transcript. We has been on the staff of 
that paper since 1904, successively as a 
reporter, editor of the magazine sec- 
tion, and assistant city editor. He has 
also been on the staff of the /M/arvard 
Bulletin. 


of the committee on codperation of the 


>A. R. Sherriff is chairman 


press and bar of the American Bar As- 

sociation, and chairman of the com- 

mittee on the Illinois Bar Foundation 

of the Hlinois State Bar Association. 

R. G. 

treasurer of the Boston Health League. 
KE. L. Thorndike, Professor of Psy- 


Wadsworth has been elected 


chology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will lecture for two weeks 
at the University of Cincinnati during 
the coming summer school session 
there. — J. N. 
address from 143 Liberty Street, New 
York City, to 44 Wall Street, New 
York City.—- John Swift Holbrook 
died at Providence, R.I., on February 
26, 1928. He was Boston 
March 4, 1875, the son of Edward and 
Frances (Swift) Holbrook, and 
pared for college at Callissen’s School, 
New York City. 
degree, he spent two years studying 


Blye has changed his 


born in 
pre- 
After receiving his 


landscape architecture at Columbia 
University and in 1898 he was ap- 
pointed United States Attaché to the 
French Service of Parks and Gardens 
for the Paris Exposition of 1900. He 
then traveled through Egypt, Italy, 
and Germany, and spent the summer of 
1901 studying in England at Kew Gar- 
dens and visiting the principal English 
estates. On his return to America he 
formed a partnership with John R. 
Brinley for the practice of landscape 
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architecture and engineering. In 1906 
he gave up his profession to become 
vice-president of the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, silversmiths of 
New York and Providence, and also of 
the Silversmiths Company; in 1919 he 
was elected president of both these 
companies and retired in 1921 to care 
for his own affairs, having his office at 
704 Turk’s Head Building, Providence, 
RI. He was also at one time treasurer 
of the Maiden Lane Realty Company, 
director of the National Protection 
Company, and the Venturi Alarm 
Company, the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Bigelow, Kennard Company of 
Boston, and chairman of the Rhode 
Island State House Commission. In 
1908 he married Grace M. Sinelair, of 
New York City, who survives him. 

Stoughton 20 is reserved for the Class 


on Commencement Day, 


1897 
Roger L. Scaien, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

Il. Hf. Brown is now living at 80 
Riverside Avenue, Red Bank, N.J. — 
J.T. Clark is treasurer of Berry’s, Inc., 
operators of a chain of seven retail 
furniture stores in Boston and sur- 
rounding cities. --G. P. Drury has 
been appointed chairman of the new 
character committee of the Massachu- 
setts Bar Association, which was re- 
cently approved by Chief Justice 
Arthur P. Rugg. From 1901 to 1909 
Drury was an assistant clerk of the 
Superior Court for civil business in 
Suffolk County, and from 1912 to 1916 
was a representative from Waltham in 
the Legislature. From 1916 to 1922 he 
was engaged in preparing the revision 
of the laws of the State of Massachu- 
setts first as secretary of the Commis- 
sion appointed to make the revision and 
later as counsel for the legislative com- 
mittee which published it. Last year 
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he was a member of a special committee 
appointed by the Governor to get rid 
of obsolete laws. He has been a member 
of the Republican State Committee. — 
C. D. Gray, President of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine, is a member of the 
advisory committee appointed to carry 
forward the proposed educational sur- 
Rev. C.C. 
Harriman is now rector of Saint Peter's 
Church, Albany, N.Y.— M. F. Me- 
Alpin, formerly of New York City, is 
now living at 900 Rush Street, Chicago. 

R. EF. Olds is to resign his position as 
Under-Secretary of State. Cc. W. 
Wadsworth has retired from the United 
States foreign service on account of 
physical disability. His address is 
Geneseo, Livingston County, N.Y. 
Lombard Williams has been elected 
president of the Emerson College En- 
The following 


vey in the State of Maine. 


dowment Association. 
are publications by “97 men: R. B. 
Dixon, Professor of Anthropology at 
Harvard, ‘The Building of Cultures,” 
a story of the origin and growth of 
civilization. (Seribner.) Percy Mac- 
Kaye, ‘The Gobbler of God,” a story 
poem; the first in a series which the 
author is writing to present five as- 
pects of Appalachian lore. (Longmans 
Green.) A. Z. Reed, “ Review of Legal 
Education in the United States and 
Canada” for the years 1926 and 1927. 
Reed is a staff member of the Carnegie 
Foundation in charge of the study of 
legal education. — This year it is hoped 
to repeat the success of our luncheon 
on Commencement Day last year. 
Classmates are urged to come to Cam- 
bridge for Commencement and to Hol- 
worthy 3 at half after twelve for 
luncheon. — Edgar Crocker died of 
heart disease at the New York Hos- 
pital, April 3, 1928. Hle was taken 
ill while on his way home from a 
cruise in the S.S. Samaria to the Carib- 
bean. He was born in Boston October 
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22, 1873, and was, therefore, in his 
fifty-fifth year. He was the son of 
Uriel Haskell Crocker, H. 1853, and 
Clara G. (Ballard) Crocker. He was 
of pure New England ancestry, being 
descended from William and Alice 
Crocker, who were married in Scituate, 
in 1636, and who moved to Barnstable, 
in 1639. On his mother’s side, he was 
descended from William Ballard, who 
settled in Lynn in 1635. After gradua- 
tion from Harvard College in 1897, he 
was for a few years with Tucker, An- 
thony & Co., of Boston, and later 
joined his brother, Joseph B. Crocker, 
89, and Walter H. Edgerly, ’86, of the 
firm of Edgerly & Crocker, bankers and 
brokers. He shortly became a member 
of that firm and remained as such until 
July, 1914, when both he and his bro- 
ther retired from active business. Since 
1914 he had devoted himself to the 
study of investments, at which he was 
eminently successful, exhibiting a re- 
markable clearness of understanding, 
an ability to analyze accounts, which 
with his careful and painstaking labor 
and study made him preéminent in this 
line. Although not in business for 
profit, he was a willing and kindly ad- 
viser to many friends and acquaintances 
who profited greatly thereby. He was 
married November 9, 1898, to Edith 
Gannett, of Cambridge, who survives 
him as well as a son, Uriel Haskell 
Crocker, ’25, and a daughter, Kath- 
erine. His home was in Cambridge, and 
he also had a large farm in Marlboro, 
where he lived during the spring and 
fall of each year, and for week-ends in 
the winter. During the latter part of 
his life, he became much interested in 
philanthropic work, notably the Cam- 
bridge Hospital, being a member of the 
Board of Trustees and its secretary. 
He was a director of the Cambridge 


Trust Company, where he rendered 
valuable services because of lis know- 








ledge of investments. He was also for 
many years director and vice-president 
of the Northern (N.H.) Railroad. 
Edgar Crocker had a most kindly, 
cheerful nature, helpful to all with 
whom he came in contact —a firm 
friend and a delightful companion. His 
genial, generous hospitality will always 
be remembered especially by those mem- 
bers of the Class and their families (over 
600 strong) who took luncheon at his | 
home on Channing Street, Cambridge, 
during the 25th anniversary celebration 
of the Class. His work in the world 
was done without show or ostentation, 
but it was good work, and his class- 
mates and friends feel deeply their 
loss at his passing in what seemed to 
be the prime of his life. 


1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting Sec. 
19 Pear] Si., Boston 

Robert Barrett is traveling in very 
remote parts of South America and 
expects to be gone for about two years. 
—R. T. Fisher, Director of Harvard 
Forest, has been elected President of 
the Society of American Foresters. — 
L. J. Henderson, Professor of Bio- 
logical Chemistry at Harvard, recently 
gave the Silliman Memorial Lectures at 
Yale. His general subject was “ Blood,” 
a study in general physiology. — E. L. 
Logan, formerly Major-General com- 
manding the 26th Division of the 
Massachusetts National Guard, com- 
pleted, March 21, thirty-one years of 
service in the Guard and was retired 
with the rank of Lieutenant-General, q 
M.N.G. He is the first Massachusetts 
man to hold that rank. — G. L. Sawyer 
has been elected a member of the New 
York Society of the Order of Founders 
and Patriots of America. He traces his 
descent from a founder, Edward Saw- 
yer, 1608-73, and James Sawyer, 1753- 
87, a soldier of the Revolution. — 
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Norman Winslow Cabot died at Brook- 
line, April 12, 1928. Immediately after 
his graduation he took up the real 
estate business in Boston with his 
brother, George E. Cabot. Later, with 
Paul M. Hamlen, ’96, and F. Murray 
Forbes, ’96, he established the firm of 
Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, real estate, and 
remained a member of it until his death. 
On April 6, 1917, he was appointed an 
ensign in the Naval Reserve Force and 
assigned to the training station at 
Marblehead. The following July he 
was assigned to duty at Squantum and 
later was ordered to the United States 
Air Station at Moutchic, France. He 
was commanding officer of the United 
States Naval Air Station at Tudy 
Island, and in April, 1918, was trans- 
ferred to naval headquarters at Paris. 
In June he joined the staff of Admiral 
Sims in London and soon afterwards 
was attached to the London Naval In- 
telligence Office. He was discharged 
from active duty in April, 1919. During 
his undergraduate days Cabot was 
prominent in athletics and, in the fall 
of 1897, was captain of the University 
football team. He was born in Brook- 
line, July 1, 1876, the son of Edward C. 
and Louisa (Sewall) Cabot, and pre- 
pared for college at the Hale School, 
Boston. In 1919 he married Phyllis 
Tuck. He is survived by his wife and 
two brothers, George E. Cabot and 
Sewall Cabot. — Charles Grilk died at 
the Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa, 
shortly after a sudden apoplectic stroke 
on the evening of Tuesday, March 6. 
Grilk had gone from his home in Daven- 
port to Des Moines on the afternoon 
preceding his death, as a member of the 
Seott County delegation to the Re- 
publican State Convention. Physicians 
stated that death was due to a hemor- 
rhage of the brain, a form of apoplexy. 
It was known that he had suffered for 
some time from high blood pressure, 
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although he had never been ill. Grilk 
was born at Clinton, Iowa, February 
17, 1874, moving during his boyhood to 
Davenport, where he had made his 
home ever since. After attending public 
schools in Davenport and having en- 
tered high school, he decided he would 
like to go to Harvard. He finally en- 
tered Harvard from Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and Phillips Exeter, working 
his way through these preparatory 
schools. During his College course, he 
was a member of the staff of the 
Harvard Crimson and well known as 
a university debater. He was Class 
Orator of his Class at graduation. He 
attended the Harvard Law School, and 
after graduation became a practising 
lawyer in his home town of Davenport, 
Iowa. He became prominent as a 
general counsel and also as a director of 
several companies. In 1924 he was a 
candidate on the Republican ticket for 
Mayor of Davenport. He was married 
April 7, 1903, to Miss Marion Elizabeth 
Mason, of Davenport, and is survived 
by his wife and one child, Louise, who 
was born February 23, 1906. A son, 
Charles, Jr., born in 1908, died in 1923. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

The Fathers and Sons of ’99 had 
dinner as usual at the Harvard Union 
before the final bouts of the University 
boxing championships. Nothing un- 
usual occurred and a “‘good time was 
had by all.””» — G. A. Cole has moved 
his office to 209 Washington Street, 
Boston. — E. P. Costigan has resigned 
from the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. — Bridgham Curtis is a member 
of the new firm, Macfarlane and 
Monroe, lawyers, 26 Liberty Street, 
New York City. — R. G. Hopkins is 
now president of the Boston Ice Com- 
pany; his father held the same office at 
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the time of his death a number of years 
ago. — Rev. G. H. Reed is still minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Winchester. 
They are now engaged on a building 
program which has already provided a 
new chancel and organ, and which it 
is hoped will culminate before many 
months, in a new parish house and 
cloister. — Mrs. Henry Sampson died 
early last autumn and Mrs. R. W. 
Sherwin died in New York City on 
March 16, 1928. — C. S. Harper and 
O. A. Wolcott have been added to the 
list. — E. P. 
president, and has been for some time, 


Grandfather's Davis is 
of the Children’s Preventorium of St. 
Paul, Minn. They are now endeavoring 
to raise necessary for 
buildings. — Marcia Hopkins, daugh- 
ter of R. G. Hopkins, and Gertrude 
Catlin, daughter of D. K. Catlin, were 
married during the winter. — The sec- 
retary recently received a letter from 


money new 


J. H. Barnes in answer to an inquiry. 
The letter was written from Honolala, 


T.H. 


1900 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 
The Class will dine at the Algonquin 
Club, 217 Avenue, 
Boston, at seven o'clock Wednesday 
20, after the Harvard- 


Commonwealth 


evening, June 
Yale baseball game. The committee in 
charge, E. C. Wheeler, Jr., and E. 
Spalding, plan to make the affair much 
more of an occasion than any of our 
dinners since the 25th On 
Thursday, June 21, the Class Spread 
will be served in Stoughton 28 from 
11.30 to 1.30. — N. F. Ayer is president 
of the Harvard Club of Boston and 
vice-president of the Home Market 
Club of Boston. — H. W. Ballantine 


is the author of a textbook on “‘ Private 


Reunion. 


Corporations,” published by Callaghan 
& Company, Chicago. — A. Boal is a 
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candidate for director of the Harvard 
M. Chad- 
bourne is chairman of the Committee 


Alumni Association. — W. 
on Dormitory Requirements and Re- 
lations of the Graduate Schools of the 
Clubs. — W. L. 


Collins has been appointed a justice 


Associated Harvard 


of the Massachusetts Superior Court. 
He has practised law in Boston ever 
since his graduation from Harvard 
Law School, has served in the Massa- 
Ilouse of 


chusetts Representatives, 


and for twelve 
1910, 


City Council. 


beginning in 
of the Boston 
Several times he 


years, 
was a member 
has 
been suggested as a candidate for 
Mayor of Boston, but has never run for 
that office. 


embassy, was assigned to the United 


C. B. Curtis, counselor of 


States Embassy at Havana and took 
charge of that Embassy in October in 
the absence of an ambassador. — W. R. 
Evans, president of the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, is also president 
of the Lawyers’ Mortgage Investment 
Corporation, 24 School Street, Boston. 
—A. P. Fitch is pastor of the Park 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York 1903 to 1905 he 
was pastor of the First Church, Flush- 


City. From 


ing, Long Island, then of Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston. From 1909 to 1917 he 
was president of the Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary. In 1917 he was appointed 
Professor of the History of Religion, 
1924 to a 
similar position at Carleton College. 
He will deliver the baccalaureate ser- 


Amherst College, and in 


mon at Lafayette College, June 6. — 
A. S. Friend has moved his law offices 
to 1440 Broadway, New York City, 
where he will continue the general 
practice of law. — J. B. Hawes, 2d, is 
president of the Boston Tuberculosis 
Association. He will deliver an address 
on “ Tuberculosis as an Industrial Acci- 
dent”’ at the meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association at Portland, 
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Oregon, June 21.— T. R. Hawley is 
practising law with Whitman, Ottinger 
& Ramson, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. I. W. Lane is engaged in the 
real estate business at 510 Tacoma 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. E. F. 
Loughlin is secretary of the Harvard 
Club of Concord. — W. Phillips is a 
member of the Committee on the 
Lionel de Jersey Harvard Studentship 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
W. G. Phippen has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the medical staff of the North 
Shore Babies Hospital, but will con- 
tinue as consulting surgeon on the staff. 
— P. J. Sachs, Professor of Fine Arts 
and Associate Director of the Fogg Art 
Museum at Harvard, has received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Pittsburgh. — J. L. Sal- 
tonstall is a member of the Committee 
of “*Needs and Uses of Open Spaces,” 
recently established by the Governor of 
Massachusetts. — S. B. Snow, field sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has been elected president of the 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago. 
He was ordained in Palo Alto, Cal., in 
1906. In 1909 he became pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Concord, N.IL, 
and in 1912 became associate minister 
at King’s Chapel, Boston. From 1920 
to 1925 he was minister of a church in 
Montreal. Immediately before that he 
was in Transylvania as head of the 
American Commission to the Transyl- 
vania Unitarian Churches. In 1925 he 
was an exchange preacher in England. 
—F. H. Stedman is rector of Saint 
James's Church, Taylor, Tex. His 
address is 612 Davis Street. — M. Sulli- 
van is one of the candidates for Over- 
seer of Harvard. — J. N. Trainer, a 
member of the firm of Cox & Trainer, 
investment counsel, has moved his 
office to 274 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. — E. Wheeler is a member 
of the firm of Erich, Royall, Wheeler & 
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Walter, 15 Broad Street, New York 
City. — Addresses: KR. M. Baxter, 
Station C, Box 26, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; A. S, Hills, 10838 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.; W. C. Heilman, 
992 Memorial Drive, Cambridge; F. 
Wilcock, 1048 84th Street, New York 
City. — Hervey Foster Armington was 
born in Boston, December 9, 1873, son 
of Charles Fuller Armington and Sarah 
Serena Randall. He attended the Rox- 
bury High School and the Bueklyn 
Private School in Mystic, Conn., enter- 
ing Harvard College with the Class of 
1900. On the illness and subsequent 
death of his father two years later, he 
became the sole support of the family 
and left College to put a younger sister 
through Radcliffe and two - sisters 
through Sargent School in Cambridge. 
He procured employment with Holtzer 
Cabot Company, electricians in Brook- 
line, and was later employed by Simp- 
son Brothers and by Warren Brothers, 
contractors, of Boston. In 1907 he 
married Olivia Harriman, only daugh- 
ter of the late Judge Hiram P. Harri- 
man, of Barnstable County. At the 
time of the financial depression in 1907 
he entered into a partnership) with 
George H. Lowe, of Arlington, as a 
paving contractor. He bought out Mr. 
Lowe's interests a few years later and 
founded Armington & Ellis, Ine., later 
known as Hervey F. Armington, Inc. 
He had four children: Jonathan Ran- 
dall, born April 23 and died April 24, 
1908; Hervey F., Jr., born September 
19, 1910; Olivia H., born October 11, 
1912; and Betsey H., born June 4, 1917. 
Ile was a member of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association, the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, the Boston 
Art Club, and the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club. The corporation founded by 
him is still in active business under the 
name of Hervey I’. Armington, Inc. 
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1901 
Josernu O. Procter, Jr., See. 
84 State St., Boston 
The annual Class _ field and 
dinner will be held on Monday, June 18. 
A committee has been organized to 
arrange full details and notices will be 
sent to the Class in due time. The 
annual Commencement luncheon will 
be held on Commencement Day, June 
21, in Hollis 28, in accordance with the 
custom inaugurated last year and which 


day 


proved to be such a success. All mem- 
bers of the Class are urged to attend. — 
At the Philadelphia Conference on City 
Government held in March and of 
which G. R. Bedinger was one of the 
organizers, T. H. Reed, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Michigan, delivered one of the principal 
addresses on ‘* Municipal Taxation with 
Special Reference to the Pittsburgh 
Plan.’ — A. G. Alley spoke on “‘ Limita- 
tion of Armaments” at the meeting re- 
cently of the Women’s Republican Club 
of Massachusetts. — W. K. Vanderbilt 
has just returned from an extended 
cruise in the South Seas with an inter- 
esting and scientifically valuable collec- 
tion of varied forms of sea life. — 
Meyer Bloomfield has recently reported 
to President Coolidge the results of per- 
sonal labor survey of this country. — 
Harris Livermore, head of the Coast- 
wise Transportation Company of Bos- 
ton, was recently elected chairman of 
the governing board of the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. — W. T. Foster, co-author, 
with Waddill Catchings, of ‘“‘The Road 
to Plenty,’ recently addressed the 
Boston Building Congress at its regular 
luncheon meeting on methods for the 
prevention of extreme periods of in- 
flation and depression in industry. — 
H. C. Force is vice-president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs for the 
North Pacific Division and a member 
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of the Committee on the War Memorial 
of which J. G. Forbes is also a member; 
N. H. Batchelder is a member of the 
Committee on Schools; Lawrence Bul- 
lard and C. H. Morrill are members of 
the Committee on Employment; H. F. 
Baker is a member of the Committee 
on the Harvard Fund. — N. H. Batch- 
elder has been nominated as a candidate 
for the Board of Overseers, W. T. 
Foster as a candidate for director 
of the Harvard Alumni Association, 
and C. W. Moore as a candidate for 
the Harvard Waddill 
Catchings is a member of the Commit- 
of the Alumni 
Association. —S. J, Beach is 
president of the New England Ophthal- 
mological Society. — G. M. Allen has 
been appointed Associate Professor of 
Zoblogy at Harvard. — Il. B. Bigelow 
has been appointed Associate Professor 
of Zoblogy. — E. J. 
ciate Professor at the Tufts Medical 
School, has been appointed chief of the 
Medical Department of the Carney 
Hospital in Boston. — R. S$. Greene is 
one of the directors of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute of Chinese Studies, 
an organization to supervise the study 
of Oriental history, literature, and cul- 
ture at Harvard University and Yench- 
ing University of Peking, China, under 
an endowment of $2,000,000 from the 
estate of Charles M. Hall, of Niag- 
ara Falls, N.Y. — G. C. Shattuck, 
Assistant Professor of Tropical Medi- 
cine at Harvard, gave an illustrated 
lecture on ‘Scenes in Tropical Africa” 
at the annual meeting of the Boston 
Health League.—J. S. Lawrence, 
president of the New England Council, 
at the meeting of that body in Provi- 
dence in March urged the Council to 
codperate in the nation-wide economic 
survey now being carried on by a com- 
mittee of leading business men. W. T. 
Foster addressed the Council on the 


Fund Council. 


tee on Nominations 


vice- 


Denning, Asso- 











Se 
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subject of ‘Planned Prosperity.” — 
R. W. Sayles has resigned as curator of 
Geological Collections at the Harvard 
Museum of Comparative Zotlogy and 
has been appointed Research Associate 
in the Division of Geology at Harvard. 
—. 5. Drury, at a luncheon given 
in his honor in New York early this 
year, spoke at length upon the subject 
of “Poorly Trained Ministers and War- 
ring Churches.”’ — Arthur Pope, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at Harvard, has 
recently exhibited his water-colors and 
drawings at the galleries of Doll & 
Richards in Boston and Wildenstein & 
Co. in New York. — C. A. MacDonald 
has gone to Tokio, Japan, where he will 
practise law and also teach at Keio 
University. His address is care of that 
university. — M. H. Wentworth has 
opened an office for the practice of 
psychiatry at 416 Marlboro Street, 
Boston. His home address is Concord. 
— J. G. Forbes, a partner in Blair & 
Co., Ltd., of London, England, has 
recently been elected vice-president of 
Blair & Co., Ine., of New York and 
Boston. — Lawrence Lewis is senior 
partner in the firm of Lewis & Bond, 
attorneys, Equitable Building, Denver. 
Col. — R. H. Grant is general sales 
manager of the Chrysler Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit. — S$. N. Castle is 
living at 655 Park Avenue, New York 
City. — C. Hf. Dutton is assistant en- 
gineer of the United Electric Railways 
Company. His address is 99 Edgewood 
Avenue, Edgewood Station, Provi- 
dence, R.I. — M. T. Nichols is living at 
30 Rural Avenue, Medford. He has a 
son who is an undergraduate at Har- 
vard. —H. P. Henderson has just 
returned to New York from an ex- 
tended trip to Mexico. — H. G. Hart, 
Jr., is living at Pelnord Apartments, 
Pelham, N.Y. — A. H. Strickland is 
in business at 72 Wall Street, New 
York City. — R. S. Davidson is living 


at 7 Shepard Street, Lynn. —D. C. 
Hirsch is a member of the law firm of 
Lowenthal, Hirsch & Whit, at 141 
Broadway, New York City. —G. W. 
Canterbury is with the C. E. Fay 
Company, distributor of Chrysler auto- 
mobiles, at 730 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. — G. M. McConnell is presi- 
dent of the North Station Industrial 
Building, Inc., a corporation which has 
recently acquired a large tract of land in 
Boston and has started the erection of a 
building to contain about 550,000 feet 
of floor area and which will provide up- 
to-date facilities in Boston for the 
handling, storage, and display of mer- 
chandise, together with area for offices, 
shops, and trade exposition facilities. 
McConnell is the head of several similar 
developments in other cities, particu- 
larly in Chicago, where he resides. — 
Major A. B. Hitchcock is stationed at 
the Custom House, Boston. The ad- 
dress of R. S. Greene is 2 San Tiao 
Hutung, Peking, China. R. A. Feiss 
has published “The Problem of the 
Manager Today,” an address delivered 
at the 24th Annual Convention of the 
National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association in New York, and ‘‘Stabili- 
zation of Employment as a Manage- 
ment Responsibility,’ an address de- 
livered at the Conference on Un- 
employment in Boston and Vicinity, 
held under the auspices of the Boston 
Central Labor Union. — IL. R. Hayes, 
president of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America, has published 
“The Financial Stability of the Util- 
ity Industry’’ and “Views of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America on the Public Utility In- 
dustry.”” — John Ellis is the author of 
“Safe Thoughts for Skittish Times,” 
published by Maruzen & Co., Tokio, 
Japan. —G. R. Bedinger, director of 
the Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania, has written “Fifteen 
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Years of State-Wide Service.”” — The 
University of Chicago Press has pub- 
lished ‘‘ Childbirth,” by Dr. William G. 
Lee. Dr. Lee died at Chicago on 
February 10, 1928. — ‘“‘Songs of the 
Sunny South,” “Schubert at Home,” 
and “What Do You Know About 
Music,” all by Albert E. Wier, are pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co.—A 
daughter, Ann, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Burgess on January 29, 
1928, at New York City. — Dorothy 
Lawrence Ross, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. C. Ross, was married, 
April 14, 1928, to Lawrence Damrosch 
Seymour, at Grace Church, Utica, N.Y. 
— John Clarence Mangan died Febru- 
ary 1, 1928, at Cambridge. He had 
been in the newspaper business in 
Northampton, Springfield, and Boston, 
and in more recent years had been on 
the staff of the Boston News Bureau. 
He was born in Northampton, Febru- 
ary 12, 1875, and prepared there for 
college. In 1900 he married Cornelia C. 
Volliger, of Northampton. He had one 
daughter. — Arthur Jerome Boynton 
died in March, 1928, at Lawrence, 
Kansas. He was Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Kansas 
and active in the athletic and social life 
of the university as well as in the public 
and social life of the city of Lawrence. 
He was a man of much force of char- 
acter, great charm and sound judg- 
ment, and had a widespread influence 
in the university and the community 
where he lived and taught. He was 
born in Janesville, Wis., December 11, 
1870. He attended Beloit Academy and 
later Beloit College, and later entered 
Harvard, where he graduated in 1901 
with the degree of A.B. He received 
the degree of A.M. from Columbia in 
1902 and the next year was assistant in 
Political Economy at Harvard. In 1903 
he was called to the University of 
Kansas, where he continued till his 
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death. In 1920 he married Miss Flora 
M. Shanklin, of Lawrence, Kan. — 
Corey C. Brayton, Jr., son of C. C. 
Brayton, is a freshman at Harvard. — 
J. S. Millard is vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Akron, Ohio, and 
M. D. Miller is a member of the execu- 
tive committee. — G. O. Thacher at- 
tended the meeting of the Santa Bar- 
bara Harvard Club, January 23, when 
the Club gave a luncheon to Dean 
Edgell. — C. F. C. Arensberg, H. F. 
Baker, and G. A. Sawin attended the 
luncheon for undergraduates of the 
Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
held at Pittsburgh, December 29, 1927. 
Sawin was also present at the annual 
dinner of the Club in March at which 
W. J. Bingham was a guest, and the 
dinner in February at which Professor 
Sachs was a guest. —C. P. Rollins is 
president of the Harvard Club of New 
Haven and presided at the luncheon of 
the Club given in January for Professor 
Dewing and the luncheon in March for 
Professor Henderson. — H. C. Force 
and W. H. McGrath attended the 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Seattle 
held in honor of Mr. Pennypacker, 
March 6, 1928, in Seattle. —G. 5S. 
Amsden and Benjamin Boss attended 
the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Association of Eastern New York held 
at Albany, March 28, 1928. — W. H. 
Taylor is a member of the Scholarship 
Committee of the Harvard Club of 
Concord. — J. O. Procter, Jr., repre- 
sented the Class at the annual dinner 
of the Class Agents of the Harvard 
Fund in February and the annual 
dinner of the Class Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion of Harvard College in April. He 
was reélected a member of the executive 
committee of the Class Secretaries’ 
Association. 
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1902 
Frank M. SawreE Lt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

A meeting of the Boston members of 
the Class Committee was held at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on May 4, 
1928. Plans for an informal Class re- 
union in June were discussed. It was 
decided to appoint a special committee 
to make arrangements for an afternoon 
of outdoor sports to be followed by 
dinner at some near-by country club. — 
FE. L. Pearson has published his third 
book on murder, entitled ‘‘ Five Mur- 
ders.””’ — R. T. Hale, E. G. Cushman, 
and W. B. Flint, ’03, have established 
the house of Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
Ine., general book publishers, with 
offices in the Statler Building, Boston. 
Their first book is the “‘ Autobiography 
of John Philip Sousa.’”’ — J. H. Shirk 
spent the month of May, 1928, hunting 
wild turkey in the Sierras of Sonora, 
Mexico. — J. H. G. Williams’s mail ad- 
dress is care of the Henry Souther En- 
gineering Company, 11 Laurel Street, 
Hartford, Conn.—C. H. Baker's 
address is 479 Springdale Avenue, 
E. Orange, N.J.— The Secretary 
would like the present addresses of 
the following members of the Class: 
Arthur Seott Bailey, Arthur Freeman 
Baker, Alfred G. Barnett, Albert R. 
Beal, Percy DeM. Betts, Henry C. 
Burns, James Carstairs, Mial V. Clark, 
John C. Cobb, Jr., Paul N. Coburn, 
Frederick B. Colby, Daniel C. Coles- 
worthy, Charles M. Connell, Paul H. 
Cram, Joseph E. Davison, John G. 
Derby, Harold C. Dickinson, Julian E. 
Dow, Norman W. Eayrs, Arthur T. 
Emery, Cyrus W. Faxon, Thomas B. 
Fay, Garland P. Ferrell, John T. Floyd, 
Oliver R. Fountain, Edward E. Fran- 
chot, Donald F. Garcelon, Jacob M. 
Gates, James W. Goldthwait, E. H. 
P. Grossman, B. H. A. Groth, Samuel 
H. Hodgin, Milton C. Holt, Robert C. 


Hubbard, Lyman C. Hurd, Jr., Ben- 
jamin P, James, Richard C. Johnson, 
Edward H. Kendall, William H. 
Knight, Francis A. Lackner, Venice J. 
Lamb, Isaac Lipincott, Frederick L. 
Lutz, George W. McClelland, Lewis B. 
McCornick, Thomas J. McKay, Town- 
send S. Merriam, Landon C. Moore, 
Charles F. Nevens, Vaughn Nixon, 
John M. Olmsted, Wilbur C. Otis, 
Thomas P. Peckham, Royal K. Pierce, 
Robin W. Quigley, Edwin G. Rich, 
David S. Ricker, Guy C. Ricker, 
Herbert A. Sage, John Mills Sawyer, 
Henry J. Schlesinger, Julian O. Schwill, 
Malcolm K. Smith, Emil H. Stone, 
Amadee J. Taussig, Perry T. Tompkins, 
Frederick I. Tone, Frederick de P. 
Townsend, Howard C. Travis, John H. 
White, Loomis L. White. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 

On March 8 the annual meeting and 
dinner of the Boston Association of the 
Class was held at the Harvard Club 
of Boston. Fred Holdsworth, Roger 
Pierce, and E. C. Rust were elected to 
the executive committee of nine to fill 
the places of Dr. Alexander Forbes, D. 
W. Lincoln, and P. E. Sheldon whose 
terms of office have expired. Among 
those present were H. H. Ballard, Jr., 
LaRue Brown, G. A. Bramwell, W. F. 
Conant, Livingston Davis, K. E. 
Downs, Sidney Gunn, J. R. Hamlen, 
H. W. Hammond, A. W. Jones, Alex- 
ander Kendall, P. M. Lewis, O. C. 
Mackay, Ralph May, W.S. Macdonald, 
H. A. Meyer, F. A. Nelson, W. I. 
Nottage, Harold Peabody, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, H. F. Phillips, Roger Pierce, 
R. W. Rivers, W. C. Saeger, P. E. 
Sheldon, Joseph Seabury, R. F. Shew- 
ell, E. A. Taft, Fred Viaux, E. R. Vinal, 
R. C. Ware and R. F. Whitehead. — 
During March and April weekly round- 
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table conferences were held in groups of 
ten at luncheon at the Exchange Club 
in Boston to discuss preliminary mat- 
ters connected with the 25th Reunion 
of the Class next year. — Room 1 in 
Thayer has been reserved by the Class 
for use on Commencement Day. In 
the ranking of the the 
Harvard Fund Council, 1904 jumped 
last year from thirty-second place to 
third place in number of contributors 
and from fiftieth place to first place in 
amount contributed. Our contribution 
to the Fund last year was $14,237.79, 
from 142 members of the 
Dr. H. S. Bernton has been elected 
president of the American Association 
for the Study of Allergy. — Hl. H. Bond 
is assistant secretary of the United 
States Treasury and has supervision of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
Mint, ete. —P. W. Bridgman, Hollis 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
been 


classes by 


Class. 


Philosophy at Harvard, has 
elected vice-president of the physics 
section of the American Museum of 
Natural History. — F. W. Catlett at- 
tended, as delegate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the inaugural ceremonies of 
President M. Lyle Spencer, of the 
University of Washington, on February 
22. Catlett is a member of the firm of 
Wright & Catlett, of Seattle. He is also 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Seattle. — E. J. Curley, whose home is 
in Paris, France, has recently been in 
New York and Boston on a short visit. 
— Among those who attended a dinner 
in honor of W. J. Bingham given by the 
Harvard Club of Cincinnati on March 
7, were G. F. Dittman, J. V. 
A. A. Thayer, and John Malick. — 
Hornsby Evans's address is 67 Prom- 
Anglais, Nice. —C. EF. 
Greenwood, of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston, has 
been appointed director of the recently 


Gano, 


enade_ des 
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created commercial department of the 
National Light 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Electric Association, 


As such he will act as adviser and 
national codrdinator for the sales activ- 
ities of the light and power industry. 
He has been with the Edison Company 
1916 
superintendent of the appliance depart- 
ment of the company. He has also been 


since 1906 and since has been 


for several years editor of Kdison Life, 
the employee publication of the com- 
pany. R. 1. Hallett is secretary of 
the Harvard Club of Washington. 

J. R. Hamlen, general secretary of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, spoke at 
the first annual meeting on February 15 
of the recently organized Harvard Club 
of Nashville. Ile attended the 
annual dinners of the Harvard Clubs of 
St. Louis and Chicago. — M. K. Ifart, 
of Utica, is chairman of a special com- 
mittee appointed to study the problem 
of reforestation in the State of New 
York. — J. R. Hamlen was chairman 
and E. A. Taft a member of a com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Boston 
in charge of details for the recent mect- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Philadelphia. has 


formed an investment business partner- 


also 


James Jackson 
ship under the name of Jackson, Storer 
& Co., at 24 Federal Street, Boston. 
—FE. B. Krumbhaar, Professor of 
Pathology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected vice-pre- 
sident of the Association 
of Pathologists and Bacteriologists. 

Ce; 
the recently established division of pub- 
lications of the Commonwealth Fund 
at 578 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. — Maleolm McLeod attended a 
dinner at the Western Pennsylvania 
Club in honor of Professor Paul J. 
Sachs. — H. B. Little, of the firm of 
Frohman, Robb & Little, architects of 
the National Episcopal Cathedral in 


American 


Lakeman is assistant director of 
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Washington, D.C., is) spending the 
spring on a motor trip through Italy, 
France, and England. W. IL. Nelson 
has been appointed a lecturer on Gov- 
ernment at Harvard. Prescott Oakes 
was among those present at a dinner of 
the Harvard Club of Seattle given on 
March 6 in honor of Professor Henry 
Pennypacker. P. E. Osgood, Reetor 
of Saint’ Mark's Episcopal Chureh in 
Minneapolis, is the author of a volume 
entitled “Old-Time Chureh Drama 
Adapted.” Nathan Pereles, Jr., 
among those present at a dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Milwaukee given on 
March 15 in honor of Professor Henry 
Penny packer. Roger Pierce is presi- 
dent of the New England ‘Trust Com- 
pany, Boston. If. R. Robbins sailed 
from San Francisco on March 9 for the 


Was 


Orient, where he has spent much of his 
time for the past six or seven years as 
engineer. He is now consulting metal- 
lurgical engineer for the Oriental Con- 
solidated Mining Company. -- F. D. 
Roosevelt. is general vice-president: of 
the Fidelity & Deposit and the Ameri- 
can Bonding Companies of Maryland. 
He has almost completely recovered 
from the infantile paralysis which at- 
tacked him four years ago. HW. RR. 
Sedgwick and S. A. Welldon 
sented the Class on a committee of the 
Harvard Club of New York to insure 
the attendance of a large delegation 
from New York at the recent meeting 
of the Associated Clubs in Philadelphia. 

R. L. Shewell, of the estate 
department of Boston Safe Deposit & 
reelected 


real 
Trust Company, has been 
chairman of the Building Owners’ and 
Managers’ Association of Boston. 

P. C. Staples is vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Philadelphia, and was 
chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
licity for the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs recently held in Phila- 


delphia. — J. R. Hamlen was elected 
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was retlected to the 
Harvard 


and EK. A. Taft 
Board of Governors of the 
Club of Boston, to serve until April, 
1981. Hamilton Thacher was among 
those who attended a luncheon of the 
Harvard Club of Santa Barbara, Santa 
Barbara, Cal, on January 28, given in 
Kdyell. 

Livingston Davis is now connected with 
H. C. Wainwright & Co., 60> State 
Street, D. M. Edwards is 
living in R.1. T.-Di 
Howe, of Howe & Fenlon, has moved to 
295 Congress Street, Boston. J. 8. 
Seabury'’s address is now 45 Newbury 
Street, Boston. L. K. Southard is 
now at 82 Beaver Street, New York 
City. R. BF. Whitehead's address is 
126 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 


honor of Professor G. UL. 


Boston, 
Woonsocket, 


now 
ton. A son, Stockton Loney Tull, 
was born, December 5, 1927, to R. M. 


Hull and Frances Loney Hull, of Cam- 
bridge. A son, Kennedy MeGunneple 
Perkins, was born April 5, 1928, to C.K. 
Perkins and Isabel MeGunnegle Perkins, 


of Santa Barbara, Cal. 


1905 
Cuances EK. Mason, See. 
SO State St., Boston 
Clarence Matthews died 
He was born in Mont- 


William 
April 11, 1928. 
gomery, Ala., in 1877. After graduating 
from ‘Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, he went to Phillips Academy 
at Andover, to prepare for Harvard. 
Ile was Varsity short-stop for three 
years on the Harvard basebull team, 
and he also played on the footb ul team, 
Ife went to the Boston University Law 
School, and received his degree in 1907, 
After practising law for some time in 
Boston he became Assistant U.S. Dis- 
trict Attorney under Asa P. French. 
Four years ago he was chosen by 
William M. Butler as chief organizer 
among the colored voters of this coun- 
try in the Republican campaign for 
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President Coolidge. At the time of his 


death he was assistant to the U.S. 
Attorney-General in San _ Francisco, 


Cal. — The address of W. W. Williams 
is 5945 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—C. L. Olds, Jr., is at Guild Hall, 
Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kan. 


1907 
Setnu T. Gano, Sec. 
199 Washington St., Boston 

Harold Burney Eaton died at Boston, 
January 18, 1928. He had practised his 
profession in Boston ever since his 
graduation from the Medical School, 
had served on the staffs of the Carney 
Hospital and the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, and was for some time 
chief of the neurological clinic at the 
Boston Dispensary. In June, 1917, he 
was commissioned first lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps and im- 
mediately went to France as neurolo- 
gist and psychiatrist at the Johns 
Hopkins Base Hospital No. 18. In 
March, 1918, he was transferred to the 
15th Field Artillery, 2d Division, on 
June 14 to the 2d Engineers, 2d Divi- 
sion, and in September, 1918, to the 
9th Infantry, 2d Division. He took 
part in the engagements at Chateau- 
Thierry, Marne-Aisne, St.-Mihiel, and 
the Blanc-Mont Ridge. He 
wounded in action, October 3, 1918, and 


was 


in the same month was decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre, with star. In 
November, 1918, he was promoted to 
captain. He was discharged from the 
service in 1919. In _ his 
practice since the War he had special- 
ized in the treatment of World War 
veterans afflicted with 


February, 


nervous and 


mental diseases. He was born at Fitch- 
burg, June 21, 1886, the son of Harold 
B. and Annie (Burney) Eaton, and pre- 
pared for college at Milton Academy. 
He was in College during the Freshman 
year only; then he went with his family 
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to Germany and studied at Giesen, 
Frankfort, and Munich, and also at 
Geneva. In 1920 he married Margaret 
Sinclair, of San Diego, Cal., who sur- 
vives. —I. W. 


Plant Anatomy at Harvard, has been 


Bailey, Professor of 
elected vice-president of the Botanical 
Society of America. — Leslie Hastings 
is the author of a book entitled ‘‘Cha- 
rades”’ recently published in Boston. — 
C. C. Willis is works manager and 
treasurer of the John Waldron Corpora- 
tion, New Brunswick, N.J. His home 
address is Bound Brook, N.J.— A. R. 
McIntyre, president of Little, Brown 
& Co., publishers, Boston, has been 
elected a vice-president of the National 
Association of Book Publishers. — F. 
E. Storer has been elected a director 
and treasurer of the Hancock Com- 
pany, Inc., general insurance, 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York City. — F. M. 
Gunther has been appointed U.S. Min- 
ister to Egypt. He has been in the 
diplomatic service ever since his gradu- 
ation from College and has served in 
Paris, Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro, Christi- 
ania, London, The Hague, and Rome. 
For the past few years he has been chief 
of the Division of Mexican Affairs in 
the State Department at Washington. 
—R. M. Arkush has moved his law 
office to the new Equitable Trust Com- 
pany Building, 15 Broad Street, New 
York City. — E. J. Hall is co-author of 
a textbook, in Spanish, of a history of 
Latin America, published by the Cen- 
tury Company. Hall is a teacher in the 
Spanish Department at Yale. — C. H. 
Haring, Ph.D., who is Professor of 
Latin American History and Economics 
at Harvard, has written a book entitled 
“South America Looks at the United 
States,” written under the auspices of 
the Harvard Bureau of International 
Research. — B. M. Woodbridge, who is 
Professor of Romance Languages at 
Reed College, has published, through 











Aw 
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the University of Chicago Press, repre- 
sentative readings from French litera- 
ture under the title “La Semeuse.”’ 


1909 
F. A. Harpina, See. 
85 Walnut St., Watertown 
A small but very enjoyable Class 
dinner was held at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, Friday, April 20. G. IL. Edgell, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Archi- 
tecture, was the guest of honor and 
spoke on some phases of Harvard as 
we knew it and as it is to-day. L. K, 
Lunt, Second Marshal, presided. There 
were present: Ralph Bradley, J. J. 
Canter, J. P. Cohen, I. M. Conant, 
J. E. Dewey, R. M. Faulkner, H. T. 
Gleason, F. B. Grinnell, F. A. Harding, 
R. G. Harwood, F. H. Kendall, J. D. 
Leland, J. A. Paine, F. M. Rackemann, 
I’. A. Shaw, E. B. Smith, J. P. Thomas, 
P. D. Turner, S. Vaughan, S. C. 
Whipple, E. E. Wise, O. G. Wood. — 
Arthur Saltmarsh Dockham died at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., in August, 1927. He 
Jeaves a wife and eight children living 
at Bar Harbor, Maine. — Lee Simon- 
son, stage designer and director of the 
Theatre Guild, is the American editor 
of Creative Art, the American edition of 
The Studio of London. He has fur- 
nished the settings and costumes for 
most of the Guild productions, is both 
a painter and an art critic, and has 
written “‘ Minor Prophecies,” published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 
City. 
1910 
Leon M. Lirtte, Sec. 
135 Devonshire St., Boston 
E. Thayer, Jr., has become a gen- 
eral partner in the firm of Curtis & 
Sanger, members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. He is with 
the Boston office, 33 Congress Street. 
He has been nominated as a candidate 


for delegate to the Republican National 
Convention from the Third Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts. — S. 
H. Hare, of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
elected treasurer of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects. — Roger 
Amory has been elected president of the 
Boylston Market Association, Boston. 
— The summer residence of George 
Putnam at Lobster Cove, Manchester, 
was destroyed by fire on February 2. 
The loss was estimated at $200,000. — 
Stanley Cobb, Bullard Professor of 
Neuropathology at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, is on leave of absence for the 
second half of the current academic 
year and will go to Munich to work in 
neuropathology and psychiatry. — G. 
A. Parker, who has been for the past 
two years Federal Prohibition Ad- 
ministrator for New England, has been 
appointed Massachusetts registrar of 
motor vehicles to succeed Frank A. 
Goodwin, who has filled the latter office 
for eight years. After leaving the Law 
School, Parker practised law in Boston 
until 1917. In 1916, he served for four 
months on the Mexican border as ist 
lieutenant of Battery A, Ist Massachu- 
setts Field Artillery, and during the 
World War was overseas for nineteen 
months as captain of Battery C, 101st 
Field Artillery, 26th Division; he was 
discharged from the army in 1919, with 
the rank of major. He was the first 
commander of the Massachusetts State 
Police, which body was created by the 
Legislature of 1921, and served in that 
capacity for four years. He resigned 
that office to become prohibition ad- 
ministrator. He is the son of Herbert 
Parker, ’78, who was attorney-general 
of Massachusetts from 1901 to 1905. — 
Shepard Pond, treasurer of the Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company and of the Poole 
Piano Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New England Music Trade 
Association. He was with Hayden, 
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Stone & Co., bankers and brokers, from 
1910 to 1923, when he went into the 
piano business. — N.S. Davis, 3d, gave 
a lecture at the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, on March 18, entitled ‘‘ Pre- 
ventive Medicine.’ The lecture was 
the first of a series of free public lec- 
tures on medical topics, given under 
the auspices of the Chicago Academy of 
Science and the North Side Branch of 
the Chicago Medical Society. A third 
son, Stephen Fairbank Davis, was born, 
March 19, to him and Mrs. Davis. — 
D. J. Witmer’s business address has 
been changed to Suite 903, Architects’ 


Building, Los Angeles, Cal. — A son 
was born, March 17, to H. R. Shepley 
and Anna (Draper) Shepley. — A son, 


Franklin Pomeroy Ferguson, Jr., was 
born, January 8, 1928, to F. P. Fergu- 
son and Mildred (Olsen) Ferguson. — 
A son was born, March 26, to J. C. 
Hurd and Mary (Hough) Hurd (Rad- 
cliffe, °26). — A second son and third 
child, Robert Ware, was born, March 


23, to T. K. Ware and Susan (Lee) 
Ware. Ware is a son of Charles E. 
Ware, °76. — Rev. E. L. Souden, 


since leaving China as a refugee, has 
been holding services in Baguio, Philip- 
pine Islands. — A first daughter and 
fifth child was born, March 7, to Gavin 
Hadden and Rebecca (Lloyd) Hadden. 
Hadden, in addition to his work on 
athletic fields and structures, is plan- 
ning to undertake the design of airports 
and their auxiliaries, and in this connec- 
tion is writing a series of articles on 
Planning” for 
His first article in the 
series was published in the April issue 
of that magazine and has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form. Two recent 
work were 


** Airport Airports, a 


new magazine. 


his stadium 
one describing the Dyche Stadium at 


articles on 


Northwestern University, published in 


the January 5 issue of the American 
Architect, and one on the Asbury Park 
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Stadium, Asbury Park, N.J., published 
in the April number of the American 
City. — R. H. Hutchinson’s address is 
care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, England. 


1912 
Raymonp S. WILkins, Sec. 
735 Exchange Building, Boston 
The address of P. F. Andrew is 1448 
Bundy Drive, Sawtelle, Cal. — The ad- 
dress of Ryozo Asano is 1 Nichome 
Eirakucho, Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan. 
—R. M. Blackall has moved his archi- 
tect’s office to 29 Central Street, Bos- 
ton. The name of his firm is Blackall & 
Elwell. — J. W. Bowen has been elected 
director of the Second National Bank 
F. J. Dennis is editor and 





of Boston. 
manager of the Pasadena Spectator, a 
new monthly magazine. — F. C. Gray 
has become vice-president of the Lee, 
Higginson Trust Company, 50 Federal 
Street, Boston. — C. H. Haberkorn, 
Jr., has been elected president of the 
Bankers’ Club of Detroit.—S. 5. 
Hanks is president and a director of the 
American Airports Corporation, 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York, which has 
been formed to develop airports in this 
country. — A fifth daughter and eighth 
child was born, February 20, to J. P. 
Kennedy and Rose (Fitzgerald) Ken- 
nedy. — The home address of A. F. 
McLean is 273 Ward Street, Newton. 
— J. B. Munn has been appointed dean 
of Washington Square College of New 
York University. — R. W. Peters has 
become Orient partner of Haskins & 
Sells, certified public accountants. His 
address is 6 Kiukang Road, Shanghai, 
China. — A. B. See has become vice- 
president of C. M. Fetterholf & Co., 
travel specialists, 562 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and 15 Church Street, 
Montclair, N.J.— John Simpkins _ is 
with the Boston office of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., advertising. 
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His address is 30 Newbury Street. — 
A fifth child and third daughter was 
born, March 22, to L. C. Torrey and 
Estelle (Gates) Torrey. — A second 
son, John Robinson Trumbull, 
born, February 18, to J. C. Trumbull 
and Mary (Ropes) Trumbull. 


was 


1913 
Water Turts, Sec. 

Worcester County National Bank, Worcester 

A. T. Abeles has changed his ad- 
dresses to (home) 1 Craigie Street, 
Cambridge, and (business) 564 East 
First Street, Boston. — J. D. Adams is 
with the New York Times, Times 
Square, New York City, and living at 
100 Jaggar Street, Flushing, L.L, N.Y. 
— W. B. Appleton is teaching at the 
Senior High School, Leominster; home 
address is 342 Merriam Avenue, Leom- 
inster. —R. C. Barr has joined the 
staff of the John Price Jones Corpora- 
tion at 150 Nassau Street, New York 
City. — Bartlett Beaman is with Cur- 
& Co., 50 Federal 
Street, Boston. — A. A. Berle, Jr., is 
with Lippitt & Berle, 67 Wall Street, 
New York City, with residence at 5 
Gramercy Park, New York City. — 
Dr. S. G. Biddle is at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston. — F. 
G. Blair is living at 1140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, with business at 55 
Wall Street, New York City. — W. J. 
Blake has been elected third vice- 
president of the YD Club of Boston. — 
Albert Boni is a publisher at 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. — Frederic 
Bowne, Jr.'s, address is 527 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. — P. M. Broom- 
field is a manufacturer at 
170 Summer Street, Boston. -- J. F. 
Brownlee has become president of the 
Baker Associated Companies, Inc., 250 
Park Avenue, New York City; home 
address is Masterton Road, Bronxville, 
N.Y. — F. C. Bubier’s home address 


tis, Stephenson 


woolen 
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is 14 Conant Road, Marblehead. — 
Thomas Buel is with Lundgren & 
Mause, Inc, 110 William Street, New 
York City. — F. W. Butler-Thwing is 
with Charles F. Noyes Co., 225 Broad- 
way, New York City, and living at 168 
Kast 74th Street, New York City. — 
E. W. Chapin is in the Technology De- 
partment, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich. — F. R. Churchill is at 87 
Austin Street, 
Connelly, Jr., is teacher in the Dorches- 
ter High School for Boys, Dorchester. 
—P. R. Danner’s address is care of 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 46, Onde Markt, Medan, 
Sumatra, E.C.SS. — P. E. Douglass's 
home address is 69 Jay Street, New 
London, Conn. — R. W. Eckfeldt is 
with White, Weld & Co., 111 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. — R. T. Emery is 
with the City National Bank, Belfast, 
Maine, and living at 23 
Street, Belfast. — A. LeR. 
address is 115 Broadway, New York 
City. — M. T. Fisher’s home address 
is 1673 Columbia Road, Washington, 
D.C. —R. A. FitzGerald is practising 
law at 10 State Street, Boston. — G. F. 
Gallert is practising law at 24 Common 
Street, Waterville, Maine. — Lincoln 
Godfrey, Jr., is with William Simpson 
& Co., 74 Worth Street, New York 
City. — E. G. Groves’s business ad- 
dress is 1982 Broadway, Denver, Col.; 
home address 1050 Sherman Street, 
Apt., 209, Denver. — J. H. Hecht’s 
business address is 210 American Bank 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. — Dr. 
Waldo Horton's address is 539 Avenue 
B, N.W., Winter Haven, Fla. — E. St. 
J. Huberman is with the Chicago Fire 
Brick Company, 1451-67 Elston Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill.—G. G. Jones is 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, 61 Brookline Avenue, Bos- 
ton. — T. S. Keegan is in the leather 
business at 134-40 Beach Street, Bos- 


Cambridge. — J. J. 


Congress 
Kustace’s 
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ton; home address 149 Oakley Road, 
Belmont. — C. G. Keshen’s address is 
care of Gifford-Wood Company, Hud- 
son, N.Y.— Julius Kuttner is with 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. — 
Henry Levine’s home address is 138 
West 58th Street, New York City.— 
D. T. McFarland is President of the 
Purity Food Shops, Ine., 137 Washing- 
ton Street, Brookline. —C. A. Me- 
Lain’s address is care of Cravath, de 
Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood, 15 Broad 
Street, New York City. — H. A. Mere- 
ness’s business address is General Silk 
Importing Co., Inc., 112 Kita-machi, 
Kobe, Japan. — G. von L. Meyer is 
associated with Parkinson & Burr, 53 
State Street, Boston. — J. J. Minot, 
Jr., has been elected a director and vice- 
president of the Conveyancers’ Title 
Insurance Company, Boston. — E. F. 
Mullen is with Halsey, Stuart & Co., 85 
Devonshire Street, Boston. —R. A. 
Murdock is with the Mamaroneck 
Trust Company, Mamaroneck, N.Y. — 
A. S. Neilson is in the wool business at 
300 Summer Street, Boston. — H. T. 
Nickerson is with Raymond & Whit- 
comb Co., 22 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
J. D. Pearmain’s address is 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. —E. E. 
Reilly is with E. C. Cottle & Co., 20 
East Street, Boston. —Dr. H. F. 
Root’s address is 44 Dwight Street, 
Brookline. —H. S. Ross is with 
Breck’s, 85 State Street, Boston. — 
J. H. Schafer’s address is 365 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark, N.J.— L. 
B. Siegfried is managing editor of Ad- 


vertising and Selling, 9 East 38th 
Street, New York City.—D. A. 


Steele’s address is care of Steele Bros., 
or care of Watson Stabilator Company 
of Maine, Lewiston, 
mon Steinberg is with the Navytone 
Company, N.W. Corner 10th Street 
and Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Dr. J. H. Taylor is at 99 Com- 


Maine. — Solo- 
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monwealth Avenue, Boston, and 113 
Walker Street, Cambridge. — Alfredo 
Trista is city engineer, Santa Clara, 
Cuba. — J. G. Walsh is treasurer of 
Erie Railroad Company, 50 Church 
Street, New York City. —J. H. N. 
Waring, Jr., is with the Industrial 
School, Downington, Pa. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 
J. A. Reardon, Jr., is an interior 
decorator with offices at 103 St. James 
Avenue, Boston. — J. H. Lowell is now 
Dillon, Read & Co., 


~. Benner, chancellor of 


working for 
bankers. — T. 
the University of Porto Rico, recently 
attended the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. — W. H. 
Gilday has been elected president of 
the University Club of Brockton. He 
is a director of the Hamilton Brown 
Shoe Company of Boston and of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association. 


1916 
We Lts BLancuarp, See. 
126 State St., Boston 

G. H. Priest, Jr., recently became 
managing editor of the American Paint 
Journal, which is published in St. Louis, 
Mo. He has been with the editorial 
staff of that publication for the past 
few years. His home address is 437 
North Harrison Avenue, Kirkwood, 
Mo. — W. W. Tuttle is manager of the 
system department of Ernst & Ernst, 
audits systems, 1 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton. He lives at 20 West Emerson 
Street, Melrose. — J. R. Coffin is at 
present in Seattle in connection with 
the electrification of the Great North- 
ern Railway through the Cascade 
Mountains. His office is in the King 
Street Station, Seattle. — A. T. Lyman 
is vice-president and treasurer of the 
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recently organized Jordan-Lyman Com- 
pany, Inec., investments, 30 Federal 
Street, Boston. Lyman is a director of 
the Atlantic National Bank of Boston. 
— A daughter was born, February 7, to 
Wendell Townsend and Daisy (Wright) 
Townsend. — A third child and _ first 
son, Richard George Williams, was 
born, January 27, 1928, to G. L. 
Williams and Catherine (Parker) Wil- 
liams. — P. O. Moynahan has been 
appointed engineer of the outside plant 
for the Bronx-Westchester area of the 
New York Telephone Company, with 
offices at 117 East 167th Street, New 
York City. His mailing address is 
Room 400, 1237 Grandview Place, 
New York City. — A third child and 
second son, J. Amory Jeffries, Jr., was 
born, March 18, to J. A. Jeffries and 
Miriam (Faulkner) Jeffries. —D. H. 
Ingram and L. S. Chichester have been 
elected trustees of the Provident Hos- 
pital and Nurses’ Training School of 
Chicago. 
NON-ACADE MIC 
Medical School 

M.D. 1896. Captain Frank L. Plead- 
well, U.S.N., has succeeded his class- 
mate in the Medical School, Captain 
George F. Freeman, U.S.N., as Com- 
mandant at the United States Naval 
Hospital in Chelsea. Captain Freeman 
is now Senior Medical Officer of the 
Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N.H. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MAGAzINE if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press, 


The Memoir of Wallace Clement Ware 
Sabine which Professor Edwin H. Hall 
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ind 


wrote several years ago for the National 
Academy of Sciences has recently been 
published by the Government Printing 
Office in Washington. It contains a most 
interesting account of Professor Sabine’s 
work in acoustics and gives a vivid and 
charming portrayal of him as a teacher 
and as a man. Significant passages from 
letters that he wrote in 1917 while he was 
in Paris lecturing at the Sorbonne are 
quoted — such as the following: “ The lec- 
tures at the Sorbonne then began quietly, 
There were twenty-five in the audience the 
first day, and this number rose to fifty — 
but lecturing at the Sorbonne while the 
world is being transformed into a totally 
different institution, and life such as is left 
of it is sobered for years to come — lectur- 
ing at the Sorbonne seems a thing apart. 
I was also asked to lecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, to give a public lecture, and 
to lecture before the Society of Architects. 
The latter was so kind as to give me a 
medal as souvenir of the occasion; they 
find the time and the heart to do things 
nicely in France, nicely and kindly even 
in the midst of death. The lectures had 
hardly stopped when I was asked to help 
in the Information Bureau of the United 
States Navy here in Paris on the sub- 
marine question —a week later by the 
French Bureau des Inventions on sub- 
marine and aeroplane questions; I am also 
definitely on the staff of the Bureau of Re- 
search of the Air Service of the American 
Expeditionary Force — a long title — and 
I have just received a request from the 
British Munitions Inventions Bureau to 
come over to England for consultation on 
some problems in acoustics. The few re- 
maining weeks will be full ones. In two or 
three days I shall go to Toulon, the Medi- 
terranean base of the French fleet, for 
some direct experience of the submarine 
problem — then to Italy and the Italian 
front — back to Paris and three days later 
to England — back to the English front, 
then to the French front, again back to 
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Paris for a few days to report, and then 
home. This programme is sufficiently ac- 
tive. Inthe air service I cannot say that I 
have become a pilot, but I have become a 
good passenger, and this, the pilots say, is 
a very good thing to have along. I can 
also ride in a Paris taxicab without the 
slightest anxiety, but the other day I was 
taken by an American officer in a little 
Ford machine and my heart was in my 
Later, Sabine wrote: 
It is 
a pleasure to be wanted by the French, 


mouth all the time.” 


oor 


Chis summer has been wonderful. 


British, and Italian Governments as well 
as by our own. It is a pleasure to be of 
service. And along with it have come some 
wonderfully interesting experiences. I 
was in the last great Italian offensive on 
the Isonzo — the Carso — with the shells 
flying overhead in both directions. In a 
great bombarding aeroplane I was down 
over the Adriatic and Trieste and later up 
over and into the Alps. To-morrow I go 
out over the Mediterranean in a dirigible, 
Tuesday from Genoa in a hydro-aeroplane 
and Wednesday from Toulon in a sub- 
marine. Everything has been opened to 
me.” Professor Hall adds this comment: 
“T venture the opinion that, when he 
1917, he 


knew as much about the varied phases of 


reached America in the fall of 


airplane warfare as any other one man 

of that time.” 
Professor William B. Munro's Presi- 

the 


Political Science Association at Washing- 


dential Address before American 
ton, December 28, 1927, entitled ‘* Physics 
and Politics — An Old Analogy Revised,” 
appeared in The American Political Sci- 
ence Review for February and has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form. 

A memoir of John Casper Branner, dis- 
tinguished geologist and formerly Presi- 
dent of Stanford University, written by R. 
A. F. Penrose, Jr., ’84, for the National 
Academy of Sciences, has been published 
by the Government Printing Office in 
Washington. 
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Henry Adams, of Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, and Braintree, Massachusetts, eom- 
piled by J. Gardner Bartlett for Edward 
Dean Adams and privately printed by the 
Bartlett Orr Press, New York, is an inter- 
esting work of genealogical research, hand- 
somely illustrated. In it Mr. Bartlett has 
traced the branch that leads through John 
Adams and John Quincey Adams and also 
the branch leading from the same son of 
the emigrant Henry to the Revolutionary 
patriot Samuel Adams. 


, 


Dr. Charles F. Thwing, ’76, has written 
the Introduction to the Second Series of 
“Representative Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
tions,”’ edited for the united chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa by Clark 5. Northup. 
The addresses contained in the volume 
cover the period from 1823 to the present 
and enable the reader to note the change 
in style and theme that has taken place in 
a century. Mr. Northup, the editor, has 
also compiled “A Bibliography of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society,” listing general cat- 
alogues, books and articles about the so- 
ciety, publications relating to individual 
chapters and to alumni associations, refer- 
ences to bibliographies of members, ete. 
Both volumes are published by the Elisha 
Parmele Press, New York. 

Professor Hyder Edward Rollins has 
Tottel’s Volume I 
(Harvard University Press, $5). This is 
the first reprint that has been made of 


edited Miscellany, 


this Elizabethan Anthology since Arber’s 
in 1870. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Oxford History of the United States, by 
Eliot Morison, 08. 
Oxford University Press, 


Samuel Two 
volumes. 
American Branch, New York. 

Here is a history of the United States 
written by an American primarily for 
English readers and in a measure from an 
English point of view, for it was written 
during Professor Morison’s tenure of the 
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chair of American History at Oxford. But 
neither the circumstances nor the method 
of composition disqualify it for American 
readers, The American may even find 
piquancy in the illustrations and compari- 
sons by which the author secks to make 
conditions clear to the Englishman — as 
when he writes: “Socially, Virginia, down 
to 1865, may be compared with rural Eng- 
land before the industrial era, omitting 
the villages, and substituting negro slaves 
for white tenants and labourers.” Beyond 
the superficial Anglicism connoted by the 
title and the method of approach, there is 
nothing in the book to alarm persons who 
like to think of themselves as one hundred 
per cent American — unless as a result of 
that preoccupation they have an anti- 
British bias and feel bound to deny the 
correctness of such a statement as the fol- 
lowing: “Washington's unique place in 
history rests not only on his leadership in 
war... but also on his courageous stand 
for peace when his countrymen were clam- 
ouring for war.’ 

Given the requisite scholarship, to write 
a specialized history of a country during a 
certain period should be a comparatively 
simple task. The shaping of a constitu- 
tional or industrial or military history of 
the United States must be not only de- 
termined but also facilitated by the limi- 
tations of the subject. But the problem 
before the writer who attempts a compre- 
hensive, human history is complex and 
intricate. Even if he is a competent guide 
to the numerous and winding tributaries 
by which the main stream of history is fed, 
he may camp too long by a picturesque 
river or weary the reader by his slow pro- 
gress down some sluggish current. 'To give 
the sweep of history with unflagging 
movement and life requires more than 
profound learning; it demands creative 
vitality, power of endurance, and an em- 
bracing, generous imagination. With all 
gifts Professor Morison is 


these fine 


richly endowed; and he has the thorough 
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and accurate knowledge of his subject 
without which his gifts were misapplied. 
Ilis creative vitality enables him to make 
vivid the conflict of political ideas, the mo- 
tives and character of leaders, the condi- 
tions of plantation life, pioneer adventure, 
industrial growth, indeed all the phases 
of national development; it runs through 
the narrative, transfiguring the colorless 
data of the historian’s notebook; it is 
illustrated in such a gorgeous bit of writ- 
ing as this: “‘As the Germans in the dark 
Teutowald yearned for the sunny, fertile 
plains of Italy, so the backwoodsman of 
Tennessee, as he tilled his patch of corn in 
the shade of girdled trees, while kinsman 
watched with loaded riile, dreamed of the 
day when he would go whooping down the 
great river of the West, to loot the lazy 
And 


his dream, like the other, came true.’ 


Spaniard of his undeveloped land. 


The power of endurance which Mr. 
Morison shows in running his course is as 
marked as his creative vitality. Often a 
historian starts at a pace that he is unable 
to maintain. But there are no slow-moving 
pages in this history; the author's intense 
interest in every aspect of the national life 
keeps his narrative free-running and vig- 
orous to the end. And his lively imagina- 
tion gives us not only abiding pictures of 
characters but also flashes of penetrating 
Where in a few 


contrast between Jefferson and Hamilton 


insight. words has the 
been more effectively brought out than in 
this passaye: ‘Jefferson and Hamilton 
typified the two eternal spirits that con- 
tend for the government of all that men 
do or say; the spirit that creates and the 
spirit that denies, the hope that man can 
raise himself through the ages a little 
nearer God; and the mocking doubt that 
human nature can ever change its ways. 
But between the two parties that they 
organized there wags not the same differ- 
ence. The Republicans may have had 
the greater share of optimism, and the 
Federalists of pessimism; but both had 
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something to give their country, and both 
were equally guilty of appealing to men’s 
fears and appetites. Jefferson’s ‘botanical 
excursion’ of 1791 [which resulted in the 
Virginia-New York alliance] began the 
substitution of expediency for idealism, of 
the desire to win for the desire to serve; 
whilst the character of Washington, the 
genius of Hamilton, and the intellect. of 
Marshall sublimated from a selfish and 
material policy the ideals of national in- 
tegrity and international justice.” 

As examples of compact, graphic narra- 
tive and telling interpretation, the two 
pages on John Brown and the page on Ap- 
pomattox may be cited. The Civil War 
chapters are perhaps the most fascinating 
in the book; the campaigns are described 
with perfect lucidity, and the protagonists 
are fairly and vividly portrayed. 

As with most men of quick and ardent 
imagination, Professor Morison’s sym- 
pathies do not flow out spontaneously to 
the conservatives. But his history is as 
nearly without prejudice as any history 
that takes so fully into account the human 
element can be expected to be. He finds 
it perhaps easier to recognize the merits of 
those conservatives who are remote from 
him in time than of those who are in his 
nearer view. And possibly too the short- 
comings of the earlier liberals and radicals 
are more visible to his far-sighted eyes 
than are those of some leaders of a later 
day and generation. But such criticism 
cannot detract from the value of a superb 
piece of work, one that should have an en- 
during place in historical literature. 


The Turning Point of the Revolution, by 
Hoffman Nickerson, "11. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Mr. Nickerson has made an important 
contribution to the history of the Revo- 
Never before has the 
story of Burgoyne’s campaign been told 
with such fullness of detail. It is a pic- 
turesque and dramatic story, and Mr. 


lutionary period. 
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Nickerson does not mar good material by 
fumbling treatment. His sure selective 
sense, swift and graphic style, eager inter- 
est in human nature and gift for terse 
portrayal of character would have en- 
abled him to make a highly readable book 
even if his acquaintance with his subject 
had been but superficial. He has produced 
a work that is more than highly readable, 
one that bears the stamp of authority. 
Burgoyne based his campaign on the 
assumption that Howe in New York had 
certain instructions from the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Germaine. The 


received 


instructions had indeed been prepared, 
and then, by almost inconceivable care- 
lessness, pigeon-holed. Howe, instead of 
moving up the Hudson to codperate with 
Burgoyne, moved south. Burgoyne him- 
self committed mistakes enough, but his 
failure should be attributed to Lord Ger- 
maine’s negligence rather than to his own 
blunders. Had he and Howe joined forces 
they could have held the line of the Hud- 
son, split the Confederation in two, and 
broken the resistance of the colonies. 
Even as it was, Burgoyne came danger- 
ously near to success; his bad judgment in 
hampering himself with unnecessary bag- 
gage, the hardening of the temper of the 
Americans on account of the murder of 
Jane McCrea, 
brought Stark and his New Hampshire 
men to Bennington at just the right time, 
all had their influence in determining the 


the lucky chance that 


result. 

There is color in Mr. Nickerson’s gallery 
of portraits — Schuyler, Gates, Arnold, 
Herkimer, Stark on the American side, 
and Burgoyne, Howe, Phillips, Fraser, 
Riedese] on the British; there is a plentiful 
sprinkling of good anecdotes; there are 
several interesting appendices and a 
bibliography. The absence of footnotes 
Mr. Nickerson explains in his breezy 
appendix “On Method.” “Everything 
that interferes with vivid presentation 
must go. If a man wants to cite an au- 
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thority or quote a passage, let him do it 
boldly in the text by way of parenthesis. 
To cram a text with footnotes so that the 
unhappy reader's eye must be forever 
casting down to the foot of the page and 
then up again to recover the thread is to 
take away the pleasure of reading.” 
Heretical words for a historian, but cer- 
tain to be applauded by the layman. 


The House of Sun-Goes-Down, by Bernard 
De Voto, °18. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

For its intense and dramatic portrayal 
of elemental conflict between man and 
nature “The House of Sun-Goes-Down”’ 
deserves to take a place among the most 
significant of American novels. It is epic 
in its scope, poetic and tragic in its theme. 
The action opens in August, 1865, in a 
Mississippi town, from which James Ab- 
bey, recently a major in the Confederate 
army and the owner of a ruined planta- 
tion, sets out, with the girl who is to be- 
come his wife, for the far West. It ends 
on a winter night in one of the early years 
of the present century, with Pemberton 
Abbey starting from the summit of his 
great mountain of copper on a journey 
from which he is never to return. In the 
four hundred pages that cover fifty years 
and trace the history of James Abbey and 
Pemberton Abbey, Mr. De Voto draws 
two extraordinary and convincing char- 
acters — the father and the son — against 
a background so wild and vast that it tests 
them to the uttermost. The first half of 
the story describes the father’s heroic yet 
obstinate struggle to develop a prosperous 
farm in a region where nature seemed to 
gather all its malign forces to thwart the 
effort; the second half follows the career of 
the son who at the age of seventeen, dis- 
gusted by the futility of his father’s life 
and feeling the lash of his father’s horse- 
whip across his shoulders, went forth to 
seek money and power and found them — 
in the copper deposits in the mountains. 
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Both father and son are the victims of 
their own virility; they toil like Titans, 
hate and fight like Berserks, are true 
through all the violence of their lives to a 
certain nobility of soul, yet by their fatal 
over-reaching and arrogance destroy the 
thing they love and with it themselves. 
Even the wedded life of the two men pre- 
sents a strange and tragic parallel. But 
the woman who affects Pemberton Abbey’s 
career vitally is not the young wife who 
makes her brief and tragic appearance. 
Elizabeth, the sister of Pemberton’s east- 
ern bankers, scorns convention as much 
as he does and chooses to be his mistress. 
It is here that the story is least convincing. 
There is no reason why she should not 
have married Pemberton; the reader has 
to take a difficult step in assuming that 
she preferred to have illicit relations with 
him. The situation seems contrived for 
melodramatic effect, and melodramatic 
writing follows from it 
beth says to her lover, “‘Say that you love 
me utterly and completely. Tell me 
your hand has curved in memory of my 
breast.”’? In that manner one of the elder 
romanticists might have written — except 
that it is alittle too fleshly — rather than a 
modern. And Mr. De Voto is distinctly a 
modern, though for the most part refresh- 
ingly free from the modern’s vices. His 
book, despite the streak of melodrama, is 
in the main a truthful, even an inspired 
interpretation of a great American scene. 
Every character in it has life and vivid- 
ness, every picture in it has clearness of 
color and line. It is not the work of a 
promising young writer, young though 
Mr. De Voto fortunately is; it is the mas- 
terly achievement of a mature novelist in 
full command of his art and gifted with 
insight, sympathy, and power. 


as when Eliza- 


The Virgin Queene, by Harford Powel, Jr., 
09. Little Brown & Company, 
Boston. 

This entertaining and cleverly written 
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extravaganza should have wide popularity. 
Mr. Powel is fertile in invention and in- 
genious in execution. His hero is a New 
York advertising man who, bored by his 
work, goes to England and rents a country 
place in Warwickshire that has legendary 
associations with Shakespeare. Under the 
spell of the legend he writes a play in 
blank verse about Queen Elizabeth; the 
English friend to whom he shows it is im- 
pressed by its Shakespearean quality and 
has a copy of it made in Shakespearean 
writing on seventeenth century paper and 
buried on the estate. Then by chance it is 
dug up in the presence of the greatest 
Shakespearean scholar in England. The 
subsequent complications in which the 
author of the play and his collaborator in 
the fraud are involved furnish most excel- 
lent comedy. The story is written with 
wit and vivacity, conveys some effective 
satire, and contains an unobtrusive and 
engaging romance. A thoroughly good 
tale for summer reading — or for reading 
at any season. 


Five Murders, with a Final Note on the 
Borden Case, by Edmund Pearson, 
702. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N.Y. 

The author of ‘Studies in Murder” and 
“Murder at Smutty Nose,” continues to 
give the public the fascinating results of 
his researches. Diligent readers of the 
murder cases in the newspapers will be 
glad to refresh their memories of the 
atrocious crimes that are described in Mr. 
Pearson’s latest book. There was Freder- 
ick Small, who after killing his wife and 
devising an ingenious method of averting 
suspicion from himself, attended a 
‘*movie”’ entitled “‘Where Are My Chil- 
dren?”’ There was Nathan Hart, the 
grim-visaged seafaring man of Tenants 
Harbor, who murdered his neighbor’s 
wife and then wrote anonymous letters 
describing in horrid detail the savage deed. 
There was the singular murder of the cap- 
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tain of the Glendower, a coal barge, with 
only four men aboard; and of a certain 
melancholy interest to Harvard men was 
the Barnaby murder committed by a 
graduate of the Harvard Medical School 
who on being convicted took measures 
to cheat the gallows. Most curious of all 
the tales is that entitled “The Firm of 
Patrick and Jones”: the murder of the 
aged millionaire Mr. Rice in which his 
valet Jones and the lawyer Patrick col- 
laborated — Patrick now at large, having 
been pardoned after serving a few years of 
a richly deserved life sentence. In the 
closing chapter of the book Mr. Pearson 
reviews the Borden case again, finding no 
reason to alter his previously indicated 
opinion as to the late unlamented Lizzie’s 
guilt. The dramatic suspense of the sto- 
ries loses nothing by the humorous insou- 
ciance of Mr. Pearson’s treatment. 


Human Values and Verities, by Henry 
Osborn Taylor, ’°78. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The author of “Ancient Ideals” and 
“The Medieval Mind” attempts a syn- 
thesis of the fundamental values and valid- 
ities of human experience. He distils the 
essences from history, science, philo- 
sophy, religion, art, and even practical life, 
and tries to combine them as it were 
chemically and show what may be reason- 
ably regarded as the wholeness of man. 
To undertake a work at once so abstract 
and so dependent on exact, specific 
knowledge presupposes immense learning, 
profound thought, and clarity of mind. In 
none of these requirements is Mr. Taylor 
deficient. He makes the approach to each 
subdivision of his subject less formidable 
than it might otherwise be by confiding 
to the reader his own experience and de- 
velopment as affected by his study of that 
particular branch; the book is a history of 
the author’s intellectual life as well as a 
philosophical treatise. 

With the idea of finding “‘some rational 
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process, set in general human knowledge 
and experience, by which standards of 
worth and truth suitable for thoughtful 
people might be established,’ Mr. Taylor 
has sought to apply to one province of 
human effort tests of values and validities 
in another. Thus he points out that sci- 
ence needs the more profound criticism of 
philosophy, that the systems of philosophy 
which have had elements of permanence 
receive some confirmation from the evi- 
dence of human functions other than intel- 
lectual, that religious conviction is associ- 
ated with the experiences of human so- 
ciety, that the value of a poem or a picture 
lies in the character of the sentiment or 
thought aroused, and that the active life 
may test any doctrine of science, phi- 
losophy, or religion. Mr. Taylor has filled 
his book with the rip2 wisdom of one who 
has observed much, read widely, and 


pondered deeply. 


The Inquiring Mind, by Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., LL.B. 13. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York. 

The essays contained in this book make 
collectively a vigorous plea for freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech. Readers 
should not be misled by the fact that 
Professor Chafee seems for the most part 
to be undertaking the defense of the 
radicals, the seditious, the communists 
and the anarchists. As he says in his 
Preface, ‘‘This book sometimes reaches 
the conclusion that an unpopular group 
has been badly treated. That is no reason 
for the assumption that the author shares 
the beliefs of that group.’ He is, how- 
ever, convinced that the policy of intoler- 
ance which has prevailed of late years in 
dealing with such people is unwise and 
harmful. He has no sentimental sym- 
pathy with the underdog just because he 
is the underdog, regardless of his character 
and disposition. Professor Chafee desires 
as warmly as does any officer of the D.A.R. 
to protect American institutions. 
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The first two essays in the book, “The 
Inquiring Mind” and ‘Give Your Minds 
Sea Room,” discuss problems of education 
in a fresh and arousing manner. They put 
effectively the case in favor of radical 
teachers in the colleges. Mr. Chafee 
thinks that alumni, trustees, and legisla- 
tors are needlessly appalled by the perils 
of freedom and that they have too little 
confidence in the common sense and sound 
judgment of college students. He would 
have young men in college “‘face all the 
facts frankly and choose for themselves.” 
In the other essays he discusses decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court on 
civil liberties, the use of injunction, and 
various local laws and ordinances affecting 
freedom of speech and assemblage. Mr. 
Chafee’s book is brilliantly written and 
stimulating. 


The American and the German University, 
by Charles Franklin Thwing, ’76. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The influence of the German university 
on higher education in the United States 
during the last hundred years is an inter- 
esting subject for study. Dr. Thwing con- 
siders it in its three phases — the advan- 
tages that American students in German 
universities have received, the influence of 

German university graduates — native 

Germans — as teachers in American col- 

leges, and the way in which German uni- 

versity methods have affected those 
adopted by American institutions. In 
discussing the first of these three aspects 

Dr. Thwing sketches the university ca- 

reers of the first four American students 

who matriculated at Géttingen — Edward 

Everett, George Ticknor, George Ban- 

croft, and Joseph Green Cogswell. He 

finds that generally speaking, American 
students who have won the German 
doctorate have been distinguished by in- 
dependence of thought, thoroughness, and 

a determination to make some definite 

contribution to human knowledge. Dr. 
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Thwing passes rather briefly over the 
work of German teachers in American 
universities, commenting on the accom- 
plishments of the more eminent among 
them. To a discussion of the institutional 
form of German influence he gives more 
space, and for most readers this section is 
likely to prove the most interesting part of 
the book. He has collected material from 
many sources and is prodigal of quotation. 


Prayers, by Samuel McChord Crothers, 
S.T.D. °99, with an Introductory 
Note by Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 
The Beacon Press, Inc., Boston. $1. 

Dr. Peabody in his brief Introduction 

points out that much as Dr. Crothers’s 
gifts asa literary essayist were appreciated 
by his parishioners, it was as a prophet of 
God that he held their affection and con- 
fidence. Especially did the prayers that 
he offered reach the hearts of his congrega- 
tion. Some of them were stenographically 
reported and are here published in their 
original unstudied form. They are short, 
seldom more than a page in length; com- 
pact and definite, they each one express 
and by the utterance satisfy a spiritual 
need. 


Following Christ, by Charles Lewis Slat- 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Bishop Slattery’s book ‘Following 
Christ”’ is primarily written for the con- 
firmation candidates of the Episcopal 
Church. It seeks to deepen character, in- 
struct youth in the doctrines of religion 
and inspire a moral and useful life. In 
these respects it is admirably adapted to 
this end. Clearly written, popular in tone, 
tolerant in spirit, with a background of 
scholarship and infused with a strong 
spiritual quality, it will be valuable to the 
clergy of the church in preparing young 
people for the mature responsibilities of 
church membership. As religious educa- 
tion is a need of growing importance this 
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book will be increasingly useful because of 
its directness, simplicity and wise treat- 
ment of great themes. 

The book, however, was written with a 
wider aim than that of a confirmation 
handbook. The bishop, in plain language 
without theological intricacies, explains 
for thoughtful readers the facts and ideals 
of the Christian religion as they bear on 
life, belief, and worship. The distinctive 
element in this study is the setting forth 
of the charm and attractiveness of the 
person of the Master. Ilis personal sweet- 
ness and love, comradeship and brother- 
liness are the radiant center of his power. 
Formule and dogma are of value only as 
they stimulate those qualities which move 
the soul to love for man and adoration of 
God. 

These emotions are led by the author to 
find expression in faith and duty through 
the history and spirit of inherited religious 
institutions. The positive value of the 
bible, the church, the creeds and sacra- 
ments, is defined in reasonable terms. The 
bishop’s interpretation of the growing 
church and the ancient formularies will be 
appealing to inquiring minds. With wide 
scholarship and sympathetic knowledge of 
life the bishop has given us an informing 
and inspiring volume. It will aid the eager 
spirit of youth and answer the questions of 
the maturer mind. 

Daniel Dulany Addison, ’89 


Christian IV, King of Denmark and Nor- 
way, A Picture of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, by John A. Gade, 96. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston and 
New York, 1928. $5. 

Christian IV, King of Denmark and 
Norway, was born in 1577, assumed the 
royal power in 1596, after an eight years’ 
regency following the death of his father, 
Frederick II, and died in 1647, He was 
therefore a contemporary of Philip II of 
Spain, Elizabeth of England, Ivan the 
Terrible of Russia, Gustavus Adolphus 
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of Sweden, and other less distinguished 
sovereigns of these and other countries. 
He is recognized in Denmark as one of her 
greatest kings and beloved possibly above 
all others, although much in his character 
was very far from being great or lovable. 
In 1610 he waged a war with Sweden, 
winning some territory and a large in- 
demnity. At the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War he was the leader of the 
northern Protestants against the Imperial 
forces led by Tilly and Wallenstein. In 
1626 he was routed by Tilly and after a 
disastrous invasion of Jutland by Wallen- 
stein and a brief alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus, he concluded a separate peace 
with the Emperor Ferdinand II, by which 
he retained his territory intact but sur- 
rendered forever the leadership of the 
north into the hands of Sweden. In 1643 
began a war with Sweden, disastrous for 
Denmark in spite of a naval victory the 
next year at the Kolberg Heath, in which 
Christian fought heroically, receiving 
twenty-three wounds. In 1645 he was 
forced to make peace at Briémsebro, losing 
thereby his Swedish possessions, the 
Sound tolls and all further claim to pri- 
macy in the North Sea or the Baltic. 
Although a man of great physical 
strength and bravery, Christian had most 
of the faults of his time. He was a heavy 
drinker and had scandalous relations with 
many women, giving his many illegitimate 
children the surname of Gyldenléve, the 
Golden Lion, from his coat-of-arms. His 
foreign policy was lacking in statesman- 
ship, foresight or consistency. His do- 
mestic policy was that of a fussy house- 
wife. He attempted to regulate every de- 
tail of the domestic life of his subjects, for 
example prescribing doeskin undercloth- 
ing during an attack of the plague, on the 
ground that all deer are long-lived, forbid- 
ding bishops and clergymen to break their 
beer cups over their neighbors’ heads, 
prescribing the dress of women in Church, 
the use of strong lye for lice on the head, 
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and a host of similar petty regulations. Of 
double-dealing in diplomacy, however, he 
was never guilty, and his democratic will- 
ingness to drink, fight and dance with all 
classes of his subjects, — often, alas, to 
result in more guilty relations with the 
prettiest girls among them, — his athletic 
prowess and his dauntless gallantry in war 
explain the love of his people for him. 

Such is the strange and inconsistent 
personality who is the subject of Mr. 
Gade’s biography, and he is on the whole 
well qualified to write it. Of Scandinavian 
ancestry, he prepared for Harvard in 
Christiania and Paris, serving during the 
World War as Assistant United States 
Naval Attaché in Norway and Naval 
Attaché in Denmark, and after the war 
as our Commissioner to the Baltic 
States. His knowledge of the Dano-Nor- 
wegian language and his sojourns in the 
two countries have resulted in many vivid 
and amusing extracts from Christian’s 
diary and correspondence and in pictur- 
esque descriptions of the northern scen- 
ery. He has consulted many authorities, 
for the most part Scandinavian, a list of 
which is given at the end of the book. It is 
unfortunate, however, that Mr. Gade’s 
style is inferior to his other qualifications. 
His sentences are loosely put together, and 
too many begin with an adverbial phrase 
or clause in the exasperating manner 
made familiar by the titles on the “silver 
screen.” He refers to the great astronomer 
as Galilei, speaks of carriages being pro- 
pelled by horses, of royal regalia, of sensu- 
ousness when he means sensuality, of Boris 
Gudenoff and Prince Demeter, when surely 
Godunoff and Demitri are the accepted 
forms, and of a precipitous flight; he says 
that Christian ‘had done all in his power 
to aggravate the neighbor which had be- 
come powerful,”’ a use of the verb which 
Flower says ‘‘should be left to the unedu- 
cated.” Finally the book lacks both table 
of contents and index. 

Enough has been said to indicate that 
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Mr. Gade’s book will not appeal to those 
who are perhaps too fastidious in matters 
of style. For others, however, it supplies 
a mass of accurate and interesting infor- 
mation about a man and a country too 
little known to the average student of 
history. 
Roger Wolcott, °99 


Up Country, by Donald Culross Peattie, 
°22, and Louise Redfield Peattie. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 
This is one of those rare volumes that 
reconcile one to the historical novel, not 
merely because it exhibits a painstaking 
accuracy in historical detail, but because, 
also, it is a tale of eighteenth century 
love that does not cloy, of bloody adven- 
ture that does not strain the probabili- 
ties, of patriotism that is what the pa- 
triotism of those days really was. It is in 
every way a capital piece of writing. 
Brandon Calverly, a young English- 
man, is irked by the formality of his old 
life in England, and embarks on a trading 
vessel for Charles Town. There are a few 
other passengers, including the alluring 
and flirtatious Amelia, who becomes 
Brandon’s bride, and shares his prosperity 
as an indigo planter and the social life of 
Charles Town until he becomes involved 
in a duel on her account and is forced to 
flee to the back country. Amelia accom- 
panies him, and their baby daughter, 
- Dorcas, but the theatrical appearance of 
a dashing Frenchman and _ self-styled 
nobleman diverts her loyalty, never too 
s rong, and she elopes with him, leaving 
Brandon to rear his daughter in the wilder- 
ness. 

His love of the lonely privacy of the 
mountains, his devotion to Dorcas, his 
reluctant participation, from force of cir- 
cumstances in the fight against the British 
—all these make up the theme of “‘Up 
Country”’ as told in its eight episodes. 
Here we see the struggle of the back- 
woodsman and pioneer farmer against the 
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brutal attacks of the roving British puni- 
tive parties sent to subdue the rebellious 
spirit of the colonials. Here we see, too, 
the interest in things botanical that the 
authors exhibited in their earlier collabo- 
ration in “Bounty of Earth,’ and that 
Donald Peattie showed in ‘*Cargoes and 
Harvests,”’ for there is no other reason for 
the introduction of the vagrant French 
botanist, André Michaux. 

As I said before, an American historical 
novel of the first rank, and a capital 
story. —J. G. C. 


Two Greek Plays, The Philoctetes of 
Sophocles and the Medea of Eurip- 
ides, Done into English by John Jay 
Chapman, °84. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928. 

Mr. Chapman has translated these two 
plays in a very manly manner. He has 
crossed out lines, transformed metaphors, 
almost suppressed the choruses, reduced 
the plays to half their length, and made 
Greeks talk about “‘hell-cats” and “‘hal- 
lelujahs.”’ Certainly Greek has met Greek. 

Personally I like these translations. I 
do not say this absolutely, for I am indig- 
nant at every translation of which I know 
the original. It is as if an enemy had 
entered my house during my absence and 
changed the place of all my furniture. I 
resent it. But I do say this relatively. I 
like them very much. I admire their vigor 
and directness. They are beautiful with a 
beauty of order, not of decoration. 

I do not think that either of the Greek 
poets has anything to complain of in the 
translator. There are three memorable 
lines of Sophocles where Neoptolemus 
says that somehow or other war is unwill- 
ing to kill the man who deserves to be 
killed. Always, always, it is the man who 
deserves to live who is killed. Mr. Chap- 
man has reduced these three lines to two: 

Dead, Sir, dead. I tell thee in one word 


War never kills a bad man willingly. 


Can Euripides complain when he is 
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translated by such vital metaphors as 
these? 

(Says Jason to Medea:) 

Must I play single-stick? Or like a ship 
Close-hauled against the gale, and point by point, 
Weather thy windy tongue? 

There is no reconstruction of ancient 
Greece, there is fearful description of what 
goes on now, when Mr. Chapman re- 
counts the death of Kreon’s daughter: 

Upstarting now she rushes from the room, 

Shaking her mane of fire up and down 

And tearing at the coronet that holds 

And blizes but the brighter, till she falls 

A burning heap, unrecognizable, 

Save to a father. 

Perhaps the most difficult task of the 
translator is to express what was once 
fierce emotion in what is now fierce emo- 
tion. 

Hate-breathing hell-cat, sexless infamy, 

Abhorred of gods and men, to plunge the blade 

Into their innocent hearts and blast my life. 

These words of Jason to Medea are cer- 
tainly modern and vigorous, yet they are 
not debased. 

Mr. Chapman is very much to be 
praised for his diction. It is common, but 
never commonplace, usual, but distin- 
guished in its use. His rhythms are emi- 
nently worthy of the Greek. Of course, 
the plays have in a sense become new 
plays. We have long since had Chapman’s 
Homer. Now we have Chapman’s Medea. 

Daniel Sargent, 713 


Publications of the Colonial Society, Vol. 
XXVI. Boston, 1927. 

Volume XXVI of the Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
contains papers, notes, remarks, and docu- 
ments contributed by members at meet- 
ings held from March, 1924, to December, 
1926. In appearance and in content the 
present volume carries on the tradition of 
excellence which students of our early his- 
tory have learned to expect in the publica- 
tions of this Society. Thirteen carefully 
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charm of a volume the editing of which is 
faultless. 

A number of the contributions relate to 
the period of the Revolution. Mr. Harold 
Murdock has three Notes on Bunker Hill: 
‘The Myth of the Royal Welch Fusileers, 
The American Defence, and The British 
Attack. These papers have lately been 
brought out in book form. Mr. George 
Pomeroy Anderson writes on Ebenezer 
Mackintosh: Stamp Act Rioter and Pa- 
triot; and on Pascal Paoli, An Inspiration 
to the Sons of Liberty. Mr. Lawrence Shaw 
Mayo turns a searching eye on the past in 
his study of John Langdon’s Speech, A 
New Hampshire Tradition. 

On figures of the seventeenth century 
there are several papers. Mr. C. N. 
Greenough prints, with remarks, A Letter 
Relating to the Publication of Cotton Ma- 
ther’s Magnalia, and Mr. K. B. Murdock 
contributes an essay on Cotton Mather and 
the Rectorship of Yale College. Mr. J. Les- 
lie Hotson supplies New Light on John 
Harvard. There is a long and interesting 
account of Richard Wharton, A Seven- 
teenth Century New England Colonial, by 
Miss Viola F. Mr. Arthur H. 
Buffinton writes on John Nelson’s Voyage 
to Quebec in 1682: A Chapter in the Fisher- 
aes Controversy. 

From the pen of Mr. Evarts Boutell 
Greene we have The Code of Honor in Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary Times with special 
reference to New England. Mr. Francis 
Russell Hart discusses The New England 
Whalefisheries, and Mr. Percival Merritt 
The French Protestant Church in Boston. 
More philosophical is the provocative es- 
say of Mr. William MacDonald who of- 
fers Some Observations on the Spirit and 
Influence of the American Frontier. Mr. 
Samuel Eliot Morison contributes a gen- 
ial document in Charles Bagot’s Notes on 
Housekeeping and Entertaining at Wash- 
ington, 1819. 

The general reader need not fear to 
stray into this nook of Clio’s domain. He 
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will find the essays on Bunker Hill attrac- 
tive reading, he will follow with sympathy 
the tragic career of Richard Wharton, and 
he will probably thank his stars (if he read 
Bagot’s Notes) that housekeeping to-day 
is so much simpler than it was a century 
ago. But it is the specialist who most of 
all will appreciate the careful research, the 
sober statement, and the finished execu- 
tion of these studies. 
Fulmer Mood, ’21 


Life and I: An Autobiography of Human- 
ity, by Gamaliel Bradford, ’86. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1928. 


Some fields of human thought can only 
be dealt with by specialists; others can be 
dealt with better by non-specialists. A 
good telescope can be designed only by a 
man who understands optics; a good elec- 
tric motor can be designed only by one 
trained in electricity; to write an intelli- 
gent discussion of the physical chemistry 
of the proteins obviously requires special 
study in that field. On the other hand, the 
evil which comes from the prejudice of too 
much enlightenment is well illustrated by 
the statement of a French captain of artil- 
lery in 1917 that American civilians had 
an advantage over the professional sol- 
diers in learning to fight the Germans in 
France, since they had nothing to unlearn 
before beginning to learn the new tech- 
nique of warfare. Statutes require the 
trained lawyer for their interpretation, 
but their usefulness can often be ap- 
praised better by the unprejudiced mind 
of the layman. When we come to philoso- 
phy, its contents are at once so elusive 
and difficult to standardize by formal 
rules, and so vital to all mankind that the 
subject is necessarily in a different class 
from engineering and other specialized 
fields of science. A man of penetrating in- 


sight, without professional training, may _ 


write better philosophy than many a man 
who has given a lifetime to special study; 
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and so it is that Gamaliel Bradford, not a 
professional philosopher, but trained in 
the school of thoughtful study of human 
lives, can think and write better about the 
relation of the self to the world than many 
who are labeled professionai teachers of 
philosophy. 

The open-mindedness displayed in this 
book is amazing. Men’s opinions and 
convictions are almost universally dic- 
tated by temperament and desire, not by 
reason; yet here is a naturalist of human- 
ity who has surveyed life in its innumer- 
able phases with an impartiality that is 
well nigh perfect, and there seems to be 
scarcely any phase of human thought and 
action which he has not covered with his 
trenchant observation. 

It is well to read the sub-title, “An 
Autobiography of Humanity,” and the 
opening sentence, “This is the book of I, 
not of one particular I, but of the general 
human I that fills and makes the world,” 
before reading the table of contents. 
Otherwise the chapter headings “Love 
and I,” ‘** Power and I,”’ ete., will give an 
unfortunately misleading impression. 

The central theme which is carried 
through the varied analysis of life, 
thought, and behavior, is concisely stated 
in the final chapter. ‘*The I is perpetu- 
ally torn between two desires. It longs to 
keep its identity and to lose it.” In de- 
veloping each aspect of life he begins with 
the biological significance of the phe- 
nomena he is considering, and from that 
basis proceeds to a shrewd analysis of 
their various workings and manifesta- 
tions. 

After beginning the book with a brief 
but clear and well-balanced treatment of 
the relation of the self to the external 
world, he proceeds first, to discuss love as 
related to the self. In this chapter there 
is an admirable generalization, “In the 
whole vast universe, as we know it, there 
is not the minutest object outside of the 
body which can be directly affected by 
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our wills except through the intervention 
of bodily agency.’ Then he proceeds to 
make an exception of “such hypnotic and 
magnetic action as is yet but very imper- 
fectly understood and often hypotheti- 
cal.’ This exception seems to me quite 
unnecessary, since there is no evidence 
that hypnotic or magnetic action, in the 
sense here used, rests any less on physical 
agencies than other means of communica- 
tion between human beings. 

In the next chapter he discusses the 
psychology of power, the quest for it and 
its manifold relations to the development 
of the self. This chapter also has a com- 
ment on democracy that is full of wisdom. 

His third chapter, on beauty, contains 
some superb expressions of art in the 
broad sense and all it means to us in the 
world. Here he shows with skill how, even 
when it is least apparent, the expression 
of the self is present in all the works of 
creative art. He leads one to the unes- 
capable conclusion, ‘‘ Yet, in spite of the 
denial and rejection, the thirst to be recog- 
nized and praised is everywhere patent 
underneath.”’ This recalls the brilliant re- 
mark of William James, “What every 
genuine philosopher (every genuine man, 
in fact) craves most is praise — although 
the philosophers generally call it ‘recog- 
nition’!”” 

The next chapter deals with thought, 
and here is a treatment of the natural his- 
tory of the mind, revealing profound in- 
sight and a keen recognition of the many 
pitfalls to which the reasoning processes 
of man are subject. It would be a blessing 
if every one could read and take to heart 
his exposition of the machinations of the 
mind in the deception of one’s self and 
others. The pity of it is that those who 
most need the lesson would never take it 
in. In his picture of the minds of men at 
work creating philosophy his gift of ex- 
pression is perhaps at its best; here much 
is said and wonderfully well said in a sin- 
gle paragraph. And again he brings out 
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the pervasiveness of the self in the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘To discover truth, and to 
be known as the discoverer of it, are two 
desires so intermingled that no philosophy 
has yet succeeded in separating them, and 
long ago in classical days it was pointed 
out that even those thinkers who wrote 
with passionate ardor against the love of 
glory were anxious to have their names 
permanently affixed to their writings.” 

In his chapter on religion he shows a 
fearless disregard for the traditional point 
of view, which few writers would dare. 
He analyzes the New Testament dispas- 
sionately with a bold readiness to call at- 
tention to what seem to him defects in the 
doctrine it teaches. One of the most strik- 
ing features in this analysis is the close 
resemblance he points out between the 
teachings as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment and those of the radical and the 
communist of to-day. We may follow 
this line of thought and arrive at the para- 
dox of the present-day plutocrat, dressed 
in cutaway coat and silk hat, making no 
attempt to conceal his wealth, as he pro- 
ceeds on Easter morning to worship at the 
shrine of one, many of whose doctrines, if 
he heard them to-day under different con- 
ditions, would cause him to sound the 
alarm and send for the agents of the De- 
partment of Justice to suppress and incar- 
cerate the dangerous Reds who uttered 
them. Yet, while the author emphasizes 
the impractical aspect of the communistic 
teachings and the lack of tolerance for the 
wealthy Pharisee, he is keenly alive (more 
so, Iam sure, than the majority of present- 
day church-goers) to the spiritual gran- 
deur of the greater message in its other 
aspects. It is indeed impressive that one 
who detects and specifies faults in the 
New Testament so boldly subsequently 
bears earnest testimony to the efficacy of 
Christian faith in changing men perma- 
nently for the better. 

In his last chapters, where he deals 
with religion as expressed by seeking 
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oblivion of the self in the service of hu- 
manity, he shows ably how universal the 
“T” is, after all, and how the most unsel- 
fish action contains a recoil of service to 
the self. He brings out beautifully the 
difference between genuine, spontaneous 
self-effacement and the less pure altruism 
of ambitious philanthropy. 

In his final chapter he covers a wide 
range; he depicts the primitive ideas of 
deity and the corresponding type of 
prayer; he then describes the losing and 
finding of the self in the bosom of Nature, 
and in this he succeeds in expressing 
briefly, but well, what true intimacy with 
Nature can mean to the soul of man; 
finally hé reveals the higher and more 
spiritual conceptions of deity and prayer 
that come with intellectual maturity. 

Alexander Forbes, ’04 
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1879. Prescott Keyes to Mrs. Grace E. 
Boutwell, at Lynn, Feb. 12, 1928. 
Lindsay Todd Damon to Mrs. 
Bertha Clark Pope, at Berkeley, 
Cal., March 10, 1928. 

1896. Alfred Codman to Minnie A. Al- 
len, at New York, N.Y., March 15, 
1928. 

1904. Hornsby 


1894, 


Evans to Madeleine 
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Ames at Rome, Italy, Dec. 15, 
1927. 

1908. Edward Sampson Blagden to Lois 
W. Martin, at New York, N.Y., 
April 24, 1928. 

1910. Rishworth Pierpont Jordan to 
Pauline Perkins, at Cornish, Me., 
Nov. 4, 1927. 

1911. Donald Munro to Margaret Kath- 
ryn Harbison, at Columbus, O., 
May 1, 1928. 

1913. Paul Eustis Callanan to Laura 
Wilder Greeley, at Marlboro, April 
25, 1928. 

1913. Francis Cushing Rogerson to Mar- 
garet Winslow, at London, Eng- 
land, April 11, 1928. 

1913. Robert Greene Vickery to Cather- 
ine Thacher, at Brookline, Feb. 15, 
1928. 

[1916]. Bradford Morton Fullerton to 
Dorothy Williston Gay, at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 25, 1928. 

1919. Walter Sabin Levenson to Myrtle 
Solomont, at Boston, March 31, 
1928. 

1920. Addison Walker Closson to Isabel 
Mary Beckwith, at Boston, April 
21, 1928. 

1920. Frederic Cunningham Lawrence to 
Katharine Virginia Wylie, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 10, 1928. 

1920. Guy Warren Walker, Jr., to Nancy 
Sturgis Vose, at Boston, Feb. 21, 
1928. 

1921. Albert Beebe to Virginia Turner, 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., March 21, 
1928. 

(1922]. Malcolm Morris Restall to Doris 
Frances Higgins, at Boston, Feb. 
9, 1928. 

2. Lawrence Clayton Warren to Eliza- 
beth Frye White, at Medford, April 
26, 1928. 

1923. Laurence Gordon Brinckerhoff to 

Mary Henrietta Faber, at Boston, 
April 14, 1928. 
[1923]. William Farnsworth Burgess to 
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Evelyn Poett, at Paris, France, 
Feb. 28, 1928. 

1923. William Lincoln Payson to Freder- 
ica Watson, at Cambridge, March 
3, 1928. 

[1923]. Ridley Watts, Jr., to Mary Stuart 
Cottrell, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 
25, 1928. 

[1924]. Edward King McCagg to Rosa- 
lind Barnum, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 21, 1928. 

1924. René Evans Paine, Jr., to Eleanor 

Scott, at Washington, D.C., April 

14, 1928. 

William Francis Fair, Jr., to Kath- 

erine Herron, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 

‘eb. 12, 1928. 

Donald Bosson Fleming to Shirley 

Elizabeth Fletcher, at Nashua, 

N.H., April 14, 1928. 

Robert Alden Dole to Mary Eleanor 

Ives, at Delhi, India, Feb. 21, 1928. 

John Elliott Knowlton to Placidia 

Bridgers White, at Thomasville, 

Ga., Feb. 8, 1928. 

[1926]. Hamilton Warren to Jane Tucker, 
at Chestnut Hill, March 15, 1928. 

1926. Robert Winthrop to Theodora 
Ayer, at Boston, April 9, 1928. 

[1928]. James Jackson, Jr., to Sally Sears 

Pratt, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 16, 

1928. 

1901. Alfred Benson White to 
Mary Philomena Lanigan, at Law- 
rence, April 25, 1928. 

LL.B. 1918. John Bennett Schmidt to 
Pauline Jennings, at Stamford, 
Conn., April 25, 1928. 

LL.B. 1924. Robert Francis Wilson, Jr., 
to Virginia Chalmers, at Newton- 
ville, March 13, 1928. 

L.S. 1922-25. Harold North Williams to 
Evelyn R. Brooks, at Gardner, 
March 3, 1928. 


1925. 


1925. 


1926. 


1926. 


LL.B. 
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1862. 


1864. 


1870. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1873. 


1875. 


1876. 


1886. 


. Edward Osgood Richards, d. a 
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Graduates 


The College 


Edward Morton Tucke, A.M., d. at 
Lowell, Feb. 20, 1928. 

Jonathan Dorr, A.M., d. at Dor- 
chester, March 30, 1928. 
Chauncey Cooley Sheldon, M.D., 
d. at Boston, Jan. 31, 1928. 

Hlenry Wells, d. at Riegelsville, Pa., 
Aug. 22, 1927. 

Edward Farley Whitney, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 4, 1928. 

William Bradford Homer Dowse, 
LL.B., d. at Boston, April 19, 1928. 
Edward Robbins Wharton, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 7, 1928. 
Henry Sayre Van Duzer, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 1, 1928. 

Henry Dexter Brewer Hobson, d. at 
New Brunswick, N.J., Feb. 27, 
1928. 


. Henry Burden McDowell, d. at 


Stark, Me., Feb. 1, 1928. 


. William Lance Dow Twombly, d. at 


Newtonville, Feb. 21, 1928. 


. Parke Woodbury Hewins, M.D., d. 


at Wellesley Hills, Feb. 4, 1928. 


— 


New York, N.Y., May 1, 1928. 


. Herbert Howard Roberts, d. at 


Boston, April 11, 1928. 


. William Burt Harlow, d. at Ber- 


muda, Feb. 23, 1928. 


. George Clarendon Hodges, d. at 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1928. 


. James Deering Fessenden, d. at 


New York, N.Y., Feb. 22, 1928. 


. Charles Marsh Marvin, A.M., d. at 


New York, N.Y., March 2, 1928. 


. Henry Arthur Griffin, d. at New 


York, N.Y., Feb. 23, 1928. 


. Charles Alexander Loeser, A.M., d. 


at New York, N.Y., March 15, 
1928. 
Theodore William Richards, A.M., 


1888. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1892. 


1892. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1901. 


1903. 


1905. 


[June 


Ph.D., S.D. (hon.), d. at Cam- 
bridge, April 2, 1928. 

Franklin Henry Dewart, d. at 
St. Albans, Vt., Feb. 23, 1928. 
James Ambrose Gallivan, d. at 
Arlington, April 3, 1928. 

Jonathan Brace Chittenden, A.M., 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., March 20, 
1928. 

Leo Edwin Frank, $.B., d. at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 1, 1928. 

Frank Wallace Thayer, LL.B., d. at 
Roslindale, March 17, 1928. 
Harrison Darling Jenks, M.D., 
A.M., d. at Detroit, Mich., Jan. 11, 
1928, 

Sturgis Hooper Thorndike, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 16, 1928. 

Lewis Coleman Hall, d. at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., April 12, 1928. 
Alvin Alexander Morris, LL.B., d. 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 31, 1928. 
Gerald Nash Thaxter, d. at Jamaica 
Plain, March 25, 1928. 

Robert Wales Emmons, 2d, d. at 
Monument Beach, April 18, 1928. 
LeRoy Harvey, d. at Wilmington, 
Del., Feb. 15, 1928. 

George Thomas Smart, d. at 
Noroton, Conn., March 13, 1928. 
John Swift Holbrook, d. at Provi- 
dence, R.L., Feb. 26, 1928. 

Edgar Crocker, d. at New York, 
N.Y., April 3, 1928. 

William Abbe, d. at Plainfield, N.J., 
Feb. 15, 1928. 

Norman Winslow Cabot, d. at 
Brookline, April 12, 1928. 

Charles Grilk, LL.B., d. at Des 
Moines, Ia., March 6, 1928. 
Arthur Edward Newhall, LL.B., d. 
at El Paso, Tex., March 15, 1928. 
Arthur Jerome Boynton, d. at 
Lawrence, Kans., March 17, 1928. 
Cyrus Brewer, LL.B., d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 20, 1928. 
James Lamar Bergstresser, d. at 


New York, N.Y., Feb. 25, 1928, 
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1905. Arthur Joseph Timmins, d. May 
27, 1926. 

1908. Leslie Owen Long, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 5, 1928. 

1910. Hamilton Roy Large, d. at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., March 8, 1928. 

1915. Henry Frederick Ballantine, d. at 
Norwich, N.Y., Sept. 21, 1926. 

1915. Charles Francis Brush, Jr., d. at 
Cleveland, O., May 29, 1927. 

1917. Paul Webb Ingraham, d. at Engle- 

wood, N.J., March 17, 1928. 

Edward Rondthaler Chase, d. at 

Ware, Jan. 4, 1928. 

George Harry Kotok, d. at Vine- 

land, N.J., Oct. 15, 1927. 


1923. 


1925. 


Scientific School 
1854. Josiah Foster Flagg, d. at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., April 13, 1928. 
1893. Shaler Berry, d. at Fort Thomas, 
Ky., March 1, 1928. 
1893. Austin Bradstreet Fletcher, d. at 
Chevy Chase, Md., March 8, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1903. Samuel Miller Look, A.M., d. at 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., March 7, 
1928, 

1906. Adolph Charles Babenroth, A.M., 
d. at Englewood, N.J., Feb. 20, 
1928, 

1910. Julius William Adolphe Kuhne, 

A.M., d. at Hamilton, O., Dec. 28, 

1927, 

James Pryor McVey, A.M., d. at 

Kast Bank, W.Va., Nov. 7, 1927. 

1915. Owen Francis Burger, S.M., d. at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Jan. 26, 
1928. 


1914. 


Law Schocl 


John Wesley Titus, d. at Medfield, 
Sept. 3, 1927. 

Simon Anspacher, d. at 
Angeles, Cal., Feb. 15, 1928. 
1871. Joseph Hartwell Ladd, d. at Fair- 
haven, March 13, 1928, 


1859. 


1869. Los 
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Frederick Park Read, d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 3, 1922. 

Robert Gardner McClung, d. at 
Boston, March 11, 1928. 

William Towne Gunnison, d. at 
Rochester, N.H., Feb. 2, 1928. 
James Parker Hall, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., March 13, 1928. 

Herman Schwed Hertwig, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 16, 1928. 
James Daniel McLendon, Jr., d. at 
Lakewood, N.J., May 2, 1927. 


1872. 
1894, 
1895. 
1897. 
1907. 


1917. 


Medical School 
George Beckwith Stevens, d. at 
West Roxbury, April 14, 1928. 
Frederick William Kennedy, d. at 
Andover, March 4, 1928. 
Charles Crosby Williams, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Jan. 18, 1928. 
James Aloysius Reilly, d. at 
Boston, March 17, 1928. 
Edwin Theodore Rollins, d. at 
Boston, March 30, 1928. 
George Thurston Spicer, d. at 
Providence, R.1., July 26, 1926. 
Francis Augustine Finnegan, d. at 
Worcester, June 1, 1926. 
Isidor Perlstein, reported dead. 


1870. 
1883. 
1886. 
1899. 
1902. 
1903. 
1911. 


1912. 


Dental School 


1911. Bernard Walper, d. Aug. 17, 1923. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


. Ernest Charles Schroeder, d. at 
Bethesda, Md., Jan, 24, 1928. 


School of Architecture 
James Hicks Stone, M. Arch., d. at 
Boston, Feb. 25, 1928. 


1915. 


School of Landscape Architecture 
1913. Faris Barton Smith, d. at Brook- 
line, April 6, 1928. 


Divinity School 
1918. Fritz Walter Baldwin, S.T.B., d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 27, 1928. 
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Graduate School of Business 
Administration 
1925. Egbert Tracy Stone, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., Aug. 17, 1926. 


Cemporary Members 
The College 

1875. Arthur Anthony, d. at Fall River, 
March 20, 1928. 

1879. George Howard Earle, A.M. (hon.), 

d. at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 19, 

1928. 

Samuel Kleighton Lewis, d. at St. 

Louis, Mo., Jan. 7, 1924. 

1883. Charles Edwin Rand, d. at San 
Diego, Cal., March 14, 1928. 

1888. Clement North Woodworth, d. at 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 24, 1927. 

Carl August Blomgren, d. at 

Sparta, Mich., June 29, 1926. 

1889. Thomas Buford Meteyard, d. at 
Territet, Switzerland, March 17, 
1928. 

1890. Robert Livingston Stedman, d. at 
New York, N.Y., April 12, 1928. 

1892. Philip Sidney Fiske, d. at Boston, 
April 6, 1928. 

1896. Walter Meiggs Bush, d. at Concord, 
Feb. 10, 1928. 

1896. E. Bartlett Webster, d. March 14, 
1928. 

1900. Hervey Foster Armington, d. at 
Brookline, March 2, 1928. 

1901. John Clarence Mangan, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 1, 1928. 

1904. William Peacock, d. at Buffalo, 
N.Y., Sept. 24, 1927. 

1905. William Clarence Matthews, d. at 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1928. 

1909. Arthur Saltmarsh Dockham, d. at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Aug. 9, 1927. 


1879. 


1889. 


Scientific School 
1868-72. Frank Augustus Bayley, d. at 
Hyannis, April 23, 1927. 
1884-85. Robert Amory Palmer, d. at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, May 28, 1927. 
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1894-95. Francis Stewart Davidge, d. at 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28, 1927. 

1895-96. Ernest Carlton Mains, d. at 
Jamaica Plain, May 26, 1927. 

1899-03. Theodore Fitz Randolph, d. at 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 28, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1903-04. Arthur Eaton Baker, d. at 
Reading, Jan. 30, 1928. 

1904-05. Arthur C. MeLane, d. at Lari- 
more, N.Dak., May 2, 1927. 
1907-08, 16-17. William Henry Cham- 

berlin, reported dead. 
1916-17. Harold Arthur Smith, d. at 
Cannes, France, March 27, 1924. 


Law School 

1859-61. John Staples White, reported 
dead. 

1859-60. Upton John Hammond, d. at 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 5, 1920. 

1860-62. Lewis Willard West, d. at Had- 
ley, April 30, 1923. 

1866-67. Charles Clary Waters, d. at 
Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 22, 1927. 

1867-68. Henry T. Hull, d. at Valparaiso, 
Fla., Jan. 21, 1928. 

1867-68. Burton Willis Potter, d. at 
Holden, Dec. 8, 1927. 
1871-72. William Alonzo Day, d. at St. 
Augustine, Fla., April 8, 1928. 
1874-76. Chester Mead Perry, d. at 
Madison, Wis., Feb. 138, 1928. 
1877-78. John Johnston, d. at Spokane, 
Wash., Nov. 23, 1923. 

1879-81. Edward Francis Hoynes, d. at 
Boston, March 7, 1925. 

1893-95. Nelson Beardsley Burr, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 11, 1928. 

1893-96. Ralph Wurts-Dundas, d. at 
Bass Rocks, Oct. 16, 1921. 

1895-96. Kimball Gleason Colby, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 25, 1928. 

1895-96. Francis Hamilton Staples, d. at 
San Diego, Cal., March 7, 1926. 

1896-97. Walter Hutchings Dodd, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 1928. 
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Medical School 

1859-60. Ptolemy O'Meara Edson, d. at 
Roxbury, Feb. 13, 1928. 

1860-63. Alvin Henry Cipperley, _ re- 
ported dead. 

1861-62, Albion Robert Clapp, d. at 
Wellesley Hills, March 26, 1928. 

1865-66. Melvin Preble, d. at Portland, 
Me., June 19, 1925. 

1872-75. Charles Franklin Leach, d. at 
Kennebunkport, Me., Nov. 1, 1919. 

1892-94. Ronayne de Kirkbride Cleborne, 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 30, 


1925. 


Dental School 
1894-95. William Albert Sinclair, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 21, 1926. 
1896-98. Henry Herbert Marston, d. at 
Beverly, July 5, 1927. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
1892-96. Julian William Nolte, d. at 
West Haven, Conn., March 3, 1928. 


Divinity School 
1888-89. Luther Harrison Dyer, d. at 
San Diego, Cal., Aug. 23, 1927. 
1892-93. Lewis Gilbert Wilson, d. at 
Floral City, Fla., April 24, 1928. 


Bussey Institution 
1902-03. Joshua Ward Nichols, d. at 
Danvers, March 9, 1928. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Professor Archibald T. Davison, Col- 
lege Organist and Choir Master and Di- 
rector of the Glee Club, gave in Sanders 
Theatre during March four lectures on 
English choral music; members of the 
Glee Club and of the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety sang music illustrative of the lec- 
tures. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association was 
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held in Sanders Theatre on the morning of 
Saturday, March 17. Among the speakers 
was Professor C. N. Greenough, whose 
subject was: “The Student Council and 
the Dean at Harvard.” 

President Lowell delivered an address 
on “ The Relation of Secondary Schools to 
Colleges”’ at the opening session of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, Boston, 
February 27. 

Construction of a new building at 
Holden Green, Cambridge, for married 
graduate students began on March 15; 
completion is called for by September 1. 
The building is divided into twenty-two 
apartments and one small house. The 
rents will be from thirty-nine to fifty-nine 
dollars a month. 

The six William Belden Noble Lectures 
were given during April and May by Rev. 
Walter R. Matthews, Dean of Kings Col- 
lege, University of London. The general 
subject was “ The Doctrine of God.” 

The Theatre Collection in the Widener 
Library has acquired 25,000 playbills from 
the Kemble-Duke of Devonshire, Henry 
H. Beaufoy, and Henry Plowman Collec- 
tions; also about 17,500 Vienna playbills 
covering the period since 1800. 

Professor William M. Wheeler, Dean of 
the Faculty of the Bussey Institution, re- 
ceived on March 23 the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the University of California. 
Awarding the degree, President Campbell 
said: “‘William Morton Wheeler, devoted 
and able investigator of the insect world 
and its ways: foremost authority in his 
field; master of the art of scientific exposi- 
tion; a man of wide learning and philo- 
sophic mind.”’ Professor Wheeler is giving 
a series of lectures on ‘‘Social Animals” 
at the University of California. 

Mr. Henry Pennypacker, chairman of 
the Faculty Committee on Admission, re- 
turned on March 18 from the long trip on 
which he started on January 18. He 
visited Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis 
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Kansas City, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Seattle, Port- 
land, Spokane, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, and Chicago. 

Two illustrated lectures on Babylonia 
were given in the Semitic Museum during 
April, the first by Rev. Godfrey M. Brin- 
ley of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.HL, 
who gave an account of his visit to the ruins 
of Ur, Babylon, and Kish; the second by 
Professor David G. Lyon, describing the 
excavations near Kirkuk, carried on by 
the Fogg Art Museum and the Semitic 
Museum with the codperation of the 
American School of Oriental Research at 
Bagdad. 

During the summer vacation Professor 
Kirtley F. Mather will give a limited 
number of qualified students the oppor- 
tunity of studying under his direction the 
geology, physiography, and archeology of 
selected regions of France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Spain. 
known as Geology S-5 in the Harvard 
Summer School. The party will sail from 
New York on June 18 and on the return 
trip will arrive in New York on Septem- 


The course will be 


ber 9. 

The building at the northwest corner of 
Mount Auburn and De Wolf Streets has 
been remodeled for the Harvard Speakers’ 
Club. 

Under the auspices of the Peabody 
Museum Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Cosgrove 
will make during the summer a reconnais- 
sance of the existing remains of the Basket 
Makers in Southwestern New Mexio. In 
Northeastern Arizona Mr. Samuel J. 
Guernsey, Assistant Director of the Mu- 
seum, will obtain data for a Cliffdwellers’ 
model. Noel Morss, ’26, will conduct an 
expedition to Southern Utah to investi- 
gate sites discovered last year by William 
H. Claflin, Jr., °15, and Raymond Emer- 
son, °10. 

Professor Harlow Shapley, Director of 
the Harvard Observatory, is to give the 
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Halley Lecture at Oxford University on 
June IS. 

Professor William B. Munro has been 
made an Associate in History and member 
of the Executive Council of the California 
Institute of Technology. During his half- 
yearly leave of absence from Harvard 
Professor Munro lives in Pasadena. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION 
OF HARVARD CLUBS 


The New England Federation of Har- 
yard Clubs will hold its summer meeting 
at New Haven on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, July 13, 14, and 15. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs Coun- 
cil was held at the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton on Thursday evening, May 10. On 
account of the illness of President Samuel 
Hloar, Vice-President Everett J. Lake 
presided. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Everett J. 
Lake of Hartford; vice-president, Robert 
Il. Hallowell of Milton; treasurer, For- 
dyce T. Blake of Worcester; secretary, 
Henry C. Clark of Cambridge; director of 
Alumni Association, Frank Sulloway of 
Concord, N.H.; chairman of Book Prize 
William Orcutt of 
Boston. Honorary vice-presidents: Presi- 
dent A. of Harvard 
University; Roswell P. Angier of New 
Haven; N. Horton Batchelder of Windsor, 
Conn.; Thaxter Eaton of Andover; W. 
L. W. Field of Milton; James C. Hamlen, 
Jr., of Portland; Charles H. Munsell of 
Springfield; Dr. Charles A. Pratt of New 
Bedford; W. G. Roelker of Providence; 
Richard B. Walsh of Lowell; Percy M. 
Williams of Rutland, Vt.; Robert J. 
Graves of Concord, N.H. 

An invitation of the Corporation of 
Yale University to hold the summer 
meeting at New Haven having been pre- 
viously accepted, it was voted that the 


Committee, Dana 


Lawrence Lowell 
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dates of the meeting should be Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, July 13, 14, and 


15. 


VARIA 


A classical scholar sends the following 
Latin version of a stanza of the “ Rubai- 
yat” of Omar Khayyam: 

“QO thou who didst with pitfall and with 
gin —-” 

O qui dolosis insidiis viam 

Circumdedisti qua titubem miser, 

Delicta num Fatis ligato 

Sic tribuis scelerisque culpam? 


In 1767 Henry Hulton came to Boston 
as one of the Commissioners of Customs. 
Recently some interesting letters written 
by his sister Ann have been published 
under the title of “Letters of a Loyalist 
Lady.”’ One of these, written in August, 
1772, contains a passage about Harvard 
College: 

“There are two great inconveniences for 
Families in this Country, the want of good 
Servants, ... another is the want of good 
Schools for Education. Here is a College 
indeed, but the Independancy & Liberty 


with w™’ the Youths are brought up, and 
indulged, makes too many of ‘em pro- 
ficients in Vice, so that my Bro* would not 
trust a Son of his [there] on any account, 
& I believe therefore my little Nephews 
wou'd be sent to England for Education, 
... We was lately by invitation at a pub- 
lick Dinner given at Cambridge on one of 
the Youths taking his degrees at which 
there was four hundred Ladies & Gentle- 
men sett down at one Table out of Doors, 
under a Cover made on purpose it was a 
genteel Entertainm’ & a pretty Scene” 
(pp. 49-50). 
A. M. 


Half a Century Ago 


In the Musée de Marine in the Louvre 


Varia 
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at Paris, in the latter part of the year 
1879, was a birch-bark canoe, exhibited 
between a modern French racing shell on 
the one side and on the other an Esqui- 
mau ‘canoe covered with walrus hide. 
For the instruction of visitors it bore the 
At that 


time the canvas canoe had not come into 


jlacard which is given below. 
& 


general use and a birch-bark canoe was 
rare in Massachusetts waters. This canoe 
in the Musée de Marine was used by 
George C. Cutler, °79, Alden Sampson, 
76, and Nathan Matthews, °75, in an 
extended trip on the chief rivers of Europe 
in the summer of 1879, and, at the end of 
its journey, was deposited by them in the 
Louvre, where it still is, although the 
placard, for many years by its side, is 
there no longer. 

“No. 148%. Amérique du Nord. Pi- 
rogue en écorce de bouleau, sur laquelle de 
longs voyages ont été exécutés. Don de 
M. Alders Sampson. Dans chaque pays 
Vhomme a su trouver des matériaux 
nécessaires 2d ses besoins; la peau des 
bétes, les plantes, les pierres ont été 
utilisées, et vers les hautes latitudes od les 
végétaux deviennent de plus en plus rares, 
il a tiré un parti remarquable du bouleau 
dont l’écorce extérieure peut remplacer le 
papier tandis que celle placée au dessous 
id une souplesse et surtout une cohésion 
que permettent de employer a couvrir 
des pirogues, des tentes ou des cabanes, et 
méme a tordre des cordes, 4 tisser des 
filets ou A faire des vases. C’est d elle que 
le cuir de Russie doit son odeur agréable 
par son emploi pour le tannage. 

** Aussi est-il heureux d’avoir au Musée 
un spécimen de cette utilisation, si étran- 
gére d nos usages, dans le pirogue modéle 
No. 1482, sur laquelle de hardis voyageurs 
Américains ont parcouru de nombreux 
pays et que l'un d’eux, M. Alders Samp- 
son, a bien voulu donner au Musée, au 
nom de ses compagnons et au sien. La 
construction est trop facile 4 apprécier par 
l’aspect seul de l'objet exposé pour qu'il 
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soit utile d’en parler, non plus que les 
dimensions, puisque c'est la pirogue réelle 
qui est en vue, et il est plus intéressant de 
mentionner ce que ce léger esquif, placé a 
cété de deux autres si différents, est 
parvenu a éxecuter lorsqu'il était monté 
par M. M. Nathan Matthews, Georges 
Cuttler, et Alders Sampson. Ils avaient 
choisi cette pirogue des habitants primitifs 
de leur pays comme l’embarcation la plus 
convenable a la navigation sur les riviéres 
au moyen des avirons, et cela autant parce 
qu'elle pouvait marcher dans les deux sens 
opposés que parce que sa légerété permet- 
tait de la transporter au besoin par terre et 
que sa membrure, ployée et serrée, evitait 
les chances d’étre pereée par les rochers. 
“Aprés de longs trajets en Amérique 
elle fut transportér en Europe et flotta sur 
la Tamise, la Seine, la Moselle, le Rhin, le 
Moldau, I’ Elbe et le Danube, en montrant 
a ces couragéeux nautonniers les villes et 
les pays les plus intéressants, jusqu’ & ce 
qu'elle fut déposée au Musée de Marine 


dans le parfait état od on la voit.” 


Bernard De Voto, ’18, on 
Heywood Broun, ’10 


The excitement of education is not 
something that can be contributed from 
without. Mr. Broun complains that Pro- 
fessor Hart did not for the most part 
‘‘make American history march and sing 
for the average student.’ That is why 
Mr. Broun’s notions about education are 
incurably adolescent. The person who has 
to have American history made to march 
and sing for him has no business studying 
it, and is probably a lost soul in any course 
under any teacher. Only the adolescent 
boy regards education as a kind of dra- 
matic thrill to be imparted by an eloquent 
lecturer. One is supposed to have grown 
up, at college age, and to have got beyond 
Chautauqua. The Harvard Advocate. 
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